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Look for this Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal which is pasted 
on all guaranteed Gold - Seal 
Congoleum, is an identification 
mark you can depend on. Don’t 
be misled into buying some other 
material said to be “‘just as good” 
as Gold-Seal Congoleum! 
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Pattern No. 321 


“Mother, was that Magic Cag” 
as pretly as our Cone goleumku g gq? 


So artistic, so sanitary, so durable, so easy 
to clean! Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs 
are truly the magical solution of the house- 
wife’s floor-covering problems. 


They mean such a saving in housework 
that there’s time for the things you really 
enjoy doing—for outdoor recreation, the 
worth-while book, play with the children. 


Seamless—Waterproof 


These all-round serviceable rugs are made 
with a firm, smooth, seamless surface which 
cannot be penetrated by dirt or spilled 
things. They are waterproof and mothproof. 
And cleaning them is the work of but a few 
moments with a damp mop—in a twinkling 
your rugs are as spotless as new. 


Elaborate Oriental motifs, delicate chintz- 
like effects, neat mosaic, wood-block 


Gold Seal 










or tile reproductions—so varied are the 
charming patterns that you can have these 
labor-saving rugs in every room in the house. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs lie perfectly 
flat on the floor without tacks, cement or 
any other kind of fastening. They never 
curl up or kick up at the edges or corners 
to trip unwary feet or interfere with swing- 
ing doors. And with all these advantages 
the prices are very low! 


Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 x9 ft. $ 9.95 Pattern No. 386 (shown 114x 3 ft. $ .60 
714%4x 9 ft. 12.40. below) is made in all 

ape 9 ft. 14.95 sizes. The other patterns 3 x3 ft. 1.40 
9 x10%4 ft. 17.50 illustrated are made in 3 x 4% ft. 2.10 
9 x12 ft. 19.95. the fivelarge sizes only. 3 x6 ft. 2.80 


All prices subject to change without notice. 


ConcoLEuM CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
San Francisco Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 


Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh |New Orleans 
London Paris Rio de Janeiro 
CONGOLEUM CANADA, LIMITED .......Montreal 
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Consider these Victrola features - 


What records will you use? The Victor catalogs list the great numbers from 


the musical repertoire of the world. 
What assurance have you of lasting satisfaction? The assurance that only 


the highest quality could have established the Victrola as the standard by which 


all talking-machines are judged. 

What about cost? The unequalled Victor plant—the largest and most modern 
in the music industry—is devoted entirely to Victor products, assuring you the 
utmost value for the price of any Victrola style. 


The amazing versatility of Frances 
Alda’s soprano is one of the most con- 
spicuous of the many gifts bestowed upon 
her by nature in a prodigal mood. When 
Alda sings in opera or ballad, there is an 
intensity of temperament, a thrilling 
quality that grips the imagination — 
equally when you hear Alda on any of 
her many Victor Records, of which these 





are a few: 
h teat Double-faced 
: : 4 e Bells of St. Mary’s d « 
u omen If Winter Comes (Summer Will Come Again) § 325 $1.50 
Uitecmond ALDA any egg of Minnetonka ; 527. 1.50 
Victor Artist ee eee Sc! ; 6038 2.00 








Victrola No. 350 
Mahogany, $235; J 
electric, $275 


Listen to the ringing quality of Ruffo’s 
voice on a Victor Record and you will 
smile with us over the dictum of his first 
teachers, who after two years of instruc- 
tion declared his vocal equipment inade- 
quate for operatic work! How thoroughly 
the famous baritone has negatived their 
conclusions, his world successes and these 
few selections from his complete Victor 
list show: 












‘ Barbiere di Siviglia—Largo al factotum t peg 
Rigoletto—Monologo—Pari siamo ° 
RUFFO Paflicel=Protogsy Bare i }s26e 2.00 Victrola No. 210 
Victor Artist — i S22 1:50 Mohognas, ook or 





Leopold Stokowski has brought the 
playing of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
to an almost unparalleled degree of per- 
fection—a hundred minds, each one a 
chosen intellect, in instantaneous re- 
sponse to his own. That so great an 
achievement can be adequately perpetu- 
ated by any process of recording is in 
itself a triumph of science and of art, 
in proof of which we recommend the 


; following records: 
P Double-faced 


Carmen—Prelude to Act 1 t 796 $1.50 
" 


STOKOWSKI — 


Rembrandt 





tre! +6237 2.00 , = 
\ ie ° Invitation to the Waltz 5 Victrola No. 405 
ictor Artist Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 \ 6236 00 Walnut, $250; electric, $290 J 
Largo from “New World” Symphony : 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks \ 


Victrola 
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; Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada. Ltd., Montreal 
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William L. Finley, co-author 
of “The Crime of the Lower 
Klamath,” in this issue, knows 
birds and their ways intimately, 
having lived many years, as it 
were, among them. He is a 
naturalist and lecturer for the 
National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, and together with 
Irene Finley writes authorita- 
tively on wild life problems 
Here he is shown in camp on a 
floating tule island in Lower 
Klamath Lake before the lake 
was dried up. 
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Every time you buy gasoline 

















Look for the Boyce-ite advertising in 


Saturday Evening Post 
Country Gentleman 
Hearst’s International 
Cosmopolizan 

Red Book 

System 

Ainslee’s Magazine 
Everybody’s Magazine 
Munsey’s Magazine 
People’s Magazine 
Popular Magazine 

Short Stories 

Adventure 

Argosy-All Story Magazine 
Detective Story Magazine 
Western Story Magazine 
Love Story Magazine 
Sunset Magazine 


and leading newspapers here and abroad. 











Experienced motorists of Amer- 
ica have formed a new habit— 
the habit of using Boyce-ite every 
time they buy gasoline. 


The Boyce-ite habit is a good 
habit—an economical habit. 


—Boyce-ite makes your 
motor start easier. 

—gives it more power— 
smoother operation. 

—adds from 1 to 6 miles to 
every gallon of gasoline 
you buy. 

—and does away forever 
with the expense and 
annoyance of grinding 
valves, cleaning spark 
plugs and removing 
carbon. 


Boyce-ite makes old cars run 
better and new cars last longer. 
No one knows how far a car- 
bonless motor will run. 


Now the proper and eco- 
nomical way to use Boyce-ite is 
not occasionally—not now and 
then—but every time you buy 
gasoline. 











BOYCE & VEEDER CO., Inc., Manufacturers of Boyce-ite Exclusively, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


gallon containers. 


Occasional use of course affords 
temporary relief— but it seems 
foolish to remove carbon today 
and allow it to form again to- 
morrow. 


Even a speck of carbon causes 
premature wear, perhaps at some 
vital part—and all gasoline 
forms carbon until it has been 
treated with Boyce-ite. 


The moment carbon begins to 
accumulate your car is headed 
for the repair shop. 


Remember, Boyce-ite has pass- 
ed the “wonder if” stage—every 
motorist who has used it con- 
tinuously knows that it is the 
best fuel for his motor, and 
whether you drive a Ford or 
a Rolls-Royce you will find it 
true. 





You are not pioneering when 
you join the army of those who 
use Boyce-ite every time they 
buy gasoline but are lagging 
behind the times until you 


do. 


To date over 11,000,000 cans 
of Boyce-ite have been sold— 
Boyce-ite is now carried by 
dealers in every city, town and 
hamlet in the United States. 
Convenient touring package 


fits the pocket of your car 
tains 3 cans of Boyce-ite—$1.00. 


con- 


Boyce-ite can also be obtained 
in ¥% gallon, 1 gallon and 5 


This Advertisement Copyright by Harrison Boyce 
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Some day 
a debutante 


The same mild daily cleansing that has retained 
mother’s schoolgirl complexion will give baby, 
when she grows up, an attractive, wholesome 
skin, and gain her life-long gratitude. 








debutante! That little bundle of fluff 

—baby. Mother remembers her own 
debut, no so many years ago. The thrill of 
parties, attentions, popularity. Some day 
baby, too, will make her bow. Will she be 
lovely, attractive— popular? Or will she be 
handicapped by a poor complexion—a wall- 
flower? 

Mother's duty to baby is obvious. The 
tender, rose-petal skin needs the same simple 
care that mother’s does. Constant atten- 
tion, the thorough cleansing that dermatol- 
ogists recommend, will give baby, when she 
grows up, the complexion that women envy 
—men admire. 

For by this simple method, superior to 
costly beauty treatments, the complexion is 
built, wholesomely protected, with a result 
which renders cosmetics unnecessary or of 


thoroughly. Then repeat both the washing 
and rinsing. If your skin is inclined to dry- 
ness, apply a touch of good cold cream— 
that is all. Do this regularly, and particu- 
larly before retiring. 


Sallow, unattractive skin 
no longer excusable 


Thus in a simple manner, millions since the 
days of Cleopatra have found beauty and 
charm. 

No medicaments are necessary. Just re- 
move the day’s accumulations of dirt, oil 
and perspiration, cleanse the pores, and 
nature will be kind to you. Your skin will 
be of fine texture. Your color will be good. 
Wrinkles will not be the problem as the 
years advance. 
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secondary importance. For if the skin itself a ie * 

is right, artificial aids are little needed. Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment makin 

; given above. Do not think any green soap, and w 

A simple, wholesome “beauty treatment” or represented as of palm and olive oils, is soup” 

—do this just one week—then note results he same as Palmolive. The Palmolive habit out on 

Use powder and rouge if you wish. But will keep that schoolgirl complexion. cuLeem 

never leave thei on over night. If you do, And it costs but 1oc the In t 

“A eee they clog the pores, often enlarge them cake! So little that millions let ies 6 
efficiency produce Blackheads and disfigurements often follow. jt do for their bodies what it Sete 
25¢ quality for only They must be washed away. does for their faces. Obtain a a bare 
Wash your face with soothing Palmolive. cake today. Note the differ- who st 

l () Cc Then massage it gently into the skin. Rinse ence just one week makes. — 

i 

The Palmolive Company (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. oT 
boat,” 
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Palm and olive oils—nothing else—give Pa 
nature’s green color to Palmolive Soap. etal 
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The sled passed close by the bark, but no challenging hail came from the vessel 


Knots in a Cord 


N oily ground-swell, the 
sequel to a two-day blow, 
heaved beneath the keel 
of the trading bark Hester 

Pratt, cleared from San Fran- 
cisco for Arctic waters. With 
every rag on her, from dingy 
royals down to patched courses, she was 
making the best of the light air astir 
and was nosing her way through a “pea- 
soup” fog which called for a double look- 
out on the to’gallant-fo’cas’le and the re- 
current blaring of her hand-cranked horn. 

In the waist of the bark those of the 
port watch not at wheel or lookout were 
gathered round the tarpaulin-covered and 
battened main hatch, listening eagerly to 
a bareheaded and bedraggled young man 
who stood at the foot of the poop ladder 
addressing a lank and surly person fully 
a head taller than himself. 

“T don’t care about the loss of my 
boat,” he was saying, “but I do care 
about what my folks will think if they 
don’t hear from me soon. They’ll figure 
that I’ve been drowned. Surely you'll 
put me aboard the first vessel we meet— 
or set me ashore at some Canadian point.” 

Chief Officer Joel White spat with cus- 
tomary accuracy, and with what remained 
of a crippled right hand caressed the un- 
shaven angles and hollows of a_pro- 
tuberant jaw. 


By Stephen Allen Reynolds 


Author of: Debe of the Desert, etc. 
Illustrated by McRae Gillies 


“That’s somethin’ for the Old Man to 
decide,” he said gruffy. “And I can’t 
say y oughta pile up much hope on what 
he'll do. We're a week late to get the 
best o’ the summer tradin’ round Point 
Barrow. And we aint runnin’ no ferryboat 
fetchin’ and carryin’ yachters in ice-cream 
pants that gets theirselves wrecked.” 

Roger Dill, the “Son” of Samuel Dill 
& Son of San Francisco, flushed at the 
words of the mate and batted his brown 
eyes. There was a scant concealed men- 
ace in the course humor of the sinewy 
officer, a hostile bearing that was a por- 
tent of evil to come. 

“Then won’t you call the captain?” 
Dill asked, swallowing with an effort hot 
words engendered by a naturally high- 
strung temperament. He thought of the 
damp wad of banknotes in his pocket, of 
their small denomination. ‘‘My father’s 
pretty well fixed,” he resumed, “‘and he’ll 
be willing to pay almost anything in 
reason to have me set ashore.” 

Contemptuously the mate eyed the well- 
worn “‘ice-cream’”’ trousers of soiled duck, 


the brine-caked knitted jersey of 
faded navy blue, and reasoned 
that this young man taken 
within the hour from a water- 
logged speed boat, was quite 
obviously no millionaire’s pet. 

“Who is yr dad?” Joel 
White cocked his head on one side as he 
put the question, and leered at the 
listening members of the crew grouped a 
dozen feet distant. 

Dill realized that he was being played 
with, and that his interrogator was show- 
ing off before the audience in the waist. 
Nevertheless he spoke up bravely. ““My 
father,” said he, “‘is in the hardware and 
building supply line in San Francisco. 
Most every one along Mission street 
knows Samuel Dill. He’s a director of 
the Builders’ a 

“Never mind the rest of it, Mr. Dill 
Pickle,” the mate broke in. ‘‘We’ll take 
yr word for it that Dad’s a big noise as 
far’s he goes. The point is that this 
whalin’ and tradin’ packet’s short-handed 
a coupla A. B.’s and a few greenies. 
So Cap’n Tatum’Il be apt to take a shine 
to a snappy young fella your build and 
complexion. More’n likely he’ll extend 
yuh an invitation to jine us on this 
Arctic cruise.” 

Roger Dill caught the wink the mate 
directed at the group of listeners Also 
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he realized that the probabilities were in 
favor of his making an involuntary and 
unprofitable journey into the waters of 
the Far North. Born and brought up 
less than three miles from the Embar- 
cadero, the junior member of the firm of 
Dill & Son had heard considerable about 
the recruiting methods of certain un- 
scrupulous owners and captains of an in- 
dustry fanned now and then into feeble 
life by a climbing market for whale and 
seal oil or a new wrinkle in fashions creat- 
ing a worldwide demand for skins of the 
blue or white fox. 

It was unthinkable that he should thus 
be torn away from his family for a year 
or two. He had just been taken into 
partnership with his father. The newly 
painted sign was scarcely dry. 

“But you can’t do it!” he burst out 
defiantly. ‘‘You’re certain to sight fish- 
ing boats when the fog lifts. And if you 
don’t set me aboard the first one we 
meet 

A gurgle of pain and surprise cut short 
further utterance as Joel White’s claw of 
a hand flashed to his throat. Three 
fingers with tendons seemingly of piano 
wire sank into the yielding flesh and 
lifted the wilting body of Roger Dill until 
his heels no longer touched the deck. For 
an instant the mate held his burden at 
arm’s length, then shook it savagely and 
heaved it to the deck below. 

No hand was outstretched to ease the 
cruel fall which might have caused a 
broken neck; no voice spoke words of 
comfort into unhearing ears. For as Joel 
White’s orgasm of wrath reached its 
climax and the bucko glared about him 
for signs of disapproval or possible ob- 
jectors, the spectators slunk uneasily 
away and busied themselves feverishly at 
self-appointed tasks. 

With meticulous care one “Gaffer” 
Cummings relaid the upper flakes of a 
faultlessly coiled topsail clewline while 
grumbling softly to the member of the 
watch nearest him. “Sawed-Off” Peter- 
sen listened and shifted a buntline on a 
neighboring pin. The Swede’s squat and 
barrel-shaped body quivered like jelly 
dumped fresh from the mold, as with 
stubby fingers he manipulated the bight 
of soggy manila and pretended to examine 
the seizing at its end, 

“By golly!’ he growled back, “der long 
bucko show us somét’ing new! He choke 
a fella now und try t’ break his neck 
instead 0’ smash der ribs or bust der 
head.” 

“His knob must be sore from yester- 
day,” Gaffer whispered hoarsely. 


OEL WHITE, known in whaling and 

trading circles as “The Knob,” was 
bucko in all that the word implies. He 
belonged to a class of iron-fisted scourges 
of the after-deck once fairly numerous, 
but now, thanks to the passing of the 
sailing vessel and the enacting and en- 
forcing of new shipping laws, rare birds 
indeed. Nature had endowed him with 
a muscular though lean physique, to- 
gether with the usual complement of 
thumbs and fingers. Accident, in the 
shape of a bursting bomb-gun, had torn 
away two of the fingers from his right 
hand. Time had healed the wound and 
left three useful digits; but owing to 
rough-and-ready surgery, certain bones 
of the hand had become united into a 





solid whole—a knob of bone and insen- 
sible scar tissue fraught with the deadly 
possibilities of brass knuckles. 

Hank Tatum, master of the Hester 
Pratt, was of the same ilk. .He lacked the 
rib-cracking “knob” of his first officer. A 
chronic bronchial or laryngeal disorder 
prevented a normal use of his vocal 
chords. Yet he had cultivated a piercing 
though hoarse whisper which in almost 
any weather short of a moderate gale 
could be heard from binnacle to cathead. 
When in liquor—and he was frequently 
so—he was a surly brute who cursed and 
raved in a broken voice which skipped 
octaves in startling fashion and ranged 
from bass croakings to a husky treble. 

Hank and The Knob, both excellent 
seamen, held the same view toward those 
misguided souls seeking adventure in the 
forecastle of a fur and bone seeker—the 
rolling stones and stormy petrels and jail- 
birds and whatnot lured and inveigled 
into shipping. 

“Get ’em aboard, feed ’em light, work 
“em hard, and hit ’em early and often,” 
was the joint recipe of the pair for de- 
veloping the riff-raff into docile and com- 
petent men of the watch. 


“Good evening,” 

she said in the 

purest English. 
“T hardly ex- 
pected to find 
any one here” 


Complacent owners were wont to over- 
look brutalities, especially when whale 
baleen was recovering from the big crash 
of 1906 and the bone-yielding bowheads, 
long unhunted, had once more become 
relatively plentiful. 

Experts in their line, it was by no means 
difficult for this precious pair to find a 
ship; and with a recent flurry in the fur 
market, the old bark Hester Pratt was 
outfitted for whaling and trading and 
pushed a blunt nose seaward. Aside from 
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the delicacies and private stores in Husky 
Hank’s lazaret there was very little whole- 
some food aboard. The bread was alive 
with weevils; the molasses was rank; in 


1899, so ’twas said, the casks of salt beef 


had once voyaged to Manila; it was 
rumored that the yellow and flabby pork 
was condemned naval stores auctioned 
off at the close of the Civil War. 

On such a vessel, at the mercy of such 
man-handling scoundrels as her captain 
and mate, Roger Dill found himself re- 
christened “The Pickle,” and held an un- 
willing and helpless prisoner. 

Through fog and wind and rain the 
bark pounded on her way, left the fog 
behind and stood away for Dutch Harbor. 
Now, for the first time since sailing, Cap- 
tain Tatum appeared on deck. Shaken 
by the sequele of a week of solitary and 
heavy drinking, much after the fashion 
of a captive bear pacing his cage he 
shambled back and forth along the 
weather side of the poop. 

His face twitching, staggering a little 
to the pitch of the bark now braced sharp 
on the port tack, he wheeled at the sound 
of a voice and steadied himself by 
gripping a mizzen backstay. 

“Who the hell are 
you?” he wheezed 
at the young man 
with a cut and 
severely bruised face 
who now confronted 
him. 

Respectfully Roger 

told who he was 
and related the cir- 
cumstances attend- 
ing his arrival on 
board the Hester 
Pratt. Husky Hank 
listened, his bulky 
form swaying to the 
rise and dip of the 
bark. 

“All right, son,” 
he whispered, sus- 
picious good humor 
gleaming in_his 
blood-shot eyes. 
“Tl see you git put 
aboard the first fish- 
erman we _ speak. 
My sailin’ papers don’t permit me to 
touch any point on the Canadian 
coast short o’ the Arctic, else I’d set you 
ashore on Vancouver.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Dill answered in all 
innocence, and then and there made up 
his mind that the husky skipper wasn’t 
as black as he had been painted. 

Very shortly, however, he was un- 
deceived, for as a small fleet of fishing 
craft loomed up practically ahead of the 
Hester Pratt, Tatum gave an order to the 
officer of the deck. The helm was put 
up a trifle, the yards squared a few pulls, 
and the trawlers were left miles away on 
the port hand. 

“See what I told yuh?” Gaffer Cum- 
mings pointed out triumphantly as the 
bark was again braced sharp on her origi- 

nal course. 

“Der only vay for you to leave dis 
packet is to yump overboard und svim,” 
Sawed-Off Petersen advised. 

With chagrin dragging at his spirits 
and drowning his new-born hope, Roger 
listened to the words of his mates and 
realized that the after gang was playing 
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Knots in a Cord: Stephen Allen Reynolds 7 





As the bucko glared about for signs of disapproval, the spectators slunk away and busied themselves at self-appointed tasks 


with him. He clutched the rail until his 
fingers became white and numb with the 
pressure. He watched the disappearing 
trawlers until his sight grew dim with the 
unblinking strain. And then a great rage 
mastered him. He ignored utterly the 
advice of older heads to stay forward and 
keep his mouth shut. He tore aft, scram- 
bled up the poop ladder and confronted 
the captain. 

The man at the wheel was striking eight 
bells as Husky Hank twisted his neck to 
see who was pattering along the deck 
behind him, and at the same instant The 
Knob emerged from the saloon com- 
panion and stretched himself noncha- 
lantly after his watch below. At sight of 
Roger Dill facing the captain, the mate 
stiffened, then strode toward the pair. 

“IT give you fair warning,” Roger 


threatened, * ‘that this game’ s going to cost 
you more’ n you figure.’ 
“How so?”’ the skipper demanded. With 


an eloquent look and a detaining finger 
he restrained Joel White from going into 
ac tion. 

“You can beat me, you can hold me 
aboard and work your will like that 
brute’s already done”’—Dill’s tightly 
clenched fist indicated The Knob— ‘but 
when we get back, you’re going to pay!” 

dull red surged beneath Husky 
Hank’s cheekbones. The Knob rubbed 
his itching fist with the callous palm of 
the sound hand. 


“T’m no friendless city scum,’ ” Roger 
raved on. “My father is 

“I don’t care if your dad’s the Presi- 
dent!” came the hoarse and husky in- 
terruption. “On this bark I’m bigger’n 
he is. In fact I’m gust about God Almighty!” 

And with the blasphemous utterance 
and with a quickness born of much prac- 
tise, the brogan-shod foot of Hank Tatum 
lashed out. One thrill of exquisite pain 
shot through the midriff of Roger, and 
the next instant the bony knob of Joel 
White stretched him flat and senseless on 
the deck. 

The stupor mercifully shielded the 
youth from the agonies which he might 
otherwise have suffered, for a rain of 
kicks and blows fell on him. And when 
they tired of the orgy, fearful perhaps 
that they would either kill or hopelessly 
maim a potential foremast hand, master 
and mate stood back and looked at their 
work. 

It was a little after eight bells, noon of 
the second day, lying bruised from head 
to foot in a bunk in the evil-smelling 
forecastle, that Roger began the making of 
what he was pleased to call his “rosary.” 





T was only a bit of cord, perhaps the 
lanyard of a marlinespike, dangling on 
a rusty nail near the head of the bunk 
occupied by Roger Dill, but it was des- 
tined to become strangely knotted and 
singularly treasured. To the thwartship 


rolling of the bark it swung and brushed 
the bruised face of the lad too stiff and 
sore to raise a hand to shift it. 

Sympathetic souls among the _fore- 
castle hands, themselves fellow sufferers, 
nursed him to the best of their ability. 
The slops brought forward from the gal- 
ley were unspeakable, but on the second 
day Roger responded gratefully to a hand- 
feeding of bean soup, a nourishing article 
practically unspoilable at the hands of 
the cook. When the watch had gone on 
deck and the members of the crew below 
had eaten and were snoring in their bunks, 
Roger put forth an arm. The movement, 
slight as it was, all but wrung a groan 
from him, but he held the bit of cord 
between his fingers. 

Brooding on the wrong which had been 
done him, the home from which he had 
been torn, Roger lay for a while with 
closed eyes, then roused himself to at- 
tempt the raising of the untried arm. 
This, with much pain, he accomplished. 
Now he moved his legs one at a time, 
flexed his knees and. discovered with 
blended pain and joy that as far as he 
could determine he had _ miraculously 
escaped broken bones. 

Idly he passed the cord through his 
fingers and found a knot at each end. 
Over one of the knots he cast another and 
drew it tight. An idea came to him as he 
felt the double knot, for now in spite of 
his misery he smiled whimsically and 
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murmured through cut and swollen lips: 
= knot, a kick; each big knot, a beat- 


ee a iere the Hester Pratt dipped along 
on her course, giving a wide berth to such 
sails as were sighted. For there were 
others aboard beside Roger who would 
willingly have swum miles to escape fur- 
ther brutalities at the hand of the mate 
and the itching foot of Husky Hank. 
Ghostlike, the bark slipped through the 
lead-colored waters of the Unimak Pass- 
age, and with no pause at Dutch Harbor, 
headed up for Behring Strait. 

Meanwhile, blessed with the recupera- 
tive powers of youth, Roger had 
partly recovered and was adapt- 


or two. The blunt nose of the Hester 
Pratt would sheer away from the threat- 
ening berg. And then suddenly would 
come the command from aloft: “Hard a 
starboard!” 

Abruptly the prow of the whaler would 
swing in the opposite direction, all but 
graze the precipitous sides of the berg and 
enter, to the relief of all hands, a narrow 
lane of open water visible heretofore only 
from aloft. It was now: “Steady! Steer 
small!” 

Hour after hour these tactics were re- 
peated, and as long as the wind was 
favorable the bark made substantial 
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forenoon watch Roger climbed the poop 
and went aft to stand his trick at the 
wheel. 

“Nor’east-by-east, half east,” the 
helmsman called, and added in an under- 
tone, “Husky’s vicious today. Mind 
your steerin’.” 

Roger repeated the course as given him 
and seized the spokes. Husky Hank 
tramped back and forth, from time to 
time casting a rheumy eye over the 
weather rail. Shortly the wind hauled. 
The bark would no longer lay her course. 
Husky looked aloft at the main royal now 
fluttering softly, and with an oath glanced 

into the binnacle. 
“Never mind the course,” he 





wheezed. “‘Keep her on the north- 





ing himself to circumstances. 
With the advice of Gaffer Cum- 
mings: “Keep your trap shut 
till we get back; you’ll only catch 
the worst of it,” he was pursuing 
a policy which embraced a quick 
and silent obedience to orders. 
No stranger to the sea when he 
came aboard, he picked up rapidly 
the ways of men with “square 
riggers,” and was able soon to pass 
a gasket correctly, take a two-hour 
trick at the wheel, and perform 
creditably the hundred and one 
things required of an ordinary 
seaman. 

Twice during the approach to 
Cape Prince of Wales, the grim 
and barren point guarding the 
entrance of Behring Strait, whales 
were sighted and boats lowered. 
But no whales were taken. A 
stoved boat and the loss. of a 
new-fangled swivel gun curdled 
the sour tempers of both captain 
and mate. Aiiceds, from cooper 
to cook, now came in for a share 
of abuse and physical violence, and 
as the summer ice-pack was en- 
countered most of the men forward 
were ripe for murder. 

There came a morning in July 
when there loomed ahead a sap- 
phire sea studded with crystal 
bergs. Skirting the edge of a 
thousand-acre floe, the Hester Pratt 
bore to starboard and began the 
negotiation of the Strait. 

The foreroyal yard had _ been 
sent down as the ice-choked en- 
trance of the Strait was approached, 
and a crow’s-nest rigged in the top. 
Now The Knob, ice pilot par excel- 
lence, climbed to the barrel and, 





Sunday Motorists 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Black lines of autos wind and wind, 
Contentment and a wood to find, 
To find contentment and a tree 
Beside some stream’s garrulity. 
Beside some waterfall or peak 

The way to God the autos seek. 


All the autos push and press, 
Hunger and thirst for righteousness. 
They leave the evil and the sin 

Of the towns and enter in 

To the church, which is the wood. 
Easily, easily understood 


Is the creed the autos know: 

Help your brother with a tow, 
Lend him tire-irons, tape or crank, 
Half the gas from out your tank— 
Heaven itself is only won by 
Doing as you would be done by. 


Lines of autos pass and speed, 
Hungry, thirsty, from the need 
Of a leafy cloister where 

Still, small voices call to prayer. 
Thus by moss and fern and sod 
The autos find the way to God. 


’ard edge of that cloud yonder.” 

He pointed forward and _ indi- 
cated over the bowa coppery cloud 
roughly formed like a tam-o’- 
shanter. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” Dill answered, 
and gave the wheel a spoke of 
weather helm. 

Husky Hank watched the royal 
fill, and then walked off and en- 
gaged the mate in conversation. 
Roger went on with his steering. 
He found little difficulty in keeping 
the bark true with the cloud, but 
soon the Hester Pratt began to 
leave behind her a curved wake. 
For the cloud, low and_ borne 
rapidly before the fresh breeze in 
a southeasterly direction, was fast 
drawing the bark to the southward 
and eastward. 

Both Husky Hank and The 
Knob awakened suddenly to the 
fact that the vessel was sailing the 
arc of a circle, and both of them 
rushed aft. 

“Where the hell d’yuh think 
you’re steerin’?” the captain de- 
manded in his hoarse whisper. He 
grasped the spokes on the lee side 
of the wheel, and with a muscular 
effort spun the helm with a vio- 
lence which nearly threw Roger to 
the deck. 

“You told me to steer for the 
northern edge of that cloud!” he 
protested, and pointed to the cloud 
now, due to Husky’s interference, 
almost abeam on the starboard 
hand. 

“T’ll teach yuh to answer back, 
yuh damned Pickle!” the skipper 
wheezed, and followed his words 











binoculars in hand, guided the 





with a cruel kick. 





bark through green leads running 
into open patches of blue water. 
Unerringly the mate conned the bark and 
bawled his orders to the man at the wheel. 

For the time being Roger forgot 
his wrongs. Fascinated, he watched the 
bark, her sails bellying with a whole-sail 
breeze, rushing to what seemed certain 
destruction against a monster berg with 
an apparently solid floe behind it. Nearer 
and nearer the vessel would approach the 
glistening barrier, and those on deck 
would hold their breaths. 

Then, at the moment the jib-boom 
seemed due to crash against the unyield- 
ing ice, with the subsequent fetching up 
all standing and the toppling of masts 
and yards, Joel White would bark: “Port 
a little!” 

The helmsman would ease off a spoke 


progress. At other times, however, when 
calms prevailed or when it was impractic- 
able to beat to windward she would tie 
up in the lee of one of the heavier floes 
while captain and mate would rack their 
brains for tasks to keep the crew busy. 

The deck was holystoned and scraped 
to a snowy whiteness. Whale-lines were 
stretched and coiled back in their tubs. 
Lance and harpoon heads were honed to 
razor-edge sharpness. Cable chains were 


chipped and restowed in the lockers, and 
cargo and trade goods moved to better 
advantage. 

One windy day in mid-July the last of 
the ice-packs was passed, and now, save 
for the main Arctic pack to the north- 
ward, 


all was clear. At four bells in the 





Although Roger evaded the full 
force of the flying foot, it profited 
him little, for The Knob lashed out a 
blow full in the youth’s face. 

It was more than human _ nature 
could stand. With bull-dog ferocity and 
a maniacal disregard for consequences 
Roger tore into his assailants, using fist 
and foot. The taste of blood was in his 
mouth. Subconsciously he knew he was 
courting death. Yet he was resolved to 
go down fighting. 

Back and forth behind the wheel the 
battle raged. The bark, with no one at 
the belm, ate into the wind, and soon the 
thunder of her spilled canvas brought 
hands aft. 

Sawed-Off Petersen was in time to see 
the last of it: the wielding of a green-heart 
(Continued on page 83) 
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TRAIL BLAZERS OF THE FAR WEST. 








TE BY BODMER 





FROM AN OLD P' 


Early-day explorers meeting a Mandan chief outside a Missouri river trading-post 


The Rocky Mountain Fur Company 


INE years had passed 
since the voyageurs of the 
great Northwest Com- 
pany came singing down 
the broad Columbia in ten birch 


bark canoes to take possession of Illustrations from “Travels in North America of Maximilian, Prince of Wied,” 
printed in London, 1843. By courtesy of John Howell, San Francisco 


\storia. Now Great Britain held 
the territory which men called 
Oregon. The country which Lewis and 
Clarke had explored—and which the 
\merican trappers had occupied—was to 
all intents and purposés a portion of 
Canada. 

So far as the Government at Washing- 
ton was concerned that con- 


By Frederick R. Bechdolt 


Author of : When the West Was Young, etc. 


fringes of the green Kansas_ prairies. 
Capital had caught the pioneer spirit. 
In this year of 1818 the air was full of 
projects: land colonies, trade with the 
Spanish settlements, cities in the un- 
tracked wilderness. 


which the development of the 
West was brought about. Its 
originators named it the Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company. 

Like the stage lines, the 
wagon trains of the traders, the 
great stock ranches and the rail- 
roads which followed it, this was a 
purely commercial proposition. In it—as 
in its successors—men of money risked 
their wealth and men of action often 
risked their lives; and because of their 
bold striving it came to pass that the way 
was paved for the great migration to the 
Pacific Coast. By that migra- 
tion the people of the United 





dition of affairs could have 
gone on to this day. After 
the end of Thomas Jefferson’s 
administration there began 
the policy which has con- 
tinued, almost without inter- 
mission, ever since: the policy 
of letting the West take care 
of itself—excepting when 
some opportunity for plunder 
offers. 

But if the Government 
was indifferent the people 
were not. It was a period 





contain. 


N this series Mr. Bechdolt is telling the vivid 
story of the days when the country from the 
Rockies to the Sierra was as little known as 
central Africa before the time of Livingston. He 
depicts the highlights of the great westward 
migration and there are more thrills in his fact 


tales than the romances of the fiction writer 
—The Editors. 


States forced their Govern- 
ment to recover Oregon from 
Great Britain. 

Potosi is the name of the 
village where the plan origi- 
nated. It lies among the 
hills of eastern Missouri, 
unmarked by monument, 
ignored by histories. Only a 
few men know that here 
were born two projects which 
helped to change this Nation’s 
destiny. 

Near Potosi there were lead 








of mighty restlessness. Flat- 
boats were floating down the 
Ohio river laden with families from the 
Atlantic seaboard and their household 
goods. Men who had barely finished 
their clearings in Kentucky and Indiana 
were moving on to build new cabins in 
the forests of Missouri. And Missouri 
backwoodsmen were migrating to the 


And so it came that there was born, in 
a sleepy little Missouri village, a business 
enterprise by which men hoped to make 
their fortunes from furs beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. It was one of the first of 
those bold ventures, based on the exploi- 
tation of the country’s resources, by 


mines and there was a small 
smelter in the town. During the years after 
the War of 1812 the price of lead declined. 
The mines and smelter shut down. And 
by the close of 1818 four of Potosi’s leading 
citizens found themselves inactive. 
It was, as has been said, a period of 
mighty restlessness. These four men of 
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Fort Pierre, near the present site of Pierre, South Dakota, in the early thirties 


Potosi caught the fever. Moses Austin 
who owned the lead smelter, and his son 
Stephen, who was a member of the Mis- 
souri legislature, were the first to suc- 
cumb. They sold out their holdings and 
departed to the Spanish possessions west 
of the Sabine river, to start the land 
colony which was called Texas. Every 
schoolboy knows what great things came 
out of that venture. 

The other members of the 
quartette of leading citizens 
were Andrew Henry and 
William Ashley, mine owners 
both of them. It has been 
told how Henry had returned 
from the country of the 
Blackfeet at the Three Forks 
of the Missouri river. Now 
his partner, Manuel Lisa, was 
dead and Henry was some- 
where near fifty years of age, 
a tall man, with gray streaks 
in his dark hair, dressed after 
the fashion of the times 
with a high hat, ruffled 
shirt front, tight breeches 
and highly polished boots. 
No one would ever have 
taken him for the buckskin 
clad rover who had fought 
Indians and eaten horseflesh 
in the Rocky Mountain 
wilderness. He was fond of 
reading and owned quite a 
library; he played the violin 
at home of evenings. 

But the itch for adventure 
was tantalizing him; and his 
partner Ashley helped the 
thing along. This Ashley 
was still in his early forties, 
a politician of considerable 
note, lieutenant governor of 
Missouri and general of the 
militia. He had helped to 
organize the first bank in St. 
Louis, had been a surveyor 
and had dabbled in a dozen 
different real estate ventures 
—one of those men who must 
be forever active, to whom 
the hazard—rather than 


the gain—is the real appeal of business. 

Ashley heard Henry’s tales of the old 
fur trading days. He began to talk of a 
new company to go beyond the Rockies. 
The departure of the two Austins on their 
great adventure set him on fire. In the 
spring of 1821 he managed to re-arouse 
his partner’s enthusiasm. 

During the period since the fall of 
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An Assiniboine chief in full parade dress 


Astoria the fur trade had languished. 
Thanks to Governmental indifference the 
traders got no protection against the 
upper Missouri and Rocky Mountain 
Indians. The British factors were con- 
tinually stirring these tribes against the 
Americans. There was but little traf- 
ficking—and there were no permanent 
posts—above the Mandan villages in 
what is now South Dakota. 
But the stark mountain- 
eers, who had begun to find 
their ways into the wilder- 
ness earlier in the century, 
still existed. The breed had 
developed stronger with the 
decay of the old log forts. 
They needed no walls to 
protect them and no base 
of supplies to fall back on. 
They were free trappers. 
When Manuel Lisa and An- 
drew Henry had abandoned 
the outposts in the Rockies, 
one party of these rovers 
under old Ezekiel Williams 
wandered southward along 
the edge of the Continental 
Divide, until some of them 
got as far as Santa Fé. Other 
bands followed their example. 
In little groups and, more 
often still, in pairs, these 
lean, bearded men traveled 
on horseback through the 
lands of the Crows, the Sioux, 
the Cheyennes and the Ara- 
pahoes. They lived with the 
Indians; they married into 
the tribes and they learned 
the secrets of the wilderness: 
the routes between the distant 
hunting grounds, the Passes 
across the Rocky Mountains. 
And so it came that during 
the year while Henry and 
Ashley were making their 
plans, there drifted down to 
St. Louis—now a_ thriving 
young city by the Mississippi 
—wanderers in moccasins and 
buckskin who spoke of a route 
across the Rockies which they 
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called South Pass, a route of which they 
had heard from the savages. None of 
them had seen it. They gave but vague 
accounts of it, but all agreed that it was 
far easier than any of the defiles by which 
the expeditions of the past decade had 
made their crossings. Looking about 
him to learn what he could of the wilder- 
ness into which he was to make his 
second venture, Andrew Henry saw some 
of these men and heard their stories. 


Recruiting Adventurers 


What with these tales and his own expe- 
rience wherein such men as John Colter 
had figured largely, Andrew Henry began 
to see the wisdom of carrying on the com- 
pany along new lines. Manuel Lisa and 
the old timers had borrowed the Canadian 
idea of permanent trading posts along the 
rivers and fleets of boats manned by 
Creole voyageurs to ply between those 
posts and civilization. From the begin- 
ning Ashley and Henry resolved to rely 
more upon the backwoodsman than on the 
oarsman. In the spring of 1822 the part- 
ners were ready to recruit their expedition 
and on the twentieth of March the Mis- 
sourt Republican carried this advertise- 
ment: 

“To enterprising young men. The sub- 
scriber wishes to engage one hundred 
young men to ascend the Missouri river 
to its source, there to be employed for two 
or three years. For particulars enquire of 
Major Andrew Henry near the lead mines 
in the county of Washington, who will 
ascend with, and command, the party; or 
of the subscriber near St. Louis. (Signed) 
William H. Ashley.” 

Enterprising young men were plentiful 


The Rocky Mountain Fur Company: 





in those days. Before the issue of the 
Missouri Republican was a week old they 
began appearing in Potosi and at Ashley’s 
new home near the outskirts of St. Louis. 
Lean youths in homespun came bearing 
the long-barreled rifles with which their 
fathers had slain Indians in the Kentucky 
hills; and burly flat boatmen who had 
fought and drunk and rollicked in every 
river village from Pittsburgh to Natchez 
under the hill. There were runaway 
apprentices and sons of well-to-do French- 
American merchants and a few lank trap- 
pers whose hair was streaked with gray. 
It was a motley company that went up 
river with Andrew Henry in two keelboats 
that year: rowdies and gentlemen; boys 
and men of middle age. Such crowds had 
sailed with Drake and Frobisher and John 
Paul Jones; and in the future were to ride 
with trail herds from the Rio Grande to 
the Yellowstone. 

Somewhere near Fort Osage one of the 
keelboats struck a snag in midstream and 
within five minutes it had disappeared be- 
neath the yellow current; the men were 
swimming for their lives; ten thousand 
dollars worth of goods were gone. Ten 
thousand dollars was a large amount in 
those days. And Ashley had mortgaged 
his last bit of property to go into this ven- 
ture. Some weeks later, above the country 
of the Mandans, a party of Assiniboines 
swooped down upon the expedition, half 
of whose men were convoying a her 
newly purchased ponies along the bank. 
The savages went whooping off across the 
wild Dakota prairies stampeding the live- 
stock before them. Ashley returned to 
St. Louis. He was one hundred thousand 
dollars in debt; now he managed to bor- 
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row more money; and with this he set to 
work to recruit a second expedition which 
would ascend the river in the coming 
spring and join his partner’s party some- 
where near the mouth of the Yellowstone. 
Luck plays a large part in most enter- 
prises. It did in this. Had Andrew Henry 
and William H. Ashley hung to their orig- 
inal intention of sending their expeditions 
across the Rocky Mountains by way of 
the Missouri’s headwaters, the making of 
their own fortunes and the discovery of a 
transcontinental wagon route to Oregon 
and California would probably have been 
indefinitely postponed. But circum- 
stances beyond their control prevented 
them from following out their plans. Two 
things took plac i 
them—which would have wrecked this 
enterprise had the partners been the sort 
of men whom it was easy to discourage. 


The First Disaster 


The first of these events came in the 
autumn. While Ashley was returning to 
St. Louis Henry had gone on up river. In 
the neighborhood of the great falls—where 
the city of that name stands today—his 
old enemies, the Blackfeet, ambushed a 
party of his trappers and slew four of 
them. Now the Indians made it so hot 
for him that he had to leave the country. 
His men drifted southward, trapping the 
beaver streams through the Little Rockies 
and in the springtime they rendezvoused 
near the mouth of the Yellowstone. Here 
Henry built a log stockade and cabins; 
and while the work was going on a Sioux 
war party stole in upon the trappers and 
ran off forty odd horses. As the old saying 
has it, they were “set afoot,’ which is 
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When the Blackfeet attacked the fur trading posts along the route of Lewis and Clarke, they forced the trappers to seek a new 
pass across the Rockies. Their incessant attacks led to the discovery of South Pass in Wyoming 


over which wheeled vehicles could cross the Rockies 
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Fort Clark on the Missouri in the days of the trappers. 


about the worst plight into which men can 
fall when they are among hostile Indians. 
Henry sent a messenger down river to 
notify his partner of his condition. And, 
while Ashley was coming upstream to 
relieve the stricken party, there befell 
another calamity which was to help in 
changing the whole American fur trade. 

By straining his credit to somewhere 
near the breaking point that winter Ash- 
ley had been able to get two keelboats, 
supplies for trading, and one hundred 
men. These last had been recruited by 
another advertisement in the Missouri 
Republican; and among the enterprising 
youths who had responded to that want 
ad were several who deserve a passing 
glance. 


The Second Disaster 


There was a tall, slim boy, not yet nine- 
teen, dark haired and quiet spoken, who 
stood out as a marked figure because he 
knelt to pray beside his blankets every 
evening and carried a Bible with him. 
He had come from New York state, mak- 
ing his way down the Ohio to St. Louis on 
a flat boat. His name was Jedediah 
Smith. Younger by a year than he was 
Jim Bridger, who had been a blacksmith’s 
apprentice in St. Louis. In days to come 
these two were to be known as the greatest 
of the West’s pathfinders. In this same 
company were David Jackson, for whom 
the verdant mountain valley and the lake 
by the Three Tetons were afterward 
named; William Sublette, Tom Fitz- 
patrick with the withered hand, and 
Etienne Provost, son of a St. Louis mer- 
chant—the town of Provo, Utah, bears 
his name today. Boys all of them—the 
eldest had not passed twenty when the 
Creole cordelle men bent their shoulders 
to the long lines and started towing the 
two flatboats up the Missouri. Of older 
men there were a few; and one of these 
was Edward Rose. Part white, part 
negro and part Cherokee; in years gone 
by he had been a river pirate down on the 
lower Mississippi. From the neutral strip 


near Nagadoches, where the desperadoes 
of three races gathered during the first 
years of the nineteenth century, he had 
drifted westward—men said with a price 


on his head. For a decade and a half he 





had roved through the Rocky Mountain 
country, a free trapper, living most of the 
time with the Crow Indians. He was a 
chief in the tribe. A sullen man, dark 
featured, and taciturn; he met with distrust 
whenever he came among the white race; 
and yet there is no record of his having 
done aught but help the expeditions with 
whom he served. He knew the secrets of 
the northern Rockies, the routes by which 
the hunting parties traveled. Ashley had 
hired him as interpreter and during the 
slow voyage up the river often consulted 
with him. There is no doubt that in these 
conferences the man of mongrel race told 
of the South Pass by which the Crows 
crossed the Great Divide at the head of the 
Sweetwater. 

Such was the personnel of the expedi- 
tion. On the night of the first of June the 
two keelboats lay anchored in midstream 
opposite the mud-hut villages of the 
Arickara Indians. 

Here near the mouth of the Cannonball, 
at the lower end of a great bend the Arick- 
aras had built a palisade of logs on the 
high western bank of the Missouri. Along 
the narrow strip of beach between the 
river and this fort, forty of Ashley’s men 
lay, guarding a half a hundred ponies, 
which had been purchased from the In- 
dians that day. The other members of 
the expedition were sleeping on the keel- 
boats. 

The dying fires made red marks in the 
darkness. Somewhere upstream, from 
the direction of the other village of the 
Rees, there came the thump-thump of a 
war drum. Old Edward Rose stood on 
the sandbar among his sleeping compan- 
ions, listening to the sound. Earlier in 
the evening he had rowed out to the keel- 
boats and warned Ashley that the Rees 
meant trouble; he had advised the Mis- 
sourian to cross the land party to the 
other side of the river and to move the 
barges further away. But Ashley had not 
heeded. The booming of the war drum 
continued. The half-breed shrugged his 
shoulders and sought his blankets. He 
had done what he could; it was none of his 
business now. 

When the dawn was whitening the 
eastern sky a shot sounded on the western 
bank. Silence followed. The sleepers had 
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FROM AN OLD PLATE BY BODMER 
Indians are crossing on the ice crust of the frozen river 


awakened; they waited with their rifles in 
their hands. Some minutes passed. The 
light was growing. The palisade showed 
black along the summit of the bank. Sud- 
denly from that blackness came many 
slim red tongues of flame. The crackle of 
the rifles rose to a sharp crescendo. The 
shrill warwhoop sounded. A dozen of the 
party on the sandbar were down. 

The others lay on their bellies striving 
to find some living target behind the loop- 
holes of the palisade. The horses were 
scuffing in wild panic, straining at their 
picket ropes. The firing on the bank grew 
more intense. 

Now Ashley gave the order to swing the 
keelboats closer to the shore, that he 
might come to the relief of the stricken 
party on the bar; but the French Cana- 
dian voyageurs were seized with a wilder 
panic than the ponies under the bank; 
they paid no heed to him. They cut the 
hawsers and let the scows drift down- 
stream. 


Changed Plans 


Meanwhile two or three of the “enter- 
prising young men” who had been re- 
cruited by means of the want ad in the 
Missouri Republican, laid hold of a skiff 
and rowed ashore to rescue their com- 
panions. They managed to get some of 
the wounded in the small craft and take 
them back to the barges. The most of the 
survivors plunged into the current and 
swam for it. 

In less than half an hour after the firing 
of the first shot the affair was over. Ash- 
ley had succeeded in getting the French 
Canadians to moor the keelboats to the 
bank two miles or so below the Ree fort. 
Fourteen men were lying dead on the sand 
bar. Ten others, badly wounded, were 
aboard the scows. The voyageurs were in 
mutiny; they flatly refused to go on up 
stream. 

That night Ashley sent young Jedediah 
Smith and a half-breed guide across coun- 
try to notify his partner of what had taken 
place. The pair reached the mouth of the 
Yellowstone after many hazards from hos- 
tile Indians and Henry brought his party 
down river. The united forces, with the 
help of Joshua Pilcher of the Missouri Fur 

(Continued on page 76) 
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One of the three men was so helpless that he almost 


needed to be carried by the others 








ON HIS OWN 


HE yellow surface of the Peel 

river lay at the foot of the Mc- 

Pherson bluff scarce wrinkled 

by any air. It was late sum- 
mer. The last boat—the only boat 
—had gone back up the Mackenzie 
a week ago, which ended all touch 
of McPherson with the outside world 
for the year, unless the snowshoe patrol 
got through from Dawson, across the 
Rockies. The feel of autumn was in 
the air, although the month was August. 
The long banks of fireweed which lined the 
river were dulled and dim, the Indian 
Paint had paled its blossoms, the grasses 
were bowing as though ready in advance 
for their long weight of the Arctic snow. 
From the grassy sloughs the wild geese 
now were honking, learning how to fly— 
how to fly four thousand miles. 

Corporal Bray sat silent and gloomy on 
the lookout bench on the top of McPherson 
bluff. From the bench Bray could see 
five miles down the river to where a 
timbered point projected, round which 
any boat must turn. It would be eleven 
months before any boat would round that 
point again—eleven months, during seven 
of which yonder tundra-covered slopes 
of the low Northern Rockies would be 
white instead of dirty brown. 

Claxton—sergeant of a post whose total 
personnel comprised but three men in- 
cluding himself—came and stood beside 
Bray, offering his packet of tobacco—a 
precious thing in that latitude. Bray de- 
clined with a morose shake of the head 
which made Claxton look at him out of 
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the corner of his eye. He only remarked, 
for the sake of making conversation, that 
he thought this year’s lot of matches even 
worse than the average. 

““Everything’s worse!” broke out Bray 
savagely. “It’s rotten here, that’s what 
itis. W’y in’ell did we ever come up ’ere, 
tell me that, Sergeant? Three of us, just 
castaw ys. My second term north of 53— 
but never again! Once I’m time-expired 
—and I will be come the ’leventh of Jan- 
uary—lI’ll never again put my neck back 
in the little old Northwest collar. I’m 
done!” 
“Yes?”’ said Claxton. ‘Four terms for 
me—I’ve got gray at it. But tell me, 
Bray, what'll you do when your time’s 
out up here? I suppose we ought to’ve 
thought of that when the inspector was 
here with the boat—it never occurred to 
either of us but that you’d stay right on. 
There’s no way of gettin’ out to sign on 
again, unless you snowshoe it out to 
Dawson with the patrol, come Christmas. 
You’re not time-expired by then, and 
you couldn’t get across in January.” 

“Do?” exclaimed Bray. “I'll tell you 
what I'll do. Tl move into one of the 
cabins yonder an’ be my own man, that’s 
what I’Il do! I'll watch you an’ Hale get 
up in the mornin’ an’ eat soured potatoes 


an’ whitefish and bannocks an’ tea 
—TI’ll watch you do that three times 
aday. I’ll watch you set down an’ 
figger your bally accounts which the 
inspector cares so much about. 
I'll watch you’n Hale go over once 
more the invent’ry of confiscated 
furs we’ve ’ad in charge here for ’is 
Majesty these last three years. Ill 
watch you feed the dogs an’ go out after 
wood, an’ take your exercise, an’ do your 
rounds in the village after dinner. I'll 
watch you unlock the Loucheux, our 
prisoner, every mornin’ from the cook- 
stove leg, an’ lock him back again every 
night—Gawd knows what we’ve got ’im 
in charge for. I’ll watch you’n Hale play 
football in the snow—but I’ll not play! 
I'll not work, neither. Them’s the things 
I'll do with you two! I'll larf at you. 
I'll be time-expired an’ me own man. 
Sign on again? Noton your life! I’llnot 
renew.” 


HE accumulated venom of months of 

monotony spoke in Bray’s long tirade 
—a thing unheard of before in the slow, 
dull life of the frontier station. 

“Yes?” said Claxton, nodding. “Would 
you pay your board with Hale and me? 
There’s nothin’ in the regulations about 
that, by the way—we’re not runnin’ a 
resort for gentlemen of leisure. You might 
make the cook sore if you kicked too 
much. And I fancy what chance you’d 
have with old man Friese at the trading 
post yonder. Good prospect, eh? Better 
sign on again.” Claxton smiled pleas- 
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antly. He knew the northern megrims, 
and had himself well in hand. 

“That I'll not!” said Bray sullenly. 
“T’]l not work an’ I'll not play. I'll be me 
own man, if I have to go down river an’ 
live with the Huskies.” 

“Fine finish, that, for a man,” said 
Claxton evenly. “I’ve known men who- 
’ve tried it. There’s no lack of white 
Eskimos up here, if the explorers’d get 
busy findin’ them. Plenty of white men 
have let down that way.” 

“Let down?” broke out Bray. “That 
makes me sore! We all let down when 
they throw us out here in the ice an’ 
snow. What chance ’as a man for a man’s 
life in this service, I’d like to know! 
Whitefish an’ spuds an’ tea, a dollar a day 
an’ no prospect but freezin’ off his feet. 
It’s all wrong.” 

“No,” answered Claxton, still quietly, 
“I don’t believe it’s all wrong. It’s hard, 
but a lot of hard things have to be done 
that aren’t wrong at all. If it was wrong 
the government wouldn’t ask us to do it. 
What we do here is hard for us, but it’s 
for the use of others down below—it’s for 
the rest of us.” 

“The rest of us! What good do we do 
up ’ere? If we died, there’d no one in the 
world know of it.” 

“Four of us died last winter,” said 
Claxton, ‘‘and all the world knew of it, 
and the next patrol came through from 
Dawson just the same. That’s what 
we’re here for.” 

“‘An’ a fine thing to ’ope for—to freeze 
on the trail, an’ lie in a grave they ’ad to 
dig with fire to melt the frost! What 
good did that do to them outside, I 
awsk?” 

A flush came to Claxton’s sunburned 
face, but he was silent for several moments 
before at length he spoke. 

“Corporal Bray,” said he, “it’s time for 
football exercise. Go over. and get Con- 
stable Hale. Unlock the prisoner and 
bring him with you. I’ll not be playin’ 
with you this evenin’ myself.” 

Bray’s face reddened in sudden anger. 
This was the same sergeant who had told 
him and Hale when they were left at this 
post that they need not salute him in the 
morning when there were no natives 
about. Yet here he was, using his author- 
ity and not acting man to man. 

“T don’t need no exercise,” said Bray 
at last. 

Claxton made no answer. Not an eye- 
lash flickered as he sat gazing out across 
the river at the dun-covered hills. At last, 
sighing, he turned to Bray and raised his 
own arm, just touching the stripes on the 
sleeves. “‘Corporal Bray will report at 
once for the football,” said he quietly. 

And Corporal Bray did. He arose sul- 
lenly, but with the habit of discipline still 
on him. 

“Corporal,” said the sergeant sternly— 
and this was to his friend, his bunkie, his 
companion here in the long Arctic night— 
“Corporal, don’t you salute an officer?” 
He himself stood stiffly and looked Bray 
straight in the eyes. The recalcitrant 
saluted and turned toward the log bar- 
racks to obey his orders. 


ERGEANT Claxton, much troubled, 
watched Bray as he disappeared, 
soon to reappear with Hale, the new re- 
cruit, and the native prisoner. He stood 


and watched them for half an hour in 
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their football exercise in the little open 
space they called the parade—saw them 
kick the ball, pass it, fall on it, wrestle 
over it. But he himself did not join, as 
he had every day until now since they 
three had come to McPherson post, 
farthest north of all the stations of the 
Northwest Mounted, save only the one 
on Herschel Island, on the coast itself. 

“Oh, no!” muttered Bray to Hale under 
his breath, nodding to where Claxton 
stood. “’E won’t pl’y! ’E’s a bally 
officer an’ ’e don’t ’ave to pl’y with com- 
mon folks like you an’ me! Yah! I’m 
goin’ to quit, that’s what I’m goin’ to do!” 

That night Claxton did not sleep on 
the floor with his bunkmates, but exer- 
cised his privilege as commanding officer 
of the post and carried his blankets to the 
only bedstead, in a room apart. He lay 
awake most of the night. 


HE other members of the Fort Mc- 

Pherson post slept late next morning 
and arose silent. Claxton remained in his 
room until fully razored and buttoned. 
The breakfast was well nigh over before 
anything was found worth much comment; 
although with them breakfast usually 
had been rather a merry affair. 

They started, paused and all moved 
toward the door together at the unusual 
interruption that came—the sounds of 
strange voices from the direction of the 
river. They found the bank lined with 
natives of the local village. Among 
them stood two figures—strangers, white 
men, as could be seen at a glance. Both 
were armed. 

The strangers now advanced to meet 
the three members of the McPherson 
garrison. One was a hardy looking man, 
short, strong, lean and very much 
browned by the weather. Above the 
sunburned mass of blond beard there 
shone a brilliant, hard blue eye, wholly 
full of self-reliance and wholly empty of 
any fear. It took but a second glance to 
see that the other stranger, the one ad- 
dressed as “Jimmy,” much his like in look 
and garb though younger and slighter of 
build, was the speaker’s son. A second 
glance for both, appraising their rough 
clothing, their native moccasins, their 
general air of familiarity and fitness, 
would have placed them as trappers, 
traders, adventurers, a long way from 
their native land but much at home 
wherever fortune found them—Americans, 
Claxton knew, as soon as the man spoke. 

‘Mornin’, Sergeant Claxton,” said the 
older man, advancing and offering his 
hand. “I reckon it’s Sergeant Claxton— 
of course I’ve heard of you.” 

““Yes,’”’ said Claxton, in his grave, un- 
smiling way. ‘How did you come in?” 

“Boats from below—that’s our two 
snub-noses below, there. Camped with 
the Huskies last night and was comin’ on 
up to see you. Me and my son came 
from forty miles up the Mackenzie above 
the Peel—two or three American inde- 
pendents been in there the last year or so.” 

“Yes, I know,” rejoined Claxton. “Then 
you must be Williams, of the States?” 

“Yes. And my son Jimmy. These 
your men?” 

“*Yes—Corporal Bray, Constable Hale.” 

They all shook hands. Williams’ eye, 
shifting, missing nothing, now and then 
caught the steady look of Claxton’s, also 
observant of the strangers so curiously 
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arrived from nowhere in particular at an 
off-season of the year, when men began to 
think of holding up for the winter. 

“We're movin’ camp, Sergeant,”’ said 
the newcomer. ‘We done a good trade 
last season, and I’ve made arrangements 
with another Yankee to pool in to get our 
fur out—he’s goin’ out Rat Portage way, 
to the Yukon. We aint neither of us too 
much loved by the H. B., likely”—he 
grinned a half instant—‘‘but we aint none 
of us dependent on ’em none, neither— 
we'll get our fur out all right, all right. 

“But now,” he went on, “‘we’re after 
fox, white fox, an’ we know where to go. 
We’ve been about in the Great Slave 
country one season, and now we want in 
farther over east. We Yankees are great 
to wander round like, you know.” 

“Over east?—what do you mean by 
that, just?” asked Claxton. 

“We're goin’ in on the Anderson. Used 
to be a H. B. post there, long time ago—” 

“A longtime! I should say so! There’s 
not been a post there for over fifty years— 
not since a thousand Huskies died of the 
plague, over in there. No one goes there 
—man, that’s absolute unknown, the 
Anderson!” 

“Sure, and for fifty years it’s been 
raisin’ fur, an’ no one to trade it! That’s 
the best white fox country in the world— 
it’s full of fur. Jimmy an’ me have a 
habit of goin’ where the fur is.” 

“T couldn’t let you go. The natives 
have always been bad over there. Besides, 
how you’d get in there with any supplies 
is something I can’t see—man, there’s no 
trail and no waterway into the Anderson.” 

“Aint there?” A swift gleam of cun- 
ning flashed in the hard blue eyes for a 
passing instant. “Leave that to us. 
We'll git in, an’ we'll git out, an’ we'll 
bring out our fur—an’ we'll git it out, too, 
acrost the Rockies into Yankee waters, 
an’ not ask no help of the H. B. Company, 
neither. ’S long as we don’t break no law, 
why should you stop us? You don’t want 
to discriminate against Yankees, do you, 
Sergeant?” 

“T don’t want to discriminate against 
anybody,” answered Claxton, “but I’m 
here to prevent needless loss of life or 
property, and you see—” 

“Leave all that to me. I aint not to 
say anxious to lose my life nor my prop- 
erty! Jimmy an’ me can take care of our- 
selves. We traded round Good Hope 
long enough to learn some Rabbit Indian 
lingo, and some Husky. We’ve lived with 
Huskies along the river. This village of 
Cogwolloks, Huskies that comes up here 
to meet the H. B. boat with their schoon- 
ers—they live east on the coast, some of 
”em, an’ they say they aint got no trader. 
They say they hear of villages, that come 
down the Anderson, and the country’s 
lousy with fui—I know it is. 

“Plan is, we'll go down river with them, 
and sledge it in after the sea closes—if it 
does before we git east far enough to make 
our pitch for the winter. There’s a big 
village over in east somewhere. Trust me 
an’ Jimmy to find it. Some of our outfit’s 
on ole. Ketowowik’s schooner yonder, 
part’s in our two boats. We come in here 
to check up an’ to see if we could git some 
more flour an’ bacon—ours miscarried, 
mostly, on the last boat down. I reckon 
maybe we'll git it next year, but that’s 
too late for a Yankee, if it aint for a H. B. 
man. 
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As Bray entered he found himself looking into the muzzle of a long revolver 








“Try the trader. Yonder he is.” Clax- 
ton nodded to the short, grim, gray figure 
who stood, aloof and incurious, at the door 
of his own log post. 

“To hell with old man Friese, an’ the 
H. B. outfit!’ exclaimed the independent 
trader. ‘‘He’d do a lot for me, wouldn’t 
he? No, I only thought maybe you Police 
boys’d do a little something on the side 
for me—for cash, or trade—maybe a 
bottle or so of booze—next year, if mine 
gits through.” 

“Have you any along now?” asked 
Claxton innocently. 

it? ml bd ‘ * 8 

Certainly not—my ‘permit’ for two 
gallons was dry sixty days ago. But next 
year—” 

“The Royal Northwest Mounted can’t 
trade in outfit, sir. It’s only if you were in 
distress. If you are, you can’t go in east, 
there. As to our own supplies, we never 
have enough. Unless you are in distress—” 

“Me an’ Jimmy don’t git in distress,” 
replied the sturdy stranger, with a short 
smile. “‘We git through. I don’t reckon 
you want to stop us, when we come in 
open an’ aboveboard an’ tell you our lay, 
an’ leave our route, an’ say we’ll take the 
chances. We've got as good a right as 
any explorers to explore, haven’t we!—as 


good as Stefanssen or Amundsen or any 
of them—call me Williamsen, then, an’ 
let us go! We’ re growed men, an’ it is a 
man’s country—” 

A flash of respect for the speaker’s sheer 
courage and audacity came to Claxton’s 
face. “There’s something in what you 
say,” he began, “Now, we don’t know 
that country—” 

“Give me till when I’ll come back, I’ll 
hand you a workin’ map of it!” said the 
stranger. “We'll go anywhere, Jimmy an’ 
me, an’ come back—an’ go in agin. 
We’re after the fur—and we'll git it.” 

“Come onin to breakfast,” said Claxton. 

The self-reliant trader fell behind Clax- 
ton as they now turned toward the bar- 
racks and laid a hand on the shoulder of 
Corporal Bray, turning on him a ques- 
tioning glance of his hard blue eye. “I 

say, you're a stout built chap yourself, 
Mr. Bray—you’d ought to know some- 
thing about mushin’ a dog team, eh?’ 

eS housands of miles,”’ said Bray, grum- 
blingly. “Oh, don’t I know?” 

“And for one-an’-a- quarter a day? 
Excuse me, but fur tradin’s better for a 
stout young man. Your own lodge, an’ 
your own woman—your own goods an’ 
your own bit of booze come nightfall—an 








at the end of the year maybe five or ten 
thousand to the candy—eh? I can’t see 
what you fellows see in the service. 
It’s a dog’s life, an’ no pay.” 
“Right you are!” said Bray, 
tent. “Right enough. 
much more of it.” 
“No? What’s wrong?” 
“Time’s out in January— 
tin’ then,” said Bray. 
“So? Up here—quit up here an’ can’t 
get out? Say, friend, drift over an’ see 
Jimmy an’ me on the Anderson, when you 
do!” The cold eye, owned by a man 
who was a cold judge of human nature, 
covertly was watching Bray. 


malcon- 
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HE breakfast passed mostly in silence, 
and small time was lost by the 
traders after they had eaten. 

“Well, we must be on our way,” said 
the older man, tightening the soft thong 
belt that held his trousers. ‘Sorry I can’t 
leave a good bottle of Scotch with you 
fellers—I know how long an’ lonesome it’s 
goin’ to be for you all.” 

“We'd not mind,” said Claxton, grin- 
ning. “But let’s not talk about it—ours 
is all gone, same as yours, it’s nary 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Granite Falls seemed unrunnable, but at last a channel was found close 
under the granite wall. (Insert) The author dressed 
for a dangerous rapid 


Hell and High Water 


The Grand Canon's Roaring Rafids Vanquish the Explorers 


station at the mouth of Bright 

Angel Creek we learned that 
the river was flowing 25,000 second- 
feet on the day of our arrival, and that 
a couple of days previously it had 
been up to over 35,000. This was from 
three to four times the season normal, 
and doubtless a much greater flow than 
any previous party had encountered 
in the Upper Granite Gorge. The peak 
of this latest rise had found us at the 
Hance and Sockdologer rapids, and _be- 
cause we had done so well in running these 
heavy falls we were more inclined than 
ever to the belief that high water, con- 
trary to our first fears, was our friend. 
Certainly it had made navigation less 
laborious so far, and there seemed even 
grounds for the belief that it had been 
safer. All in all, we were rather sorry to 
find that the river had fallen rapidly dur- 
ing our stop at El Tovar. If this con- 
tinued there would be more rocks sticking 
up to avoid, more restricted channels, and 
probably the necessity for more lining or 
portaging at rapids which, at higher 
water, could have been run with full 
loads. We were losing our former whole- 
some and salutary respect for the power 
of the river in flood and began rather 
hankering for more chances to tweak the 
tail of the Dragon of the Colorado. And 
that was just the kind of challenge the 
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Dr. Moore geologizing in the spray under 
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Dragon was waiting for. He had 
always been at his best with confident 
people. 

When we returned to the boats on 
August 28th to resume the voyage we 
found there a cameraman from the Fox 
News Company, who bore an order from 
Colonel Birdseye for a passage in one of 
the boats as far as the foot of the Bright 
Angel Trail. The Grand, as rather the 
most stable of the fleet, was designated 
for the job. As a motion picture camera 
set up in the cockpit would have inter- 
fered with the use of the oars, there was 
nothing to do but to open one of the holds 
and establish tripod and operator inside. 
The forward hold was chosen for this pur- 
pose in order not to interfere with my out- 
look while dropping stern-first down the 
rapids. The mile or so of river to be run 
had much swift, broken water but noth- 
ing that was dangerous—not ordinarily, 
that is. 

As this was the first occasion any of the 
boats had entered any but comparatively 
slack water with a hatch removed, | 
started out with the idea of being espe- 
cially careful. This thoroughly laudable 
resolve survived all the way through the 
lohg winding riffle below the bar of Bright 
Angel Creek, but when I found the tail of 
it dashing hard against the overhanging 
cliff at the foot the temptation to give my 
passenger a chance to perpetuate on cellu- 
loid the back-thrown spiral was too strong 
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to resist. Shurtleff closed his eyes (as he 
confessed afterward) when the cliff 
started to fold over on to him but stuck 
vamely to his crank. He got a generous 
sousing but was rewarded by the only 
close-up of a rapid taken from a boat dur- 
ing the voyage. Our own little movie 
cameta was never operated near rough 
water except from the bank. 

My excursion under the cliff carried the 

Grand too far to the right to miss a shallow 
midstream boulder bar just being uncov- 
cred by the falling river, and she bumped- 
the-bumps all the way down, turning 
round and round in the surging current. 
l'wice the gunwale was hove under as she 
truck a rock beam-on, but each time, 
uckily, there was just enough water to 
swing her clear. From the boating stand- 
)oint an upset in such a place would have 
been unpardonable; and yet that was very 
nearly what happened. Shurtleff was 
clawing red water out of his eyes with one 
hand and cranking with the other all the 
way down, and probably will never know 
unless he reads this how near he came to 
leaving his camera on the bottom of the 
Colorado. I have not yet seen the re- 
ultant picture, although I did read in a 
Chicago dispatch that a woman fainted on 
viewing it—doubtless from the illusion of 
spinning round and round. 


A Buzz-Saw of Water 


Pipe Creek Rapid, with its fall of nine 
feet in a double riffle, we ran with the 
notley daily river party from the rim as 
pectators. There was no bad water here 
but one had to watch where he was going 
in account of encroaching rocks on both 
ides. The visiting cameraman was 
lropped at the foot of Bright Angel Trail, 
t the head of this rapid. He was ready 
» go on with us to the Hermit Creek 
rail, but room in the boats was already 

a premium, especially after Hermann 
calies Chief of the Land Classification 
Branch of the Geological Survey, joined 
is at Bright Angel and brought the num- 
The cook, 


est for some time, agreed to hang on for 
nother stage on the chance that a man 
ould be brought down to replace him at 


Bass or Havasu. 


At Horn Creek, a mile below Bright 
\ngel, we found a far fiercer rapid than 
iny previous reports had led us to expect. 

he fall was short but rock-choked and 





After the cloudburst time was spent digging up 
the buried cooking outfit 


Hell and High Water 


Here is a unique picture 


violent. It was divided at the head by a 
large granite boulder which appeared to 
be outcropping bedrock. The main chan- 
nel was on the right but the current of this 
drove directly over a bad line of rocks, 
beyond which was a dagger-like point of 
black gneiss. Failing to avoid the rocks 
meant an upset and probably a smash 
against the point below. An especially 
sinister touch was added in the form of a 
peculiar wave near the dividing rock at 
the head. This, due to some remarkable 
irregularity in the bedrock, was thrown 
up in the shape of a rapidly 
revolving circular saw rip- 
ping in twain the solid 
chute of red water pouring 
over from above. 

After an hour’s recon- 
noitering it was finally 
decided to head in to the 
left of the dividing rock, 
and trust to being able to 
pull across the rapid and 
pick up our passengers in 
an eddy on the right of the 
foot of the rapids. Kolb, 
Lint and I ran in the order 
named at about hundred- 
foot intervals, so that one 
could be of help to the 
other in case of trouble. 
Kolb’s boat appeared to 
be in trouble from the 
moment it banged into the 
first wave below the brink, 
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-the Marble going overa big rock just before upsetting 


own hands too full to 
avoid being ripped by the “buzz-saw”’ 
to note more than that the Marble was 
wallowing through beam-on and under 
little control. I did not learn until after- 
ward that one of Kolb’s oars had been 
carried down in a swirl, breaking the cleat 
holding the rowlock and leaving the boat 
entirely at the mercy of the waves. Kolb 
reported that he had missed an upset by a 
narrow margin and displayed a side badly 
bruised by a blow from the oar as it was 
torn from his grasp. 


A Wet Passage 


Lint ran the Boulder through without 
trouble and I had nothing worse than a 
rough banging and a cockpit half full of 
water. Blake, running last, got too far to 
the left, as a result of which the Glen was 
caught in a whirlpool and flung violently 
against the rocky bank. The boat came 
in for a hard bumping before a landing 
was made but was not damaged. 

The so-called Granite Falls below the 
mouth of Monument Creek was reached 
the following day. This isa rough looking 
piece of water, with all of its left side un- 
runnable from rocks and the current of the 
right side setting heavily into an under- 
cut cliff in huge crossing-running waves. 
Indeed, looked over from anywhere along 
the bar on the left, the eye discerns no 
channel that appears clear enough to per- 
mit the passage of a boat without striking 
either rocks or the cliff. For this reason 


but I had my 
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Hell and High Water: 





Flashlight picture of the party in camp at Devil's Slide Rapid. The men are on the 


boats moored to the rock 


all of the early voyageurs, as well as all 
but one or two of the later ones, made a 
portage here. When one climbs high up 
on the righthand cliff, however, a course 
opens up with the main set of the current 
along and through the line of broken 
waves under the overhanging granite wall. 
Several hours were spent in reconnoitering 
and testing the set of the current with 
driftwood before it was decided to chance 
a run with full loads. Fortunately the 
passengers could clamber down along the 
boulders on the left. 


Many Round Trips 


All four boats ran at the same time and 
separated by not over a hundred feet. 
Once past the barrage of rocks at the head 
there was little danger of anything worse 
than a swamping. The waves were high 
above our head along the cliff, but with a 
throw-off after striking the rocky wall 
that helped materially in keeping the boats 
from being drawn in too close. It was an 
infernally wet passage and the Grand, fol- 
lowing its usual submarine tactics, scooped 
up over half a cockpitful of water before 
emerging from the upper riffle. Pulling 
into a big eddy at the right to bail before 
running the lower riffle, I found my boat 
banging against the cliff before a half 
dozen buckets had been thrown out. 

Resuming my oars, I tried to get 
back into the current and complete the 
run but could not work out far enough 
to keep from being carried back into the 
foot of the eddy again. The deeply sub- 
merged boat handled badly on account 
of the great amount of water remaining in 
the cockpit, yet there was only time for a 
few seconds’ bailing before it was carried 
back upstream in the eddy and thrown 
against the cliff. That forced me to take 
up the oars again and make another at- 
tempt to escape the clutches of the big 
whirlpool. Another failure. In all, I 
must have made a half dozen futile round 
trips before spilling out enough water to 
regain control of the boat and pull a sufh- 
cient distance to avoid the back-suck of 
the eddy and head into the lower riffle. 

It was rather an amusing performance, 


notably to my friends on the bank; yet— 
especially under less favorable conditions 
—it might have developed into a very 
troublesome problem. With a completely 
filled cockpit, or with a damaged boat, it 
is easily conceivable that one might have 
been held in the grip of that highly pur- 
poseful eddy long enough to lose his pa- 
tience and possibly some sleep. A nine- 
teen-foot drop in Granite Fall accounted 
for the power of even the back-kick of that 
vicious tumble of water. 

A half hour from the foot of Granite 
Falls took us to the bar at 
the head of Hermit Creek 
Rapid, where we camped 
for the night. All of the 
earlier expeditions port- 
aged at this rough sixteen- 
foot drop, and at least one 
boat has been lost there— 
that of Russell and 
Monette, carried away 
while being let down on a 
line. There is a Harvey 
camp two miles up Hermit 
Creek from the rapid, and 
in anticipation of our run 
it was crowded with 
parties from El Tovar 
who had come down to see 
the fun. These included 
Superintendent Crosby of 
the Grand Canton Na- 
tional Park, several Santa 
Fe Railway and Harvey 
officials, and a score of 
tourists. The Fox movie 
man had also come back 
to the river to make a 
farewell picture. 

Kolb, who was acting 
as head boatman on the 
strength of his former 
canon voyage, announced 
after looking over the 
rapid that a portage of 
boats and loads would be 
necessary. Fortunately he 
changed his mind over- 
night, and therough but 
comparatively simple run 
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was made with full loads the 
following morning. The boats 
ran in pairs—the Boulder and 
Marble first and the Glen and 
Grand after an interval of ten 
minutes. The Grand shipped less 
than half as much water as it had 
taken at Horn Creek or Granite 
Falls. That was the only rapid 
on the voyage at which we had a 
gallery. We saw the last of our 
visitors from the tails of our eyes 
as we barged by the point at which 
they were perched by the rapid; 
there was no clambering back for 
a more formal leave-taking. 

The twelve-foot fall at Boucher 
Creek Rapid was broken and 
choppy but not bad torun. We 
camped for the night on the bar 
of Crystal Creek. There doubt- 
less are times when this little 
stream lives up to its name, but at 
the moment it was just about as 
crystalline as a drool of black- 
strap molasses. The mud had evi- 
dently been sent down by a cloud- 
burst back behind the north rim. 
The rumble of distant thunder 
drew nearer as twilight deepened 
and the last of the amber afterglow put a 
finish of burnished copper on the inky 
forefront of a sinister spear-head of cloud 
that came nose-diving down from the 
plateau into the canon. Hovering like a 

raiding Zeppelin, the boiling bag of nim- 
bus opened up and tried to bomb the camp 
with a few thousand tons of flying water. 
Missing its mark by half a mile, the 
whirling bolt of vapor charged on and 
bumped its head to pieces against the red 
sandstone cliffs of the south rim. We 
watched the finish by the glare of the 





Portaging the boats down Lava Creek Rapid 
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Hell 
celestial suicide’s own thunder- 
bolts. The crash of falling water 
rending the rocky pinnacles a 
mile above our heads was so 
tremendous that the roaring of 
the imminent rapid had_ the 
momentary seeming of the babble 
of a meadow brook. 

Twice more the ranging shots 
of the raiding fleet of thunder 
clouds missed the camp during 
the evening, and it was not until 
every one had excavated his little 
sand terrace and turned in for 
the night that the enemy returned 
in force to clean up the job by 
putting down a cloudburst bar- 
rage all the way across the 
Grand Canon. It is not possible 
that. we were in the center of any 
me of the deluges, else finis for 
the expedition could not but have 
been written then and _ there. 
Yet it appeared to be almost solid 
water that was pelting us from 
the very outset of the onslaught, 
to be followed shortly with hail 
and sand and rocks. Anything 
heavier would have meant disin- 
tegration. 

Such tents and flies as had been erected 
were beaten flat at the first gush; the rest 
of the cataclysmic discharge poured 
directly upon our sleeping bags. Weighty 
as it was, the downpour direct from the 
skies could doubtless have been weathered 
with nothing worse than a soaking; it was 
the cataracts which quickly started roaring 
down over the cliffs that put real teeth 
into the storm. Several beds with their 
human contents were covered with sand 
ind rocks; two or three of them were 
picked up bodily and carried down toward 





The Grand at the foot of Lava Creek Rapid 
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Do you wonder they portage the boats down Lava Creek Rapid? Here is one view of the 


tumbling water 


the river. The hydraulic engineer claimed 
that nothing but his sapiency of the tricks 
of running water enabled him to deflect 
the wild cascade which was sluicing his 
bed and camera supplies into the Colo- 
rado. The latter, fed by a solid line of 
tumbling falls which must have extended 
for miles on both sides, added its bit to the 
water carnival by starting to rise in 
rapidly augmenting waves. One of the 
engineers, washed to the brink of what 
a few minutes before had been a five-foot- 
high cut-bank of sand, found one of the 
moored boats coming to 
meet him over the top of 
the crumbling wall. 

The peak of the cloud- 
burst passed ina few min- 
utes but several hours of 
intermittent showers con- 
siderably complicated sal- 
vage work and made sleep 
out of the question. In 
fact, it took most of the 
next forenoon to dry out 
bedding and recover all 
that was salvable of our 
buried outfit. The worst 
casualties were suffered 
by the cooking unit. 
Many knives, forks and 
dishes never did turn up, 
though a couple of hours 
of systematic mining re- 
stored the two Dutch 
ovens and the most in- 
dispensable of the pots 
and pans. The radio 
aerial proved a_ useful 
clothes-drying line. 

The river receded as 
rapidly as it had risen 
and the broad shallow 
rifles of Crystal Creek 
proved easy running in 
spite of their sixteen feet 
of fall. A half mile below 
here, however, a series of 
rapids below Tuna Creek 
provided a lively diver- 
sion. The first riffle, 
with a fall of ten feet, ran 


without a break into a second, where the 
river surged against the right-angling 
bend of a cliff. As there was little chance 
to land above the second riffle, a signal 
was made that the boats run right on 
through and land on a bar immediately 
below for lunch. I failed to keep far 
enough to the left to make the landing, 
and to avoid piling up on a jutting point 
of rocks at the foot of the eddy had to pass 
up the lunch rendezvous and pull back 
into the current. It was a near squeeze 
with the rocks, but when | discovered that 
the gorged channel was blocked by a huge 
midstream boulder fifty yards ahead it 
looked as if we might have fallen out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. If there had 
been time I doubtless would have taken 
an hour or two to con the ugly place from 
both sides and test the set of the current 
with driftwood. With not more than a 
couple of seconds to make a decision, I 
plumped for the lefthand channekand did 
what I could with the oars to persuade the 
Grand that this was the softest side of the 
barrier to bump—if any bumping was to 
be done, that is. The jolt was a solid one 
when it fell and about all that assured me 
that it did not come from the rock was the 
fact that the stern did not crumple under 
the impact. 


The Threat of Rocks 


We had headed dead on to the boulder 
and it was only the charitably inclined 
back-flung wave that tossed the Grand 
aside and prevented another of those 
proftless tests of strength between soft 
wood and native granite. My eyes were 
too full of water to notice just how near 
we were to an upset, but I am inclined to 
think the only real risk we ran was from 
the whirlpool immediately behind the ob- 
structing rock. | fanned the air with a 
futile stroke into its roaring depths as the 
boat rollicked along the edge of the in- 
suck, and this was followed by a long 
instant of hesitation while it made up its 
mind about toppling over in or going 
ahead. It was a real relief when I was 
able to strike my flopping oars into water 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Rosalie Kenyon was in love with the 
oldest river in the world, the river 
that brought the little red-boomed 

paddy boats from Mandalay 


THE THIRD BUTTON 


OSALIE KENYON was in 

love ‘with the oldest river in 

the world, with its dragon- 

headed pagodas that rose 
out of enchanted vapors beside the 
slim-waisted deodars and palms. The 
river brought the little red-boomed paddy 
boats from Mandalay, the waddling two- 
deck junks that flaunted their yellow 
lantern gods above the flat-faced Burmese 
children playing on the poop. 

But more than all she loved the Irri- 
wadi because it was the means of keeping 
Bobbie Gerard in Rangoon. Gerard was 
employed by the Irriwadi Navigation De- 
partment. He was one of the poorly paid 
engineers who have striven since Adam 
to turn the fractious old river into a law- 
abiding lady. And the old lady was con- 
tinually doing her best to wreck, strand 
or molest any one-eyed little stranger that 
came seeking a berth for the night. 

The Department had hitched Bobbie 
to one of its new motor dredges that 
worked up stream and down stream ac- 
cording to the monsoon and the shifting 
sandbars. Bobbie also loved the river, 
but in a way that a dentist loves the 
mouth of a patient, with the single desire 
to rid it of roots and obstructions bad for 
the patient’s health. 

He worked in a covered deck space that 
gave him full view of the mighty river and 
the strange little people who toiled laugh- 
ingly along its banks. The tourists, sip- 
ping champagne under the sun-awnings 
of the Indo-Chinese paddle steamers, 
looked down at the white boy in jeans, 
hoisting mud and rock from the Malabar 
shoal and chanting his orders to the coolie 
gang running like monkeys along the rails 
of the tender. 

The motor dredge was equipped with a 
barrel-shaped, steel-toothed grip that 


By Albert Dorrington 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


snatched and groped like a Japanese 
dragon in search of food and nourishment. 
Up and down the navigation routes went 
Bobbie and his dragon, until the green 
safety flags were hoisted from the Mala- 
bar to the Hosang buoys. 

Rosalie Kenyon often visited the white 
painted house, abaft the roaring splut- 
tering derrick that flung the steel-toothed 
comb at the gaping sandbars. It was in- 
side this comfortable cabin-like apart- 
ment that Gerard controlled the heavy- 
bladed scoop. Also the cabin had be- 
come his home and his study. His sais 
made tea for Rosalie whenever her launch 
skipped alongside with one or more of her 
girl friends on board. 

Rosalie’s father was attached to the 
River Survey Department. A big busy 
man was Jim Kenyon, with this huge, slid- 
ing water monster on his hands and mind. 
There were times when the monster over- 
ran villages and towns, drowning people 
by the hundred. To Rosalie’s father the 
river had become something more nearly 
human than a gigantic water-ditch. It 
often assumed the functions of a man- 
slaying squid, with league-long tentacles 
of slime and sandy constrictors that 
twisted bridges to formless heaps of rods 
and girders. 

In a little while Bobbie would have 
done with dredging and the steel-toothed 
rock-lifter. He would take his place with- 
in a palm-sheltered office, among the 
white-coated men who play tennis in the 
early morning and growl incessantly 
about the hot weather. 

In the meantime it was his business to 


fight the reptile where it lived and 

not from the desk of a Government 

sanctuary. In another month the 

rains would be upon him to swell 

the reptile’s body and feed it for 
more mischief. 


Aise the rising among the Mins had 
made the river bank an unwholesome 
place for isolated whité men. Like chol- 
era and plague the dacoit was always 
with them. But from Mandalay to Mar- 
taban the river had never known a human 
beast like Tiger Lip, head of the Mins. 
Other dacoits had preserved a sense of 
etiquette when disturbing the even tenor 
of the white man’s life. They stole his 
polo ponies, and burned his house when 
resistance was offered. But invariably 
the river bandits were satisfied to decamp 
with the goods. 

Not so Tiger Lip. The priests of his 
clan had elected him honorary guardian 
of the river according to an age-old custom 
of the Mins. The election had conferred 
on Tiger Lip the spasmodic job of har- 
assing local navigation, shifting buoys 
from the Martaban sea entrance, destroy- 
ing lightships and boat stations that de- 
fied the ancient rights of his people. 

Tiger Lip was a fanatic afflicted 
with a dacoit dementia for destroying all 
forms of human progress that deviated 
from the principles established when the 
Deluge had interfered with the high- 
water mark of the Irriwadi. 

Tiger Lip hated lightships and the red 
floating buoys that rolled and danced 
over the death sands and were a warning 
to the dope-eyed Chinky shippers who 
tramp rice, oil and silk from Moulmein 
to Howrah. He had succeeded in killing 
three lighthouse keepers in the Black 
Delta, while his dexterity in removing 
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certain buoys from navigable channels 
on to a dead lee shore had earned him the 
gratitude of the distant hill tribes. 

Tiger Lip’s soul burned with a desire 
to cover the eastern bank of the Irriwadi 
with the skeletons of ships and paddy 
boats. Government officials cursed the 
fellow’s activities that threatened to in- 
terfere with the last tennis tournament 
before the monsoon. Like innocents 
threatened with massacre they trebled 
the price on his head. 

The dank-haired little Mins in the 
jungle fastness of the hills were overcome 
by the splendor of Tiger Lip’s achieve- 
ments. He was the true guardian of the 
river, the holy keeper of the waters. They 
prayed for his health in the mud shrines 
of Aklab; the nats and other useful spirits 
of the river were invoked to aid him. 

Bobbie Gerard had heard of Tiger Lip. 
He was officially interested in his methods 
and movements. The ten thousand rupees 
fered for his capture, dead or alive, 
always quickened his imagination. It 
was the price of a natty little bungalow 
in the hills, a runabout car. 

Moreover, the capture of Tiger Lip 
would bring one’s name under the eye of 
the dour chief in the Survey Department, 
Sir Eckstein Blimber, to wit. Blimber 
had a flair for avoiding Departmental 
juniors. At the moment he was not con- 
scious of Bobbie’s existence. 

But—if Tiger Lip could be cornered 
some morning the press agencies would 
fre the news of his capture over five 
continents. The Home Government 
vould see it. Rosalie Kenyon would be 
brought up against the fact that Bobbie 
Gerard— 

Poor Bobbie! Always a dreamer at his 
work. An assistant engineer had said 
that only for his habit of dreaming, Bob 
Gerard would have been building bridges 
across the Ganges. His life was cursed 
with dreams. Yet it is difficult for a 
young man to dredge the sand where Eve 
night have bathed without indulging in 
in occasional reverie. 

From dawn till dusk there was only the 
river to remind him of his job. Behind 
him, on the flat-bottomed tender that car- 
ried away the rocks and sand, was the 
serang and the coolie gang. An ugly rib 
of shoal lay under his keel. At low tide 
it became the roosting ground of bromley 
kites and other foul scavengers of the 
bunds. 

It was a whole week since Rosalie had 
skipped alongside in her pretty white 
launch, to discuss his chances in life and 
the latest bit of news concerning the new 
gymkhana across the river. 

Of course Rosalie’s father was unaware 
of her visits to Gerard, or he might have 
brought an extensive vocabulary to help 
dissuade her. But in Burma love laughs 
at language, dacoits, swollen rivers and 
heads. 


BOBBIE had just shipped his last scoop 
of sand and Malabar stone from the 
almost stagnant channel. The serang 
and gang had trooped ashore for the night. 
The darkness always brought relief to 
Gerard’s machine-harassed soul. Far 
away over the roof of limitless jungle the 
lights of Rangoon showed like a band of 
jewels against the sky.. He had no desire 
to join the men and women in the heat- 
fretted town where souls and bodies were 


The Third Button: 


bartered for stuff that bankers and mer- 
chants threw into copper scales. 

The river was almost deserted. Here 
and there a solitary barge slid past the 
lightship, to be followed by the dreamy 
prattling sounds aboard a drifting junk 
he could not see. Overhead the big white 
Indian stars cheered him with the thought 
that somewhere it was freezing even 
though things sizzled at Mandalay. 

The dredge possessed a small search- 
light that picked out objects on the river. 
Bobbie rarely used it except in emergency. 
And there were times when the fog-bound 
junks needed a warning beam. He spread 
out his river map on the table of his cabin- 
like shelter aft. 

A sense of coolness and repose had come 
with the night. The irritating jabber of 
the serang and gang had gone elsewhere. 
Bobbie stretched his long legs under the 
table and lit a cigarette. An owl hooted 
across the jungled slope of the river bank. 
The hoot was followed by the long, stren- 
uous croaking of Burmese frogs on the 
opposite shore. 

Bobbie stirred suddenly in his rattan 
chair. On the Irriwadi night sounds have 
separate values, and Gerard’s ear was 
tuned to a thousand little flutterings and 
gurgles that belonged to the somnolent 
river, whose health and physical 
well being he was paid to attend. 

The barking of an elk on the hill 
slopes, or the whine of the little 
brown wolf were familiar enough. 
But what he had just heard was a 
human sneeze, badly suppressed. 

Bobbie sat quite still, awaiting 
a repetition of the disturbance. A 
sneeze on a river, unaccompanied 
by alight, was almost unthinkable. 
In Burma men sneezed in well lit 
boats or junks that carried lan- 
terns. People did not move along 
the great waterway without lights; 
it was forbidden by law and was 
also dangerous. 

Swiftly and without moving his 
position, Gerard swung the drum 
of the searchlight across the 
stream. The accusing finger of 
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light shot out and round with amazing 
dexterity, like the blade of a duellist in 
quest of an opponent’s midriff. 

Gerard enjoyed a mystery, even a small 
one. His spray of white light probed the 
upper and lower reaches of the Malabar 
shoal as thoroughly as a needle probes for 
a splinter in the thumb of a child. 

And he found it. 

It was a floating buoy moving slowly 
in the direction of the dredge. Instantly 
Bobbie was seized with curiosity to know 
how a buoy could drift against the current 
to reach him. Then the spray of search- 
light picked out the flat brow and eyes of 
a man just visible over the rim of the buoy. 

The man was clinging to the buoy from 
the other side, was propelling it toward 
the dredge by means of his feet. As the 
tide swung the buoy half round, Bobbie 
saw that the fellow had a rifle slung across 
his shoulders. 

The young engineer was touched by 
the squat, murderous outline of his ap- 
proaching visitor. The long black hair 
and monkey brow, the slat-eyes that met 
the searchlight’s glance with a challenge, 
marked him as a river man, a bandit 
probably. 

In the twist of an arm, it seemed, the 
occupant of the buoy lay forward and 
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fired along the beam of light. The bul- 
let smashed the earthenware water bottle 
at Bobbie’s elbow. 

A stretch of the finger and the young 
engineer had switched off the searchlight 
together with the tiny bulb over his work 
table. A moment later he was crouching 
motionless under the dredge’s counter. 

In the throbbing darkness Bobbie told 
himself that Tiger Lip had favored him 
with a call. No other dacoit in Burma 
would have fired on a Government vessel; 
no other river bandit would have cut 
loose a number seven channel buoy and 
used it to approach the dredge from the 
middle of the stream. The ordinary dacoit 
was content to work from the river bank. 

Gerard felt his heart pounding, felt his 
flesh grow white and tense. The big 
dacoit was splashing nearer; the sounds 
under the dredge’s keel told him as much. 
And Tiger Lip with an army service rifle 
and a bandolier of cartridges and the ac- 
commodating sneeze, was coming on 
board 

Here and now the young engineer’s 
dream had taken shape. The big bandit 
of the Delta had delivered himself like a 
Christmas packet. But between the iron 
of naked reality and the gossamer stuff 
of dreams there often lies only an in- 
stant’s difference. In that instant Gerard 
took his fighting chance. 


She knelt 
on the deck. 
What is it, 
dear? Who 

is that 


horror _** 


The bandit on the buoy was an ice-cold 
man-slayer by caste and preference. After 
a proper number of killings and burnings 
he would shave his head and retire among 
the sacred hermits in the Shan Valley. 


To a fraction the young engineer 
gauged the distance of the oncoming 
buoy from the dredge’s side. Crawling 
to the derrick his finger connected with a 
nickel plated button, set in a gauge plate 
beneath the crane. 

Soundlessly almost the long-armed 
crane swung out into mid stream, the 
great steel-toothed comb poised at the end 
of the chains. His eyes followed the move- 
ment of the scoop as the teeth opened 
automatically and remained yawning 
over the dank slat-eyed dacoit, sprawling 
across the buoy. 

Nearer and nearer it drifted until the 
great moving shadow of “the crane fell 
over Tiger Lip’s eyes. A soft, sobbing 
snarl seemed to break from his lips 
at sight of the dragon-mouthed men- 
ace poised above. The steel jaws were 
agape, grinning hungrily like a humorous 
gargoyle about to devour a bun. 

“Mae, to shan, bo!’ The voice of Tiger 
Lip rose to a squeal of terror. For one 
blinding moment he sought to stave off 
with the barrel of his rifle the gaping 
rows of bayonet teeth that swooped and 
nipped down. 
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With arms flung back he leaped from 
the buoy to gain the cover of the dark 
waters. But in his backward dive the 
curve of the teeth closed on both sides, 
locking him within the barrel-shaped 
cavity like a squirrel in a cage. 

The finger of the young engineer slid 
down to a lower button below the gauge, 
and pressed. The shark-nosed scoop rose 
in the air and remained pendulating idly 
above the soft flowing waters of the river. 

Gerard remained silent for a while be- 
side the gauge. The weight of the scoop 
told him that the big river bandit was 
locked inside. But he was not sure whether 
the machine had killed, maimed or merely 
frightened him in its sudden close up. 
Bobbie Gerard was afflicted with a keen 
sense of sportsmanship, 
even towards buoy-steal- 
ing thugs and dacoits. 
Leaning over the 
dredge’s rail he called 
out loudly. 

‘Hi, there, Tiger! Had 
enough? Taram_ baga! 
Speak up, old thing! 
You’re not the kind of 
fish I want for supper!” 

There was no response 
and Bobbie was smitten 
with a horrible thought 
that his scoop had dealt 
finally with the dacoit 
marauder. Peering 
through the darkness he 
made out a few strips of 
cloth dangling from the 
slits in the teeth of the 
scoop. He sighed a trifle 
wearily. Breaking up 
river bandits in his mud 
scoop was not the way 
he had hoped to gain the 
Government reward 

Hereat he swung the 
flashlight full on the 
swaying scoop. He saw 
the form of Tiger Lip 
huddled within the circle of blades. Each 
feature of the river bandit’s face was 
revealed as clearly as in the close-up of a 
picture drama. The Mongol lips snarled 
back at him; the slat-eyes burned with the 
hate of a jungle beast. He reminded the 
young engineer of a giant rat he had seen 
hung up in a cage outside a shop in Canton, 
a whiskered, snapping abomination that 
called for instant destruction. 

Just here Gerard observed that the 
barrel of the rifle was peeping between the 
blades of the scoop. Instantly his hand 
struck the drum of the searchlight away 
from the river as the rifle roared. Bobbie 
felt a crushing blow near his shoulder. 
His body became suddenly limp. Hot 
blood filled the sleeve of his coat as he 
sank to the deck, sick and faint, his fingers 
clutching helplessly toward the drum of 
the searchlight. 


ROSALIE Kenyon had been bored to 
death by callers from_Rangoon’s 
social committee and clubs. The day had 
been insufferably hot, and during the long 
afternoon her thoughts had gone out to 
Bobbie, churning up rocks and sand off 
the Malabar shoal. It was a week since 
she had seen him, and the Vice Regal ball 
was due at the end of the month. She 
wanted Bobbie to go. There were a dozen 
men in the Department anxious to take 
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her, but Miss Kenyon had fixed ideas con- 
cerning the cavaliers worthy to tread on 
her dainty toes. 

So—in the dusk of the Irriwadi. night 
she turned her water-limousine in the 
direction of the Malabar light, where 
Bobbie was getting on with the etceteras 
and improving Burmese waterways for 
the benefit of posterity and a hidebound, 
golf-ridden Administration. 

This was rather an informal under- 
taking, she realized, but it was an even- 
ing when Rosalie was gifted with inspira- 
tions. It occurred to her that she might 
bring the dishevelled Bobbie home in the 
launch, feed him, praise his work, scold 
his superiors and treat him as her dear 
mother had treated the boys, to believe 
in a woman’s help and understanding. 
This would justify the informality of her 
going to get him. 

Rosalie was no stranger to the Stygian 
gloom of the river. Night after night she 
had brought her father home from the 
various functions that claimed his atten- 
tions. But she was just a bit puzzled re- 

garding Bobbie’s exact bearings. Of 
course his light would soon settle the 


difficulty. 


HE distant crack of a rifle died away 

over the reaches, an unusual thing at 
that hour of the night, she told herself. As 
the launch fled down the dark stretch of 
channel she beheld suddenly a curious phe- 
nomenon. The dredge’s small search- 
light described an arc as it leaped over the 
left bank of the river. And there it stayed 
like a sword that had been laid aside. 

This was not Bobbie’s way to handle a 
drum of light, she argued. The flat 
white beam had a sprawling, drunken 
look as if it had been flung down and for- 
gotten. 

Instinctively she slowed down the 
launch as she neared the dredge. The arc 
of her own powerful binnacles revealed a 
strange sight. 

The big steel rock grip was suspended 
over the river. She gazed at it fixedly, 
and the cold fear that seizes women in 
the presence of supernatural happenings 
held her dumb. 

What looked like a forest beast was 
peering in her direction through the blades 
of the steel comb. She saw its live eyes, 
its dank matted hair, the nails of its hands 
or paws clutching the bars of its prison. 
And then she saw the rifle barrel up- 
slanted at the dredge’s cabin shelter. 

In her frozen panic she switched off her 
lights at the moment the launch touched 
the dredge’s side. Mechanically she made 
fast with the painter in the stern, and with 
the strength of her eighteen years clam- 
bered from the poop of the launch to the 
dredge’s rail. 

The drum of the searchlight flooded the 

cabin with the glow of a thousand lamps. 

Her eyes leaped to Gerard lying in a pool 
of blood inside the doorway. His face 
was ghastly white. All the little things 
that had cried in her heart since the death 
of her mother years ago rose to choke 
and blind her as she knelt on the wet, 
clotted deck. 

“What is it, dear? 
ror—” 

The rifle roared from the steel cage 
swinging from the crane above the river; 
the bullet ripped through the planks of 
the table beside her. 


Who is that hor- 
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She lay flat on the deck, half stunned 
by the report. But even in her white- 
lipped terror she could not read the mean- 
ing of the Thing inside the steel rock- 
clutch that had killed Bobbie and was 
now bent on destroying her. 

The sound of her loud breathing seemed 
to wake the gray-faced boy engineer from 
his death torpor. His lips parted in an 
ashen grin. 

“T—] lifted him from a buoy 
Tiger Lip. Try put out search- 
light. Quick!” 

Rosalie understood as she crawled face 
down across the cabin, while her nerves 
leaped at the thought of another bullet 
smashing through the thin partition that 
sheltered them from the river.. Her hand 
stretched to the drum, touched the key 
with a fierce stab that left the river and 
the dredge in a pit-like darkness. 

Slowly she returned to the huddled fig- 
ure of Gerard, her arms folding him in her 
sobbing embrace. 

“Bobbie, Bobbie; oh, my dear 
what shall I do?” Although her heart 
seemed on the point of suffocation, her 
brain had grown clearer with the peril of 
the wolf-man looming at arm’s length. 
She was holding Bobbie’s face to her 
breast, holding his cold fingers against 
her hot cheeks. 

He moved almost with a scream of pain 
before he spoke. His lips were against her 
cheek; she felt the shape of the words 
that would not come. 

“Third button derrick gauge plate!” 

Now Rosalie Kenyon knew something 
about the buttons on Gerard’s rock- 
hoisting plant. Often she had seen him 
manipulate button One that dropped the 
dragon-toothed grip into the Irriwadi. 
She knew that number Two raised the 
grip and swung it back to the tender. She 
did not remember just what number 
Three did—nothing very important, any- 
way. 

Her gloved thumb struck it as she raised 
herself into an upright position against 
the derrick plate. Instantly a ghastly 
shriek stabbed the dark and the rifle 
roared again. Rosalie screamed in. terror 
and cowered on the floor by Bobbie. The 
bullet went wild, into the ceiling above 


their heads. 
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OICES came down the river. followed 

by the soft thrashing noise of a pro- 
peller beating in the dredge’s direction. 
At a glance Rosalie saw that the river po- 
lice had been attracted by the sounds of 
the firing. 

A grizzled police veteran of fifty 
climbed aboard the dredge and stepped 
quickly into the cabin. A sharp excla- 
mation escaped him at the sight of Rosalie 
Kenyon and Gerard. His alert eyes wan- 
dered over the vessel in search of expla- 
nations. 

“Who’s been doing the shooting?” he 
questioned respectfully, for he recog- 
nized in the shuddering young girl the 
daughter of a high caste official. 

Rosalie signed to the dark cage above 
the river and covered her face. Then in 
a choking voice she related what had hap- 
pened. 

The police veteran nodded grimly and 
called to an assistant in the cutter below. 
With some difficulty Bobbie was trans- 
ferred to the cushions of the cutter be- 
side Rosalie. With the launch in tow 
they sped like a torpedo to the military 
hospital at Malabar Point. 

A couple of hours later the surgeon was 
able to make a statement to Rosalie, seat- 
ed in the cool, white-walled dispensary. 

“A bullet in the shoulder is a nasty 
keepsake,” he told her. “But I give you 
my word, Miss Kenyon, he’ll be as fit as 
a guardsman in a month’s time. ‘The rest 
will do him good, the plucky beggar!” 


T the headquarters of the Rangoon 

police, the river patrol made his re- 
port the following day, concerning the 
incident on board the Government 
dredge. 

“The rock scoop was hanging from the 
crane when I got back to the dredge,” he 
stated to the old chief seated at the desk. 
“Tt was about an hour before daybreak, I 
should say. The rock scoop had some- 
thing inside it. At first I took it for a big 
crushed-up monkey. Later on, when we 
loosened the grip, we recognized old 
Tiger Lip.” 

Silence followed his announcement. The 
old chief merely nodded 

“There are three actions connected 
with the rock scoop,” the patrol officer 
went on finally. “It was the last one that 
stopped Tiger Lip’s gun play. The old 
bat had made up his mind to kill the two 
young people when daylight gave him 
the range. When the scoop comes out 
of the river, sir, filled with mud and sand, 
the water is squeezed out by extra pres- 
sure of the blades.” 

“And the third button did the squeez- 


ing, eh?” the old chief inquired with 
gusto. “I’ll bet my pension the girl 


didn’t know it!” he added thoughtfully. 

“She probably never will,” the river- 
patrolman afhrmed. “The big reward 
goes to Gerard of course.” 

“And she’ll get both!’ the old chief 
predicted. “Anyway, it’s the biggest 
trick in the history of this country,’ he 
commented good naturedly. ‘Young 
Gerard will lift bigger things yet.” 

Bobbie did not return to the river in 
his old capacity. He was drafted into 
a cedar-lined, punkah-cooled Govern- 
ment office as the husband of Rosalie 
Kenyon. And there was not a man in the 
service who begrudged him his good for- 
tune. 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 





The Tree Giver of Montana 





A Woman Governor in New Mexico 


An Indian Trailer of Texas Outlaws - 


The Director of San Francisco's Playgrounds 





She Served as Governor 


HERE is a Spanish proverb which 

says, “Fortune belongs to those 

who find her, not those who seek 

her.” It would apply to the career 
of Mrs. Soledad Chacon, the first woman 
to serve as governor in the United States, 
since she seems to have found success 
without seeking it. 

Mrs. Chacon was elected secretary of 
state for New Mexico in 1922. She had 
never been actively interested in politics 
or public work and the nomination came 
without seeking on her part. Upon the 
death of Lieutenant-Governor Jose A. 
Baca of Las Vegas Mrs. Chacon became 
the next official to act as governor in case 
the present incumbent should be out of 
the state. Fortune found her again, and 
while Governor James F. Hinkle was 
attending the protracted Democratic con- 
vention in New York Mrs. Chacon acted 


as the first woman governor in the forty- 
eight states. 

Her full name is Maria de la Soledad 
Chavez y Baca de Chacon, though her 
official signature does not require all those 
letters. She is of Spanish descent and has 
the charm and temperament which we 
associate with that race. She puts Latin 
vivacity into her work and says she en- 
joyed every minute of being Her Honor 
the Governor. 

It is not the first time, however, that 
her family has been honored with the 
highest state office. In 1822, just one 
hundred years before Mrs. Chacon be- 
came secretary of state, one of her ances- 
tors was made the first governor general 
of the province of New Mexico under the 
Mexican Empire. He was Don Francisco 
Xavier Chavez. Even a century before 
that a forefather of the Chacon family 
was governor and captain general under 
the Spanish Crown from 1707 to 1712. 


Historical repetition seems to come 
about without our noticing how events 
are shaping themselves, for though New 
Mexico is the newest state to be ad- 
mitted to the Union her first governor, 
appointed by the Spanish King, held office 
twenty years before the Pilgrims anchored 
the Mayflower off Plymouth Rock. It 
seems appropriate then that the first 
woman governor should hold office in the 
oldest city in the United States with the 
inheritance of wisdom gained through 
those ancestors who influenced this 
country for three centuries. 

It is not as a Spanish Dona, however, 
that Mrs. Chacon fills her office. She 
leaves her embroidered shawls behind her 
for the simply tailored gown of an Ameri- 
can business woman. The high tortoise 
shell combs over which the mantilla used 
to fall are no longer necessary for this 
modern daughter, since her black hair is 
bobbed. Spanish subtleties which may 
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Officially she is 
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have characterized this ofice long ago have given place to a 
direct business administration. 

In her first official interview, after she had taken her place 
behind the massive mahogany table in the executive office, 
Mrs. Chacon announced that she intended to follow Governor 
Hinkle’s policies during his short absence. While this adher- 
ence to a man’s regime may have disappointed a few feminists 
who hoped Mrs. Chacon might follow the example of Mrs. 
Landes when she became the temporary mayor of Seattle, it 
was a common-sense stand for the first woman governor to 
take. It showed complete harmony in filling another’s trust, 
and the policy of Governor Hinkle in pardoning Editor 
Magee, enemy of the state machine, was not reversed by the 
woman who occupied the executive office for nearly a month. 

Besides following the routine of governorship Mrs. Chacon 
had a new title, not used before by American women. She 
was the Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard of New 
Mexico, reminding one of foreign princesses who bear military 
titles. This rank, however, required no more martial strategy 
than signing requisitions on the War Department for the sum- 
mer encampment. 

It is more pertinent, from a feminist point of view, to 
examine Mrs. Chacon’s record in her own office, which so far 
has had few women claimants. As secretary of state she has 
been efficient and practical. The taxpayer is glad to learn 
that a woman administrator finds ways to practise business 
economy, as may be shown by comparing her budget with 
that of the last administration. 

There is another question which interests us with regard 
to women officials who are holding these elective offices for 
the first time: What is to be done with the husbands? 

Does a state office, which involves residence at the state 
capital, necessitate a separation from husband and children? 
Or will the husband accompany the wives and take care of the 
children? 

Fortunately for Mrs. Chacon’s problem, her husband was 
in a position to become the first assistant secretary of state. 
Adelina, who is twelve and James a little younger, also moved 
to Santa Fe, completing the family group. The first woman 
governor thus proves that a woman may remain a happy 
mother and wife as well as become a competent public official. 

Rutu LauGHutn BarKeER. 


... 
He Gives Away Trees 


ORTY-ONE years ago a Michigan farmer started west- 

ward through Minnesota and the Dakotas. He rode to the 
end of the transcontinental railroad which in those days was 
Miles City, Montana. He walked on to what is Billings, 
Montana, bought land and a few days later began to devote 
himself to the subject of trees. He has been doing it ever 
since. 

No man in the West is a more ardent advocate of the value 
of trees, shrubbery and birds. Not only does he give a great 
many talks to the farmers but he also practises what he 
preaches. His own 640-acre farm—the famous Hesper Farm 
which is known as the model farm of Montana—has every 
nook and corner planted with almost as many varieties of 
trees. There one will find cotton-wood, 
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Boot Hill Monument at Billings, Montana, dedicated to Western 
pioneers who died with their boots on, is not the only big 
thing done for that state by I. D. O'Donnell. He is a 
bird-and-tree enthusiast. Five thousand trees a 
year has been his average gift to the public 


O’Donnell saved the ceme- 





ash, elm, maple, box elder, locust and 
many varieties of fir. This man, whose 
name is I. D. O’Donnell, even has a solid 
row of trees round his four-mile fence 
line. Through the middle of his farm he 
has a_box-elder-bordered lane and _ his 
irrigation canal which flows through the 
property is lined on both sides with trees. 

Until a few years ago O’Donnell used 

plant nearly five thousand seedlings 
each spring. ‘These were given away, not 
sold. They were for those who would 
come and get them, provided they agreed 
to plant them. Practically all of the 
farms near Hesper farm are stocked with 
trees which O’Donnell started. Even the 
famous Billings Polytechnic Institute, a 
unique institution without entrance re- 
quirements which is designed primarily 
for boys and girls from the ranches of 
Montana, the Dakotas, Wyoming and 
Idaho, has one of the most beautiful 


campuses in the West because of the trees of the West. 


which O’Donnell supplied. 

For years on Arbor Day O’ Donnell gave 
a tree to every public school pupil in the 
city. At one time he planted five thou- 
sand seedlings on some leased land near 
the city with the idea that the city might 
use the land for a park. Then the land 
was sold and it was necessary to remove 
the trees. With the help of the local 
newspapers O’Donnell made it known 
that five thousand trees were available 
for those who would come after them. 
By ten o'clock the next morning every 
tree had been dug and was on its way to 
its new home in some part of the city. 

Civic usefulness has also been expressed 
by this tree-lover in his construction of 
Boot Hill Monument at Billings which 
marks the graves of thirty-five men, 
women and children who died with boots 
on while braving the pioneer hardships 


tery from gravel-pit diggers by getting 
the land deeded to him as trustee. 

The O’Donnell home is one of the most 
beautiful in Montana and surrounding it 
are all the varieties of trees indigenous to 
that state. There also is a white oak 
transplanted from O’Donnell’s native 
state, Michigan. He is one of the leading 
advocates of the movement for better 
farms and better homes on the farms in the 
West. He urges farmers to keep their 
property looking as attractive as possible, 
to plant trees and cultivate bird life, 
pointing out the usefulness of birds on the 
farms. He believes that if he can interest 
the farmers in birds he will be able to in- 
duce them to plant trees; and where trees 
are planted you have more attractive 
homes and more contented families; and 
keeping the family contented is one of 
the problems of the farmer today. He 
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my partner hunted. When I was able to travel we 
took our man to headquarters. - 

“On another man hunt lasting seven months we he 
hailed two men we saw, hoping to get news from the Se 
world outside. When they saw us they jumped from ts 
their horses, firing as they ran, and took positions in oh 
the brush. A bullet struck me in the abdomen and I ne 
fell from my horse. My partner circled and we began ’ 
to return the fire. I managed to get one of the men of 
before he was out of range and my partner followed 
and shot the other. “ 

“When we examined their packs we found $150,- = 
000 which, it turned out, had been taken by the men be 
when they held up a bank in Medicine Hat. Shortly vin 
afterward I was made a sergeant.” 

Hardly was Threepersons out of the hospital én 
before orders came for him and his partner to follow a 
a gang of bandits who had fled into the mountains. wa 
This was their last man hunt together. The snow lif 
was too deep for horses so they left on snowshoes, pes 
taking rations for three days. For nearly a month ie 
they lived on birds and rabbits, building huge fires oh 
at night to keep from freezing. b: 

“Finally we overtook the gang, five of them,” : 
Threepersons related. ‘We accounted for two be- pt 
fore my partner was shot down. I buried him there pa 
and returned to headquarters. I missed him more oa 
than I thought I could miss any man. Soon after th 
that my brother sent for me to come to the ranch and on 
I left the service.” 

When General Pershing led his Punitive Expedi- S] 
tion into Mexico the call of adventure was too strong 
to resist and Threepersons volunteered as a scout. es 
He enlisted in the army later and served as a sergeant a 
at Fort Bliss during the World War. When the war we 
ended he was employed on the El Paso police force, pie 
later as a detective, became a prohibition enforce- rae 





VIRDEN 


ment officer and then was transferred to the customs | al 





Tom Threepersons, Cherokee Indian and United States mounted customs service. He received four wounds in gun fights to 
inspector, has long been the terror of evil-doers in Texas. An while w ith the Northwest mounted and one while | oI 
: : : on the El Paso force. The Mexican who gave the | 

expert horseman, quick on the draw, he lives a real bill-hart : : oa f af 
eS ie ne Re last wound paid with his life. si 
life, and scorns all offers - lhreepersons wears a short coat, just long enough ri 
to cover his pistols, and is noted for being th 
has photographed bird lifein Montanaand persons because that many people ap- quick on the draw. He is also a skilled on 
made up a beautiful set of slides which proached and stood by the bedside of his horseman. | 
he uses in lecturing in schools and be- mother shortly after his birth. In 1912 at Calgary, Alberta, Canada, sie 
fore agricultural organizations. I doubt “Watch out for Threepersons when he during what had been advertised as a a 
whether any other man in Montana de- smiles!”’ is the warning passed between world’s championship bronco-riding, con- ne 
votes as much thought and time to trees smugglers. He is nearly always smiling. test an outlaw horse had thrown some of es 
and birds. Every day he is doing some- In his first assignment with the North- the best busters, injuring two. mi. 
thing and every night at his home has west mounted he was with a patrol of “T know a man who can ride that r? 
some story to tell in which either a bird police who attempted to arrest a band of horse,” an official of the mounted police - 
or a tree is the central figure. I know, be- smugglers. Firing started and eight of told the lieutenant governor of the to 
cause he is my father. the smugglers and one of the police were Province. en 
Carot O’ Donne. GeTz. killed. ‘Threepersons was shot through “I'd like to see him try it,” replied the oh 
the arm. governor. N 
U Next he and his partner were sent to The following day Threepersons, then “a 

A Coed J iic Tibion the Alaskan border to follow two men who twenty-two years old, saddled and rode 
had murdered two children and their the outlaw and the governor named him on 
PAGE from the life of Tom Three- mother and father. After three weeks on champion rider of the world. ul 
persons, Cherokee Indian and peace their trail the police overtook the men. “T am no gun-man,” Threepersons de- ‘ea 
officer, reads like a western thriller. The outlaws fought until both were killed, clares. ‘Every man IJ have had to shoot pi 
“Two bandits killed my father on his Returning to headquarters the police has been killed after he had either taken a 
ranch in Alberta, Canada,” he said.““They were told to go to the United States the first shot at me or had tried to beat eis 
wanted to get rid of me and my brother border and arrest bandits who had held me to the draw.” i 
also but I beat them to the draw.” up a train, taking $8000. This is substantiated by his fellow ofh- - 
That was his first adventure with a six- “Tt was midwinter,” said Threepersons. cers, the men who have bunked, ridden Ps 
gun. At twenty he joined the Northwest ‘‘We followed the men more than four and fought at his side. He has had several di 
mounted police and has since been scout hundred miles, finally overtook them, offers to go into motion pictures but has ju 

with General Pershing in Mexico, soldier, killed one in the fight that followed and _ refused them, preferring a real adventure 
El Paso policeman, prohibition enforce- took the other prisoner. Next we were put to one that is make-believe. i 
ment officer, detective, ranchman and just on the trail of two murderers whom we Everett H. Tipton. pi 
now is a United States mounted customs followed for months, finding them in moun- oa 
inspector on the Rio Grande near El Paso tains two hundred and fifty miles from U eee 
where smuggling of liquor from Mexico is where we started. My partner saved my Her Work Is Play Cc 
heavy. life that time. In the fighting one of the a. 
Threepersons is a large man, six feet men was killed and I was shot through the **@‘URE, she’s a girl! But she kin play th 
two inches tall, weighs two hundred leg. It was impossible to get to a settle- ball better’n yuh kin. She’s gotta oi 

pounds plus nine and is thirty-four years ment. We pitched camp there and lived real battin’ eye and she kin throw all the 
old. He was one year at Carlisle Uni- on the little food we had and rabbits we far yuh want. G’wan, she’s gonna be on T 


versity. His father was named Three- 


could kill. I guarded the prisoner while 


my side, even if she is a girl.” 


Zine, . . ; 
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| we Scene, a sand-lot in the days when playgrounds 
were curiosities. The center of dispute a cheery : 
Bend brown-eyed girl. Round her ranged a dozen youths, 
| the five of them her cousins and therefore judiciously 
Tom neutral, the rest arguing heatedly in the process of 
a mn choosing sides for the neighborhood championship 
nd I baseball contest. 
gan The girl, M. Philomene Hagan, is today director 
— of San Francisco’s playgrounds. 
j 


Love of sport made Miss Hagan risk the taunt of 
‘i ‘“‘tom-boy” in her pinafore days. Love of sport has 
505- made her the only woman in the United States 














a holding such an important position in the recrea- 
etry tional system of a large city. 
— Marbles, tops and baseball when a school-girl; 
“a now, tennis, horseback-riding, swimming and _ hik- 
sai ing, this daughter of the West plays every game a 
ve. woman can. There never has been a time in her 
sui life that she would not forego a dance or party 
wna rather than miss a football game. Never a winter 
= but what she seeks the snow of the high Sierras, 
aia there to revel in skiing, tobogganing and snow-ball 
es battles. 
- Meet this lover of the outdoors, of games and of 
dl physical fitness. She comes toward you with the 
oe easy swinging carriage of a man. When she begins 
“a to speak you recognize the energy and enthusiasm 
0 that enable her to fill a man-sized job with extra- 
“an ordinary success. 
: But don’t infer that the way thereto was easy. 
edi- She had to labor to qualify as an executive. 
ong Twelve years ago Miss Hagan was getting her 
_- business training in a San Francisco importing firm 
nasa as stenographer. In the same capacity she entered 
nicl the playground department. Three years gave her 
cee | a diploma in physical education. As assistant direc- 
= 7 tor of girls she had her first opportunity to show her 
= ability to stimulate the play instincts of others. She 
oh took hold with such vigor that in a year she was 
‘| i given charge of both boys’ and girls’ sports. Finally, 
ai after steady ascent had brought her to the post of 
assistant secretary to the director of playgrounds, 
El two men’s jobs were combined to give one woman 
hel the title of executive secretary of the playground 
- commission and director of recreation. 
\: That was in 1918. To epitomize Miss Hagan’s 
ai success, once she had the power to carry out her 
ideals, consider some of the figures of the playground In her pinafore and pigtail days on San Francisco's sand-lots M. Philomene 
, of tennis tournament. She inaugurated the event with Hagan was a perfectly good little sport at any game that boys could play. 
sar entrants in Pt The next yeen the boys and That partly explains her extraordinary success ata job of great impor- 
” girls competing doubled to 540 and totaled 789 in Miss H . . f San F meg 
nat tance. iss Mlagan 1s executive secretary o an francisco s 
wa 1921. In 1922 arecord of 1749 was set; in 1923 the 4 gap dd; f : 
ae number, 2056, was the largest ever engaged in a tennis Oe Se Se ee OF 
the tournament for boys and girls under six- 
teen anywhere in the United States and clean games. “That means an attractive exceeded 1,750,cco. Not in numbers, 
me this year it eclipsed that, totaling 2201. program including every sport the kids however, but in degree of assistance to 
Numerous cities have modeled similar know and many others they don’t. Miss_ the individual has Miss Hagan measured 
- tourneys upon the Hagan pattern. Hagan has them engaged in baseball, her success. To develop the body and 
se Back of the numerical results lay pro- tennis, basketball, volleyball, swimming, character of every child to the utmost- 
oe gressive methods. To excite interest Miss hockey, handball, soccer football and_ that is her ideal. She says: 
Hagan arranged exhibition matches each every variety of gymnastic endeavor. “Keeping children out of mischief dur- 
vis vear for every Saturday during the spring Throughout the school year the grounds ing their spare time is only a small part 
ail and summer months. When the young- are packed for at least four hours every of the playground’s purpose. It can not 
sters found that the best of California’s afternoon. On Saturdays and in vaca- be denied that where playgrounds are 
at tennis stars were giving demonstration tion the youngsters have their fun all day most numerous juvenile court offenses 
Pa and instruction they thronged the play- long. To supervise play and maintain are correspondingly decreased. The big 
, : grounds. Practically none had ever held the grounds a personnel of eighty-six is job of the playground, however, is to 
en a racquet before. Soon there were hun- required. To keep every one of these build the body of the boy and girl; to 
” dreds developing a superior standard of officials working to best advantage, to develop character in the finest possible 
-— juvenile play. insure coOperation, to draw up the yearly medium, that of association with their 
me Similar means have been employed to budget and supervise its disbursement— fellows in keen clean outdoor sport. 
encourage track and field and, in * far these are duties that make the office of “In teaching and encouraging children 
as possible, other sports. Miss Hagan director exceedingly exacting. to play give them the best. If there are 
induced outstanding athletes of the Uni- How the two original playgrounds have exhibitions of any sport, get champions. 
versity of California and the Olympic expanded into a recreation department Kids aren’t concerned with second-raters. 
Club to stage an exhibition meet. Thou- numbering thirteen playgrounds and four Supervisors should be leaders—nothing 
, sands of youngsters looked on and later schoolyards is a story that began when more. For this reason, I prefer college 
ny the entry-list in the annual playground Miss Hagan entered the department. men with vital, contagious play enthu- 
oa meeting reflected their awakened interest. Each year she has been in charge the  siasm to highly-trained physical culturists 
me What other lady would like this job? number of children’s visits made during who are so technical that they stiffen all 
ae There are some thirty thousand boys and __ the year has leaped higher until last year activity into one mold.” 


girls to be kept heartily interested in 


it was close to 1,500,0c0 and this year 
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“Tl sue you!” 


HAT’S no concern of mine,” said Tim 

Meredith when the agent of Hollover’s 
shipyards informed him the yards had 
been leased to Ezra, the South Street 
junkman, regardless of an option pre- 
viously given Tim. “I’m going to shake 
ten thousand dollars under your nose to- 
morrow and demand possession —and 
you’ve got to give it to me. 

Tim needed the yards for a shipcrack- 


ing plant, to break up the trio of castoff 


battleships he had persuaded Uncle Sam 
to sell him. Indeed, he stood to lose a 
good deal of money unless he could en- 
force the moral right to the yards his 
option gave him. Therefore when black- 
haired Molly Merritt, his fiancee, office 
manager and virtual partner, provided 
him with a brand new idea by acciden- 
tally referring to Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son, Tim squared his broad shoulders and 
prepared to ignore the legal technicalities 
and gain his end by imitating Hobson’s 
famous exploit with the Merrimac. 
“We simply take a ship up to that 
dredged channel that leads to the ship- 
yards and sink her a couple of feet in the 
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Ezra threatened, fairly foaming with rage 


mud,” he told the girl. ‘Simple, neat and 
effective, is it not? Ezra can’t get in while 
we're there and we don’t move until the 
shipyards people give us our rights.” 

But there were obstacles in the way. 
Tim found Ezra already was moving a 
ship of his own to the yards, intending to 
arrive with the tide next morning and so 
gain the important advantage of physical 
possession. Eastman, the fiery old mari- 
ner who superintended the towboat con- 
cern, told Tim Ezra already had hired all 
the available tugs. 

“Then I'll move my boat tonight under 
her own steam,” declared Tim. 

“By the big winds of Tatoosh!”’ East- 
man swore. “It can’t be done.” 

But Tim thought otherwise and, craf- 
tily playing on the old seaman’s vanity 
and the tradition that “‘there’d been no 
big scrap since 1860 without an Eastman 
in it,” persuaded him to aid in the ven- 
ture. 

He had little trouble, too, in enlisting 
the aid of an engineer to assist his gas 
man, Scotty, sometime marine engineer, 
in handling the machinery of the craft. 


“Shipcracker’’ Series 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


Over the phone a friend in the navy 
promised to send Tim one Brooks a chief 
engineer with a reputation for daredevil- 
try. For a crew he impressed his own force 


of torchmen, riggers and brass gang 


laborers, rounded out by a score or so of 
former navy men from an American 
Legion post. 

Valiantly this little band struggled with 
the almost impossible task of putting the 
West Virginia in condition to steam out. 
Just when it seemed success was within 
grasp, they discovered that the gear con- 
necting the starting engine with one of 
the main engines had rusted fast. With- 
out it they could not start the main 
engine, and all were agreed that on so 
foggy a night, with the added hazard of 
a racing tide, it would be folly to put out 
with but one engine in commission. 

The unsuccessful struggle to move the 
gear with chain blocks has been told in 
the first half of this story. “You'll have 
to jar it,” said Brooks. ‘Here, find me a 
sledge.” And while Tim strained at the 
blocks he struck the gear a moderate blow. 

“Hit it!” demanded Tim, throwing all 
his strength into a mighty pull at the 
block. 

“Stop him!’ cried Molly, from a safe 
place behind an engine room column. 
“He'll be hurt!” 

“Hit it!’ gasped Tim again. 
raised the sledge. 

“Stop him! Oh, stop him!” 
Molly. “Scotty! Brooks! 
him get hurt!” 

She rushed out frantically toward Tim. 
Brook’s sledge flew downward toward the 
gear; there was a sharp, cracking sound 
like the report of a rifle. A great gray 
flake of metal shot away from the gear, 
straight into the air. 


PART II 


UT past Brooks’ head the gray 

flake of metal shot, arching over 

and narrowly missing Molly, fall- 

ing with a tremendous clatter on 
the gratings at the farther end of the en- 
gine ro 

“Broke!” shouted Scotty. “Now there’s 
the de’il to pay!” 

Tim’s body settled to the floor as the 
chain came in with a little rush. Molly 
stooped over him, twisting and untwist- 
ing ber slender fingers and almost sobbing 
with excitement and anxiety. “Are you 
all right, Tim?” 

Tim smiled up at her and nodded. “But 
you might have been killed, Molly-girl. 
You took a dangerous chance. Now run 
along, like a good little lady, won’t you?”’ 


Brooks 


screamed 
Don’t let 
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“All right,” sighed Molly. ‘Hurry up 
and I'll give you some coffee.” 

“T will if that gear’s all right,” he 
promised. 

‘Well, it moved,” Brooks announced, 
looking up from the stubborn metal. 

“It had to,” responded Tim. 

The navy man tapped it gently on 
either side. Tim joined in inspecting tt. 

“T don’t think it’s too badly broken to 
be used,” he asserted. ‘‘Look, there’s 
just a flake knocked off the hub there. 
The web and teeth seem all right.” 

“Te will run if we haven’t cracked it too 
much,” said Brooks, “Anyway, that’s a 
chance we have to take.” 

Under Brooks’ blows the rusted gear 
loosened and slipped along the shaft. 
‘‘Better have somebody clean that shaft 
with emery before you shove this back,” 
he suggested. 

“Sir-r,” burred Scotty, vigorously comb- 
ing his beard, “should we ever-r meet 
when ye’r professional dignity is not in- 
volved, I’d be pleased to have ye call me 
‘Scotty.’ .I’d be pr-roud sir-r, to number 
ye among ma acquaintances.” 

The navy man laughed and threw an 
arm about the be-whiskered Scot. 

“You're all right, Scotty,” he said, and 
even as he laughed again a shovel clanged 
against a door in the fire room. 

“We've got steam!” cried Brooks. “I 
must get that boiler cut off from the main 
line so we can use it for a donkey.” 

He slipped away, not appearing to 
hurry, yet was back again before Tim had 
finished rubbing the sore spots on his 
hands where the chain had bitten in. 
“That’s done. Now in an hour, maybe 
sooner, we can start the forced draught. 
Then it won’t be long before there’ll be 
plenty of steam to try the pumps and 
warm up the engines.” 

“Then let’s eat now,” suggested Tim. 

Molly, who had gained a lasting reputa- 
tion as an angel of mercy by ministering 
to the crew with hot coffee, laid a meal 
before them with her own hands. For 
half an hour they ate stolidly, steadily, 
forgetful of the amenities in gorging them- 
selves with fuel to replace that burned 
out in one hectic hour below. 

‘And that fills my bunkers,” asserted 
lim at last, draining his third mug of 
coffee. ‘How about you, Brooks?’ 

“I’m a new man,” declared the en- 
gineer. “If I was as good as I feel, you 
and I could move this ship by hand, but 
as I’m not, I think I’ll slip down and see 
whether we can start the fans. Coming?” 

“T’ve a thing or two to look after on 
deck,” replied Tim. “See you later.” 

As Tim stopped outside the galley to 
light his pipe a faint humming came up 
from below. The fans were running. He 
smiled and set out on a tour of the ship, 
aft and forward and aft again and up to 
the wheelhouse for a word with Eastman. 
As he closed the door behind him and 
stepped out into the fog again -he could 
hear a welcome gurgle from the engine 
room, notice to all that the pumps were 
running, forcing out the water that had 
crept in while the ship lay idle and neglec- 
ted. He hurried below. 

“How is it, Scotty?” he asked. 

“Man, it’s fair hear-rt-breakin’! There’s 
no’ a pump that sucks as it should; hark 
to yon feed-water! A sieve’d be fair 
tight to the bilge discharge; Number 
Three fan’s clacking like an auld woman’s 
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tongue, what with a hot bearing we dare- 
na stop to fix; one petcock’s busted off 
ma star-rtin’ engine and I had to plug 
the bore wi’ babbitt. And atop o’ that, 
obsairve yon patch o’ rust on the inter- 
mediate crosshead guides! I’ve had a 
laddie at it for an hour wi’ emery and 
such. She’s been sair neglectit, puir 
thing.” 

“But do you think everything will turn 
over!” asked Brooks. 

“Aye. I doubt she’ll hang and bind a 
bit, but what will ye? Shall I begin 
warmin’ her up?” 

“T think so. We can get away in two 
hours, I think, if that’s agreeable to Mr. 
Meredith.” 

“An hour would be better,” said Tim. 
“An hour it is, if you want to chance 
cracked cylinder liner.”’ 
“T leave it to you; you know what a 
hurry I’m in, so do the best you can,” 
said Tim, and went above. 


re 


® 


UMMONING Molly from the galley, 

where she had acquired a most becom- 
ing color, Tim showed her the way to 
the bridge. 

“Owner’s come aboard, sir,” he re- 
ported in whimsical dignity to Eastman, 
*‘and the owner’s lady, too.” 

“Glad to see ’em,” responded the old 
mariner. “Especially the lady. My, Miss 
Molly, how pretty you are with the mist- 
drops on your hair. It is thickening up 
outside, Tim.” 

“So it is,” replied ‘lim, struggling into 
a heavy coat. “But I’m not worried— 
not with you on the bridge. Want to 
talk to you a minute though. Check up 
plans.” 

What they hoped to do involved 
maneuvering a battleship as a launch 
might be maneuvered. It meant sailing 
through a fog, over shallows where at 
times there would be less than two feet 
of water beneath their keel. It meant 
battling a five-knot tide. It meant dar- 
ing, skill, audacity and, at the last, the 
thing for which every warship is prepared 
and every sailor hopes never to see—the 
scuttling of the vessel. 

They were still at it when a messenger 
summoned Tim below. 

He found Brooks in the fire rooms, giving 
matters a final overlooking before his 
duties took him elsewhere. The boilers had 
all been coupled on to the main steam line 
and every pressure needle hung quiver- 
ing at the two-hundred-pound mark. 
There were neat ‘working piles” of coal 
before every firedoor. The gauges showed 
a good level of water in each boiler. The 
firemen were leaning on their shovels, 
resting a minute, or giving their fires a 
final shaking up with the long slice-bars. 

‘She’s ready,” said Brooks. “Come into 
the engine room and see us put the engines 
under steam.” 

Beyond the bulkhead, past the dynamo 
room whence rose a contented humming 
from the turbine generators, they went 
to Brooks’ engine room. ‘The starting 
engine was laboring and the great main 
engine was turning over gently. Each 
piston rod and crosshead swung down 
majestically, paused momentarily as the 
great crank below flung over the dead 
center and then rose again, ponderous, 
unhurried, inevitable. There were some 
creakings and groanings, but nothing to 
what Tim had expected. 
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Brooks led Tim to the control platform 
and pointed out the throttle. 

“Open it just a little,” he said. 

Tim complied. The engines moved a 
little faster. Brooks laid hold on the 
starting engine’s control. 


“A little more.’ Tim once more 
followed instructions. 
“More yet,” Brooks added after a 


moment. 

Then, a little later, ““More.” 

A second later he took his own hand 
from the starting throttle. 

“Ye can sing a te deum, Tim,” rumbled 
from below them, where Scotty stood 
tugging at his beard. ‘There is-na any- 
thing hittin’ an-nything.” ; 

“Is she all under her own steam?” 
asked Tim. 

Brooks nodded. ‘“You’ve got it all. 
And, for myself, I’m inclined to believe 
Scotty’s right about the te deum. It’s 
hard to believe engines in such shape will 
run. But they do.” 

“Thanks to you and Scotty.” 

“Will ye star-rt the port engine, Mister 
Brooks?”’ asked Scotty, laying a hand to 
a greasy stanchion. 

“No, but I'll come watch you do it,” 
said the navy man, smiling. 

“Sir-r,” Scotty began. “Sir-r... Dinna 
ye ken I’ve never started an engine of 
thirty-thousand hor-rse power?” 

“Surely; that’s why I wanted you to 
have the experience.” 

“Sir-r.”” The big voice cracked, Scotty 
combed ‘his whiskers with his oily fingers 
without remembering to wipe them first 
with the wad of waste he carried for the 
purpose. Manfully he went on, “‘Sir-r, 
this is a gr-reat occasion. I thank ye.” 

Scotty’s engine started with no more 
difficulty or noise than had Brooks’. 

“Well,” said the navy man, when it was 
turning over, “we'll let ’em turn like this 
for a few minutes. Get up and get your 
deck crew ready to cast off. We’ll be 
ready to go when you are.” 

Tim hurried back to the bridge. The 
first feeble glow of dawn was fighting a 
losing battle with the fog but the lighten- 
ing of the sky showed that, constructively 
speaking, it was daylight, or would be 
soon. ‘The tide was lapping at the piling 
of the wharf where the old battleship was 
moored and was, Tim knew, running fast 
up the sound where he wanted to go. It 
would turn in an hour, and before that 
time his enterprise had to be completed 
—or fail. Something of his haste im- 
pressed itself on Eastman. 

“We're ready, Captain.’ 

“Ahoy, forrard!” called the old sea- 
farer in a high clear tone far different from 
his usual speaking voice, a tone fit to 
carry above the screaming of a gale. 

“Aye, aye, the bridge!” answered 
Rhodes, Tim’s boss rigger, a former sailor, 
whom Eastman had put in charge of the 
deck forward. 

“Ahoy, aft!” called Eastman. 

“Hello!” answered the other rigger, 
Marshall, who made up in common sense 
what he lacked in ‘nautical experience. 

“What next, Tim?” asked Molly, step- 
ping out of the wheel house. 

“Cast off one stern line!” called East- 
man, with no more than a glance at them. 
He had no time now for pleasantries. 

“All right!” came Marshall’s voice. 

“Say ‘Sir’ when you speak to the bridge. 

“All right, sir!’ answered Marshall. A 


> 
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laugh and the splash of the steel stern line 
slipping ov erboard followed his words. 
““Good thing we’ ve plenty of water here; 
I wouldn’t want that line to get tangled 
up with our propellers,” said Tim to Molly, 
as Eastman called: 
“Cast off one bow line! 
other stern line!” 
“Aye, aye, sir!” 
answered Rhodes and Marshall. 
splash sounded a moment later. 
“Are you all clear astern?” called East- 
man. 
“Both lines free and gone, sir,” an- 
swered Marshall from aft. 
Eastman smiled and turned the engine 
room telegraph to ‘“‘astern—slow.” 


Cast off the 
and “All right, sir!” 
A double 


THE bell inside the instrument tinkled 
as the answering indicators were turned 
by unseen hands in the engine rooms 
below. A throbbing began to make itself 
felt. The once-discarded engines were 
back at work; the heart of the West Vir- 
ginia was beating once more; she was 
alive; she was a ship again. Tim suddenly 
discovered his pulse rate was far above 
normal. 

Eastman nodded. The helmsman, who 
had hardly taken his eyes off the old cap- 
tain since his first order pealed out from 
the bridge, put the wheel over. An indica- 
tor moved slowly along its quadrant as 
the steering engine below twisted the great 
rudder. The ship was quivering faintly. 

“Oh, look, Tim!” exclaimed Molly, 
pointing through the open door of the 
wheel house toward the wharf. Ever so 
slowly it was drawing away from them. 
“We're moving, Tim; we’re moving! 

Tim, smiling, drew a little harder on 
his pipe. 

“Well, I’ve done my best—or worst; 
the rest is up to the others,” he said. 

“Cast off that bow line,” called East- 
man, and hauled down on the whistle cord 
pendant from the ceiling. 

“All free forrard!’’ Rhodes’ voice boom- 
ed back as the echoes of a stentorian blast 
died away. Eastman set the indicator to 
“astern—half.” 

The engines took up a faster beat. 
Presently the lean old veteran of the 
seas turned to Molly. 

“Miss Molly,” he said, 
please.” 

Molly slipped out of her protecting nook 
in the corner of the bridge and stood be- 
side the mariner. 

“Do you see these two handles?’ Molly 
nodded. “Well, when I tell you, pull 
them, first this one and then that. Do 
you understand?” 

Molly nodded again, black eyes shining 
with an enthusiasm too great for words. 
Presently Eastman nodded to the girl and 
smiled. She tugged at the handle. Up 
a tube from below came the clang of a 
gong. 

“The same one again,” said the cap- 
tain, and a second time the gong answered 
the girl’s efforts. 

“Once more,” urged Eastman, and 
third clang echoed up the tube. 

“Now the other,” he said, smiling. 

This time the tube brought them the 
jangling clatter of a small bell shaken 
violently. 

“Three bells and a jingle,’ laughed 
Tim. “Full ahead! Lord, Eastman, you’ re 
as crazy as 1 am. Full ahead in a fog 


like this!’ 


“come here, 


Eastman smiled. 

“Want to get away from the wharf,” 
he answered. “T like room in a tide like 
this.” 

“But why the bells? Didn’t they have 
telegraphs when you sailed the briny 
seas!” 

“T thought Miss Molly’d like to ring 
"em. Get back to your knitting, young 
feller! I’ve got to navigate this ship.” 

And Tim, knowing something of the 
task that faced the doughty old fellow, 
was content to comply. As the captain’s 
hand reached again for the whistle cord 
the shipcracker and the girl slipped 
through the door to the open bridge, 
where the fog gemmed her hair with 
watery beads and her eyes glowed like 
coals in the dim light. 

Looking down from the end of the 
bridge they could see little waves lapping, 
far below, at the sides of the ship. Each 
splashed its way along the West Vir- 
ginia’s armor belt across the limited field 
of vision the fog permitted, and melted 
out of view aft behind the screening 
vapor. Overhead, forward, astern, out 
to either side, nothing but fog. Through 
it a thin, dim light penetrated, seemingly 
from no definite direction. The wheel 
house forty feet away was a blur; the muz- 
zles of the guns stabbing forward from the 
turret beneath were invisible. The decks, 
for all Tim and Molly could see, were not. 
There was no point by which to gauge 
their progress; whether the fog traveled 
with them or they and the fog both stood 
still, vibrating in time to the beating 
engines, was not discernible. The only 
sound was the intermittent booming of 
the whistle. The air seemed soft and cool 
and carried a salty smell with it. Every- 
thing was wet to the touch. Droplets of 
moisture condensing out of the fog stud- 
ded their clothing. 

Molly shivered deliciously. “‘Isn’t it 
wonderful, Tim?” she exclaimed. 

“It is,” said Tim. “But I know some- 
thing more wonderful—the way that old 
chap there in the wheelhouse is fairly 
smelling his way round here.” 

The ship quivered a little. The waves 
began to race a little slower along the side 
of her hull and to spread themselves out 
more as they slapped against it. “We've 
turned into the main fairway up the 
sound,” said Tim. “I wonder whether 
he’ll slow down.” 

His answer came in the jingling clamor 
of the telegraph’s bells, easily heard 
through the wheelhouse’s open door. The 
engines retarded their beat. 

“T hear something,” said Molly. ‘““There 
it is again.” 

Tim and she stood, ears straining, for 
a moment. 

“T think—it’s a whistle.” 

“Steamer ahead, captain,” 
briskly. 

“T heard her,” answered Eastman. 
“Sounds like a lumber hooker. She’s on 
the other side of the channel, seems like.” 

“Think of that!’ said Tim. ‘Here he’s 
heard her and identified her and located 
her and I haven’t even heard her yet.” 

“You can now,” said Molly, listening 
again, and when their own whistle had 
challenged the fog again, Tim listened too. 

“Yes,” he said. 

Five minutes slipped by. The other 
vessel began to be uncomfortably close, 
in Tim’s landlubber estimation. The 
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whistles were howling every few seconds 
now. Eastman rang his engines down to 
a still lower speed. Far ahead another 
whistle was beginning to be audible. 

The lumber schooner drew nearer and 
yet nearer. Eastman stopped both en- 
gines and sounded four short blasts on his 
whistle. For a few seconds both ships 
drifted in silence. Tim and Molly crossed 
the bridge to the other side. 

Then, as though a giant hand had 
lifted a loop of the veil that wrapped 
them, a blunt low bow of a lumber 
schooner appeared out of the fog, bearing 
down on them a little forward of the 
bridge. Her stem was not fifty feet from 
the West Virginia’s plates. There was an 
outburst of fiery language from her bridge, 
a fevered appeal to somebody to “‘put her 
hard over,” and a blast from her whistle, 
all so close together that it would have 
been hard to tell which came first. A 
great commotion rose about her stern. 
Her propeller was spinning in reverse as 
hard as steam could turn her engines. 

The schooner, paying off a little under 
the reversed screw and hard over helm, 
slipped gently past. The slosh from the 
West Virginia’s bilge discharge spattered 
all the port end of her bridge as it slid by, 
almost beneath their feet. 

Eastman, unperturbed, rang for half 
steam ahead. 

“Pretty close, eh?” said Tim, as he and 
Molly withdrew to the wheelhouse. 

“Wouldn’t of hurt us any if she had 
hit,” said Eastman with his characteristic 
smile, and reached for the whistle cord 
again. Some one ahead answered his 
signal. 

“Ahoy the deck!” pealed the old cap- 
tain’s voice. ‘‘Anybody down there can 
heave a lead?” 


“Aye, sir!’ answered Rhodes. ‘‘I can.” 
“Come up and do it, then,” said East- 
man, and presently the old _ rigger’s 


crooked legs brought him thumping up 
the bridge ladder and over to the little 
platform jutting out over the water where 
the leadsman stands to have free play for 
his line. 

“Nine fathom, sir,” 
first cast. 


HE craft ahead was drawing near. 
Eastman signalled to the helmsman 
and sounded another whistle blast. “‘A tug 
—with a tow,” he said. “I shouldn’t be 
surprised if it was your friends, Tim. 
That whistle sounds like one of my boats. 

“Eight fathom, sir,” called Rhodes. 

The craft ahead whistled again, a long- 
drawn «who-o-o followed by two shorter 
ones. 

**That’s her,’’ announced Eastman with 
as much definiteness as if he had seen the 
tug herself. ‘“That’s your friend’s, Tim, 
and if I know my book, he’s nearer that 
channel than we are.” 

“What are you going to do about it!” 

“Dunno — yet. Starboard a little, 
sonny; let’s edge along the rim of this 
mud flat a ways.” 

Tim fell to whistling softly through his 
teeth. 

“Seven and a half, sir,” reported the 
leadsman’s voice through the fog. 

Eastman rang his engines up to half 
speed ahead and leaned far out the win- 
dow, peering into the fog. 

‘Seven fathom, sir,” called Rhodes. 

Eastman thrust one hand back through 


he called after his 
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the window and groped for the whistle 
cord. 

W ho-o-o 
ahead. 

“Six fathom, sir,” announced the leads- 
man. “‘Si-1x-fathom.”’ 

“‘How’s she headed?’ demanded East- 
man, without bringing his head inside the 
window. 

“Nor, nor-east, a quarter north, sir,” 
answered the man at the wheel. 

The West Virginia shuddered, quivered, 
checked her speed an instant and heeled 
a little. 

“Oh! What was that?” exclaimed 
Molly, and then, all at once, the ship was 
sliding forward as steady as before. 

“Little mudheap,” explained Eastman. 
‘‘Shouldn’t be surprised if we hit another. 
Dredger left a few of ’em out here.” 

The tug whistled again. 

“He’s still keeping pretty well out, 
Tim,” said Eastman. “Maybe we can 
beat him to it yet. Wish we’d wasted 
less time on that lumber hooker.” 

“‘Si-ix fa-athom, sir,’’ drawled Rhodes. 

Eastman hauled himself in the window, 
grasped the handle of the telegraph, 
shoved it down to “‘ahead—full.” 

“Got to hurry now,” he said. 

“Eastman! You hot-headed_ wild 
man!” protested Tim as the instrument 
tinkled its acknowledging signal “‘ahead 
—full.” 

The old mariner merely grinned at him, 
mischievous as any schoolboy. All at 


who—who! moaned the tug 


ree Bells and a Jingle: 


once Tim realized Eastman was thorough- 
ly enjoying himself. 

Then, for perhaps two minutes, the 
whistles boomed their warnings and the 
West Virginia forged ahead into an other- 
wise silent fog. 

“Six and a half, sir!’ reported the rigger 
from the leadsman’s platform. 

The tug whistled again, near them but 
to port, away from the channel. Eastman 
slipped back through the window as alert- 
ly as though he had been seventeen in- 
stead of seventy, seized the whistle cord 
and gave it four sharp tugs. lim, startled 
by that signal of danger, sprang for the 
door and strained his eyes ahead into the 
fog. 

The tug, now on their port bow, sound- 
ed a single long blast of her whistle. 

“By jacks! Bluffed him!” exulted 
Eastman. “Bluffed him. Hear him signal 
for a starboard helm? There he goes, off 
in the sound, away from the channel. 
Bet he thinks we’re one of those crazy 
Jap freighters.” 

“Dolphin on the starboard bow, sir,” 
bawled a lookout from the bow, his words 
muffled and faint through the fog. 

Eastman’s hand fell swiftly to the tele- 
graph. But this time he did not grasp 
the big central handle that communicated 
with both engine rooms. Instead, he 
seized the smaller one for signalling the 
port engine room. 

There was a feverish burst of whistling 
outside. Somebody, nervous at the lack 
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of response to his signal, was acutely ap- 
prehensive of a collision. Eastman 
jammed down the handle of the telegraph. 
He was setting the screws of the West 
Virginia against each other, one full ahead 
and the other full astern, for the shortest 
possible turn. The helmsman was hold- 
ing the wheel hard over. The water 
foamed and boiled under the battleship’s 
stern. Her whole fabric quivered. 

“Oh, look, Tim! Look!” cried Molly, 
pointing. 

Below them, so close that as the West 
Virginia slipped past a man on her deck 
spat fairly on its topmost timber, was a 
pile dolphin bearing a great black board 
with the numeral 1 in white. 

“‘Seven fathom, sir,” announced Rhodes 
in flat, mechanical tones, as though he 
had been wound up and must continue to 
call out figures until his machinery ran 
down. 

Close to them, but not quite so close 
as she had been, the tug sounded another 
agonized blast. Eastman set both screws 
to spinning ahead once more. 

Eastman chuckled. “Let’s let ‘em 
know we're here, anyway,” he said, and 
hauled down on the whistle cord. 

The other craft answered from directly 
astern. 

“Your friends have missed the front 
door.” 

‘A near thing, though,” answered Tim. 

“Six and a half, sir,” called Rhodes. 

(Continued on page 60) 





“Do you see those two handles?" asked Eastman. ‘When I tell you, pull them, first this one, and then that.” 
Molly nodded, her eyes shining with enthusiasm 
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THE WEST AT WASHINGTON |: 


Significant News from the Nation's Capital 


* ES, he’ll surely get that 
Veterans’ Bureau ring,” 
said one of the few 
men in Washington 

who really know the ropes of 
the labyrinthian bureaucracy 
of the Capital—a bureau- 
cracy that is at once immor- 
tal, immovable, and invulner- 
able; a huge machine that 
irresistibly has its way with 
Congresses that hate it, to 
which presidents are nonenti- 
ties and ephemeral cabinet 
officers indistinguishable from 
the general scenery. 

The expert in bureaucratic 
ropes is one of those quiet, 
obscure men in Washington 
to whom judges, senators 
and industrial magnates come 
at last for rights and justice 
when ev ery “effort through 
“channels” is maddeningly 
foiled. He can speak the 
magic word or write the 
potent letter that unerringly 
reveals to the bureaucrat that 
he is dealing with some one 
who knows the game and will 
surely trip him if not received 
as friend and brother. 

The “he” referred to by 
this ferret of the civil service 
burrow is Tasker Lowndes 
Oddie, junior Senator from 
Nevada. 

“But it would have meant 
one million votes to the Re- 
publican party in Novem- 
ber,” the expert in bureau- 
cracy continued, “‘if President 
Coolidge had had the guts to 
let Oddie go through with the 
job last spring. Mark my 
word, when they come to 
analyze results next November they 
will find that for every vote the Teapot 
Dome scandal cost the Republicans they 
threw twenty away by failing to clean up 
the scandalous Veterans’ Bureau, with 
three long years in which to doit. There’s 
nothing so provocative of civic choler in 
our national life as the fact that, with a 
grateful nation pouring out bounty for 
its disabled veterans as no nation in 
history even dreamed of doing before, 
there is scarcely one of them that hasn’t a 
festering minor grievance whilst tens of 
thousands have been deeply and irre- 
trievably wronged.” 

“What makes you so sure that Oddie 
will succeed where many a good man and 
true has failed, even when the Veterans’ 
Bureau was still green and soft?” I 
inquired of the specialist i in bureaucrats. 

“Because he’s Oddie,” was the answer. 

So I read up on the life and works of 
Oddie. 

Early in this biographical research, | 
found the answer thus visualized: 

The scene is Nye county, Nevada, big 
enough to hold several effete states and 
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mustering only 2co inhabitants, near old 
Belmont, wraith of a mining town that 
was; time, 1899. A hot, droning wind is 
the only suggestion of life and motion 
in a dead land, seared and gray. On the 
side of a ridge one distinguishes a dump 
heap. There is a movement behind it, 
and a man appears. Then we see that 
there is a windlass. The man turns the 
crank, slowly and laboriously; a bucket- 
ful of rock slowly emerges. The man 
dumps it, lowers the bucket and descends 
out of view. Ten minutes later the per- 
formance is repeated. The man is Oddie 
at work in his one-man mine. 

That mine was thus operated persist- 
ently, doggedly, for many, many months. 

I understood why Oddie is destined to 
“get” the Veterans’ Bureau ring because 
he is Oddie. 

According to unctuous old Smiley’s 
“Getting on in the World,” according to 
the magical correspondence schools, the 
Sunday School books, and the Self-Made 
Man, Oddie ought never to have been 
there; down if not out, at the end of the 
world. A native of Brooklyn, jumping 


from the public schools into 
real estate and _ finance, 
studying law at night and 
making money hand-over-fist 
by day, he seemed to have 
the world cinched on a 
downhill pull. His success 
became a certainty when the 
wealthy Stokes estate picked 
him at 28 to go to Nevada to 
take charge of some of its 
affairs there. He hit the 
new job with enthusiasm and 
energy and soon discovered 
that the said affairs were in 
a disconcerting tangle of 
graft, deception, and incom- 
petence. He cleaned them 
up while the company cried, 
“Bravo!” When the cleaning 
up was done, the estate con- 
cluded that the surest way 
to keep out of trouble in 
Nevada was to get thereout. 


It did—and left Oddie with- 
out a job, as a reward of 
merit; and 45 days from 


Broadway. Nothing but the 
burro and the hills and the 
mines for him—and eventu- 
ally that amazing one-man 
mine in lonesome Nye county. 

But when Justice fails 
Fortune often aids the brave 
and deserving. Came one 
day to the curious one-man 
mine one Jim Butler. Jim 
and Tasker established a 
desert friendship and ‘held 
much converse about the 
riches that must be hidden 
unde: the earth of a land 
that has so little on top. Jim 
was wise in prospector’s lore 
and Tasker loved it. Also, 
Jim was district attorney. 
Having nothing else in particular to 
give at that time, Jim turned the office 
over to his new friend when the pay 
streak pinched out in the unique mine. 
Jim went off into the hot hills as he had 
been doing for yéars on years, and, of 
course, came back with some “samples.” 
He took them to Wilse Brougher and his 
partner Higgs, who ran an assay office at 
Klondyke. Higgs contemptuously tossed 
them away, as being obviously not worth 
assaying. But Butler had faith, though 
broke. He appealed to Oddie, who had 
faith in Butler but was equally broke. 

“Tf the stuff is any good I’ll put -you in 
on the locations,” offered Butler, “if you 
will get an assay.” 

Oddie got it by a similar offer to his 
friend Gayheart, an assayer of Austin. 
The assay certificate stated that the 
leanest of the eight samples ran $60 per 
ton fn silver, and the richest $600. With 
feverish haste, Oddie sent the news in a 
letter to Butler who had retired to his 
ranch somewhere. But Butler, not being 
a man of much mail, neglected for weeks 
to go down to his mail box on the star 
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route. Oddie was frantic for fear some- 
body else would stumble on to the find. 
But at last came Butler, refusing to be 
excited by the assays, old-timer that he 
was, and the claims were duly staked. 

The place was Tonopah and the pros- 
pect was the fabulous Mizpah mine. 
Oddie, Butler, and Wilse Brougher, who 
was taken into the partnership, had a con- 
solidated capital of $25 when they, unas- 
sisted, started digging on the Mizpah, 
five miles from water. That was in 
November, 1899. The first ton of ore 
b rought them $600, and a roaring, tearing, 
swearing mining stampede, the like of 
which the West had not known since 
Comstock days. A year later they sold 
the Mizpah for $350,0co cash; in anothet 
year all three were millionaires. And 
$100,000,000 worth of silver had been 
taken out of the hills where Jim Butler’s 
mule kicked out the first color. Then 
came Goldfield, Silver Bow, Reveille, 

lanhattan, and a score of other gold and 
silver camps—and Oddie had a finger, if 
not a hand, in all of them. All this, mind 

yu, only two years away from the side- 
walks of New York and the monotonies of 
( irudgery for an education and the petty 
plotting of snaring money already made 
by some one else. 

In a way, I wish I might stop here, 
leaving our hero heading for an unre- 

‘aled but resplendent future. Then, 
again, I ‘think it is a better story as it 
happened. 

After seven full-tided years, seven mag- 
nificent years of commanding activity in 
the midst of the grand rush and swirl of 
the camps, the mines began 
to peter out in spots, silver 
fell through the bottom and 
the 1997 panic finished the 
boom. Oddie escaped with 
his life, but without any 
baggage to speak of. So little, 
in fact, that, when he turned 
to politics for a new career 
and a new triumph and 
sought the Republican nomi- 
nation for the governorship 
in a dusty automobile, his 
enemies tauntingly covered 
the state with the insinuating 
question: 

“Who pays for the gaso- 
line?” 

It was a boomerang. Back 
came the bellowing answer 
from Oddie’s great circle of 
prospecting and mining 
riends, who had approvingly 

vatched the one-time tender- 
oot play the man’s game in 
Nevada on the square, win 
and lose: 

‘We pay for the gasoline!” 

It was literally true. Wher- 
ever Oddie parked his pant- 
ing machine, as he pulled 
out of the mud and the dust 
and the sink-holes, there was 
a gasoline volunteer ready 
to pay his campaign sub- 
cription, then and there, in 

2as for the candidate’s ma- 
shae It became a rousing 
slogan of victory, that “We 
pay for the gasoline,” and 
Oddie, sunburned and_ be- 
gcimed, chugged into the 
governorship of the state, 


a 
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despite his own party machine and 
Democratic opposition. 

Down in mining, up in politics, finally 
comes Oddie to the Senate of these United 
States. Despite his battling career he 
has no battle-axe face, and his demeanor 
is rather apologetic. That’s a good com- 
bination, though—a dynamic will and a 
mild approach. It’s like a caterpillar auto 
for good going on roughtrails. It carries 
its road with it. Silver was down and out 
monetarily and marketly, and Oddie 
rushed to the rescue of his party enemy 
and colleague, Senator Pittman, in the 
fight for the white metal. The treasury 
is about to be forced to come through and 
buy 14,0c0,coo ounces more of silver (in 
accordance with the Pittman act) at a 
dollar an ounce in addition to 200,000,000 
already acquired. And before Oddie 
plus Pittman gets through with it, it will 
have to buy even more in compliance with 
one of the provisions of that act. 

Congress was still wondering how all 
this happened when Oddie, as champion 
and protagonist of the metal mining 
industries of the country, got through the 
resolution creating a Senate Commission 
on Gold and Silver Inquiry for the pur- 
pose of diagnosing the ills of the precious 
metals and finding out how to cure them. 
Oddie was made chairman, and with all 
the laborious perseverance of that one- 
man mine miner, the Commission has 
been exhaustively digging into the mone- 
tary aspects of gold and silver the world 
over. Incidentally, when the Dawes 
commission came along it had the money 
metal facts for the solution of the Repar- 
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Because he was the only dirt farmer on the list for nomination 
for governor of North Dakota, Frazier was picked. Now, 
as U. S. Senator. he is battling the “interests” for 


justice for other dirt farmers 
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ations mess. As this is written Oddie is 
addressing a convention of the American 
Silver Producers in Salt Lake City in 
words of comfort and optimism. 

While dealing with the high finance 
aspects of gold and silver, Oddie wanted 
something to keep him busy. The 
toughest job in Washington, he decided, 
was cleaning up the Veterans’ Bureau. 
And he claimed it for his own. The 
Oddie solution is the complete ripping out 
of that bureau of the entire ring of bureau- 
crats that has for five years defied every 
effort of chief after chief to end one of the 
completest administrative failures that 
bureaucracy has ever achieved. And, 
take it from me, the ripping will be staged 
next winter. 

U 


How Frazier Came to the 
Senate From a Dakota Farm 


Of a spring evening in 1916 a young 
farmer drove his top-buggy into the black- 
mud village of Hoople, County of Pembina, 
in the Red River Valley of the North, close 
to the Canadian line. He had come on 
his daily trip to take his daughters home 
from the village school. 

“Hey, Lynn!” the druggist yelled out 
of his door, “Fargo is calling you on the 
long-distance.” 

Followed this wire conversation: 

“Hello, who’s talking? Oh, yes, how 
are you! fe 

“Come down to Fargo tonight.” 

“Why?” 

“Can’t tell you; but you gotta.” 

“Nothing doing; it’s only 
ten minutes to train time, 
and I’m in my overalls and 
rubber boots; but I'll come 
down tomorrow night.” 

“Well,” reluctantly, ‘all 
right, but don’t fail.” 

At midnight the following 
night the farmer, Lynn J. 
Frazier by name, walked 
into a meeting of the dele- 
gates w ho were to steer next 
day’s mass convention of the 
North Dakota Non-Partisan 
League. He had _ hitherto 
been so little concerned 1 
politics that he had never 
seen Bismark, the capital. 

And there on a blackboard 
was his name chalked up 
among those available for 
the nomination for governor! 
Not a word of warning either. 

The other names were 
those of widely known men, 
active in politics. Delegates 
were putting forward the 
merits of the different possi- 
ble candidates. Frazier had 
hardly got settled in his seat 
when a delegate rose and 
said something like this: 
“Lynn Frazier is the only 
dirt farmer in the list. If the 
farmers of North Dakota 
can’t find a dirt farmer to 
be their candidate for Gov- 
ernor, they had better go 
home and ‘slop the hogs,’ as 
we were advised to do at 
Bismark last winter.” 

Those remarks settled it; 
Frazier was picked for the 
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nomination. Later he was elected by 
such a majority that people have for- 
gotten who ran against him. 

One morning in 1922 Peter J. McCum- 
ber, for twenty years United States 
Senator from North Dakota, chairman 
of the powerful Finance Committee of the 
Senate, drafter of the new tariff law which 
presented the farmers with a 30-cent duty 
on wheat, was thunderstruck to learn that 
his grateful people had voted him a_per- 
petual vacation in recognition of his 
faithful services, and had designated 
Frazier to succeed him. 

Frazier joined Ladd, and that made two 
Non-Partisan League senators from the 
one-time rock ribbed Republican flicker- 
tail state. Presently, Minnesota came 
along with those two shocking radicals, 
Shipstead, the dentist, and Magnus John- 
son, Swede and dirt farmer; and LaFol- 
lette, had at least four disciples. After- 
wards came Wheeler of Montana, as 
Democratic as the others were Repub- 
lican. Today they are all leaders in the 
political revolt that may be a revolution. 
Wheeler is now the third-party candidate 
for vice-president and Frazier is at the 
steering wheel! 

Frazier, born in Minnesota, of Maine 


The West at Washington: 


Theodore M. 


parentage, in 1874, trekked with his 
parents to the fat lands of No. 1 hard 
wheat in the Red River Valley when 
North Dakota was still Dakota, in 1881. 
He grew up with the state. He farms 480 
acres, mostly in wheat, and has never had 
a crop failure. Consequently he is not a 
down-and-outer. But his was an environ- 
ment where the popular belief was that 
the whole destiny of North Dakota farmer 
kind was tyrannically ruled by the Minne- 
apolis wheat and flour masters. Up in 
North Dakota commercial autocracy is 
symbolized by this “ring,” which built 
Minneapolis up into an opulent and 
luxurious city of 500,coo people, whereas 
the pioneers of North Dakota are about 
where they were, according to their 
account, before the prairie sod was turned 
under. 

There’s no use arguing with Frazier 
about this tenet; he knows it. Moreover, 
what the regional satraps do to North 
Dakota, the New York kings of kings and 
such “servile agencies” of theirs as the 
Federal Reserve Board do to the country 
as a whole. They use government to 
foster and protect their business, says 
Frazier, and the only thing for the far- 
mers to do is to follow their example. The 
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tariff and financial legislation have 
entrenched them, and it’s time the far- 
mers were likewise entrenched with 
some price-fixing laws for their com- 
modities. 

“But would that be sound economics?” 
I asked by way of waving a red rag. 

“Sound economics, rot!’ was the 
answer, and the stocky senator crouched 
as he used to when taking the ball for 
North Dakota ’Varsity. ‘Sound eco- 
nomics is any sort of legislation that helps 
the interests. False economics, any that 
helps their victims. Don’t tell me that it 
isn’t sound economics to make laws to 
give fair prices to the men who feed the 
nation, men who right now are reeling to 
the poor-house, losing their farms and 
suffering the direst misery while the rest 
of the nation rolls in wealth and wallows 
in luxury! Why is a high price for wheat 
any more unsound than a_ protective 
tariff price for steel? Tell me that?” 

I seemed to have forgotten something 
just then and remained silent. 

Maybe silence is discretion. For what 
if 1924 should be a repetition of 1860 
Frazier thinks there is more than a chance 
that that is what the November voting 
will show. 





The Tenderfoot Bride. By Clarice 
Richards. Doubleday, Page. 

We are calling this book fiction 
because it reads so much like it, 
although the publishers tell us that it is 
alltrue. At any rate, it is an unusually 
entertaining book: so simply written 
that it is fascinating and so convincing 
an account of a tenderfoot bride’s 
introduction to the West and conse- 
quent love for the Western out-of-doors 


that it reads far better than most 
fiction. 

Many Waters. By Elinor Chipp. 
Appleton. 


A likable, well done small-town 
story, laid in New England, which 
succeeds ve ry well in avoiding the 
Main Street complex. Marian Prit- 
chard, scorned for her mother’s flouting 
of convention, finds out that love is not 
exactly what she thought it was and is 
happy in the discovery. 

The Trail Rider. 
Ogden. Dodd, Mead. 

A tale of the Kansas cattle country 
and the perpetual warfare between the 
Texas and Kansas cattlemen which 
manages to present a pleasant love 
story and a really good “Western” at 
the same time. Add to this the fact 
that the story is excellently told and 
you discover that this is a Western of 
the very best class. 


By George W. 


The Bellehelen Mine. By B. M. 
Bower. Little, Brown. 
Another of the author’s inimitable 


Western stories, but this time in a new 
setting—silver mining rather than 
ranching. There is the never failing 
“punch,” which may always be counted 
on when a lone girl has a big unscrupu- 
lous corporation to fight, but this is 
perfectly legitimate melodrama and 
doesn’t take away from the fact that 
the story is a good, hustling, breezy 
Western yarn. The real Bower touch 
is there, too, in the deft characteri- 
zations of the old-timer, Jim Hicks, and 
Skeet, the Indian. 


Recent Fiction in Brief Review 


A Gentleman of Courage. By James 
Oliver Curwood. Cosmopolitan. 

Mr. Curwood’s name on a_book- 
jacket is a guarantee of three things: 
the outdoors, the North and action— 
and his new novel makes good on all 
three counts. This time it is the 
Northern shores of Lake Superior and 
the rigors, joys and griefs, the work, 
play, loving and fighting which made 
up the dramatic existence of French- 
Canadian trappers and traders in the 
forest settlements of that country 
twenty-five years ago. The author has 
written a score or so of novels—perhaps 
more—and has never seemed to falter 
in his stride. This book, like the others, 
is good, wholesome, entertaining stuff 
and we don’t care who hears us say it, 
even if it is the fashion to be super- 
cilious about Mr. Curwood because, 
forsooth, it is said he isn’t ‘“‘literary’’! 

The Black Hood. By Thomas Dixon. 
Appleton. 

The author of “The Clansman,” 
filmed as “‘The Birth of a Nation,’’ has 
written a story of the attempt to per- 
petuate the Ku Klux Klan after it had 
outlived its period of usefulness imme- 
diately following the War of the Rebel- 
lion. In view of the new lease on life 
taken by this organization, the tale is 
especially interesting. Mr. Dixon 
shows how prolonging the life of the old 
Klan beyond the immediate necessity 
resulted in its becoming a mere cat’s- 
paw which, in the hands of skilful 
manipulators, served very nicely to pull 
private or political chestnuts out of the 
fire. No actual modern parallel is 
drawn, but none is needed. Moreover, 
aside from its timeliness as an effective 
jolt in the ribs, the book embodies an 
excellent romantic story of the old half- 
reconstructed South. 


The Reluctant Lover. 
McKenna. Little, Brown. 

Mr. McKenna’s vogue has evidently 
justified the reprinting of this, his first 
novel. A _ brilliant, albeit superficial 


By Stephen 


story, nevertheless it is surprising how 
accurately this first work indicates the 
writing road along which the author 
was to travel. The same Stephen 
McKenna—noticeably younger _ per- 
haps, but that is all—is in evidence 
behind the pages of “The Reluctant 
Lover” as looks out from between the 
lines of ‘‘Sonia” or even his latest novel, 
“The Commandment of Moses.’”’ The 
publisher calls the book an English 
“comedy of manners” which, although 
a cliché, describes it as well and as 
briefly as possible. As for the story 
itself, it is superficial as we observed. 
but thoroughly amusing comedy and 
cleverness in equal parts. 

Ancient Fires. By I. A. R. Wylie. 
Dutton. 

The book-jacket told us we would 
follow the story “‘with breathless inter- 
est’’—which is just what we did. Miss 
Wylie can write straight romance and 
adventure in a fashion which “gets’’ us 
every time. On a par with anything 
the author has ever done, this is a 
splendid imaginative tale; after-the- 
war England and Central America, 
with an almost uncanny hero. We'll 
risk advising you that it’s eminently 
good reading. 

Patricia’s Awakening. 
James Barrett. Crowell. 

Patricia, New York society flapper, 
changes—or is changed by the author, 
rather—into a new girl before you 
finish the book. Considerable melo- 
dramatic hokum and a half-dozen well 
worn expedients contrive to make a 
story out of Patricia’s awakening, but 
not in any sense a novel. The lightest 
of “light” reading. 

Somewhere at Sea. 
ing Wilson. Dutton. 

A collection of twelve short stories by 
a master of the sea-ts a sea novelist 
as well as a short-story writer. All but 
one or two of the stories concern the 
Western and Southern Seas. Pacific 


(Continued on page 92) 
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HERE is probably no form of posi- 

tive human expression which is 

quite so refutable as the proverb. 

Adages of all sorts are chiefly 
remarkable for the fact that there are so 
many exceptions to the best of them. 
Sententious generalities, such as the hoary 
favorites about clouds with silver linings, 
birds in bushes, rolling stones and the like, 
all fairly bristle with loopholes—that 
metaphor was purposely mixed and we 
are flatly defiant about changing it—loop- 
holes, we were saying, through which any 
halfway clever exception may gain easy 
ingress. 

‘Consider, for example, the ancient 
aphorism to the effect that there is 
nothing new under the sun. Perhaps no 
one of all the copy-book maxims is so sus- 
ceptible of disproof as this one. Indeed, 
if there were: the slightest jot, tittle, frag- 
ment or soupcon of truth in the state- 
ment, thic truth would increase in verity 
in direct ratio to the passage of time; 
whereas it is baldly apparent that, as time 
goes on, it is demonstrated with almost 
wearisome repetition that there is a very 
gre at deal which is new under the sun and 
that, moreover, a great many more hither- 
to unsuspected phenomena are yet, in all 
likelihood, to manifest themselves by way 
of reducing that wise saw to still further 
absurdity. 

For instance—and here is what we have 
been leading up to—there is even such a 
thing as a new kind of book. Dr. Edward 
Conrad Smith’s new “Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Politics” (A. L. Burt & Co.), is such a 
book. 

The author has taken on a hard job and 
done it remarkably well. The book con- 
tains an amazing amount of information 
on politics, on governmental affairs not 
exactly included under the head of politics 
but closely allied thereto, and an unbe- 
lievable number of assorted miscellaneous 
definitions, and derivations covering poli- 
tics, American history and political slang. 
‘This last feature of the “Dictionary” 1s 
especially useful to the individual who, 
reading newspaper stories of candidacies 
or other political hurrahs, finds himself at 
a loss te pin down some of the phraseo- 
logical tags which are the delight of the 
so-called political writer and the despair 
of the man in the street. Dictionaries 
there have been these many years and 
political slang dates back at least to the 
Greek who scratched his ostrakon ballot 
because he was so tired of hearing Aris- 
tides called “The Just,” but it has remained 
for Professor Smith to correlate the two 
and manufacture a Dictionary of Politics 
out of whole cloth. 

Our first act on grasping, from the 
information on the jacket, the scope of the 
volume was to check up on “big stick,” 

“full dinner pail,” and “mugwump.” 

‘They were all there. From that moment 
we respected the author as a thorough 
workman and further investigation into 
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the book proved him to be exactly that. 
There are omissions, very likely; no work 
of this kind could possibly avoid them. 
But if you want to refresh your memory 
regarding Alton B. Parker, the Clayton 
Act, Coxey’s Army, who said “My 
country, right or wrong,” the Constitu- 
tion and its amendments, the covenant of 
the League of Nations and the Fourteen 
Points, or when Hiram Johnson was born, 





Hits and Misses 


Controlled Power; a Study of Lazi- 
ness and Achievement. By Arthur 
Holmes, A. M., Ph. D. Little, Brown. 

In this volume, one of the publishers’ 
‘Mind and Health” series, the author 
discusses the various forms of laziness, 
with their causes, both physical and 
mental, and suggests methods of cor- 
rection. An interesting study, written 
for the average reader. 

You Can Change It. 
Lawson. Appleton. 

An optimistic little study of human 
nature, its weaknesses and its strength. 
Not a “course” in anything or a lecture 
of any kind but a worthwhile, friendly 
chat on a topic which should interest 
every one. 

In and Under Mexico. 
McA. Ingersoll. Century. 

You can’t call this a travel book 
because, as the publisher observes, it is 
all about one place. But you can read 
this true story of a copper mine in 
Mexico with all the pleasure you might 
expect to get out of any travel book you 

ever heard of. Written excellently, 
embellished with anecdotes and fre- 
quent photographs, you'll find this 
book thé “‘real McCoy.” 

White Light Nights. O. O. McIntyre. 
Cosmopolitan. 

Clever sketches of New York City by 
aman who writes in a language some- 
where between the vernacular of Broad- 
way and the amazing verbal gymnas- 
tics of George Jean Nathan. 

The Magic Carpet: An Anthology of 
Verse. Collected by Mrs. Waldo 
Richards. Houghton, Mifflin. 

This is a splendid collection of poetry 
about many countries; a true magic 
carpet. Mrs. Richards calls the volume 
“Poems for Travelers” but we feel that 
she includes in this class those who can 
only do their traveling through the 
imagination. We are the more sure in 
this belief since she concludes the 
volume with Emily Dickinson’s ‘““There 
is no frigate like a book.” 

Taxation, The People’s Business. 
Andrew W. Mellon. Macmillan. 

A simple, non-technical discussion 
of the principles of taxation and an 
explanation of some of the views of the 
Treasury experts, written by the man 
perhaps best qualified of any one in the 
country to talk about taxation. 
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you will find all the information and a lot 
more like it in Professor Smith’s “Diction- 
ary.” 

The book is certainly one of the most 
interesting and useful works of reference 
we have ever come across; not useful, in 
some esoteric sense, only to the peda- 
gogic individual who depends upon “‘refer- 
ence books” in his profession, but useful, 
in the most ordinary meaning of the word, 
to the average person who reads average 
political comment in the average news- 
paper or magazine. If Professor Smith 
will only edit a pocket-size volume which 
we can carry with us and use to check up 
on politically-minded and argumentative 
seat-mates who annoy us on our daily 
commuting trips by what we feel to be 
mis-statement of political facts, he will 
have rounded out his work and earned our 
everlasting gratitude. 


The President's Life 


HILE we are on the subject of poli- 

tics we must direct you toward 
Horace Green’s “The Life of Calvin 
Coolidge” (Duffield & Co.). This is the 
second work this year with President 
Coolidge as its subject—though there may 
have been others which we don’t recall— 
the first being Edward Elwell Whiting’s 
“President Coolidge: A Contemporary 
Estimate” which we mentioned in the 
Corner some time last spring, in April 
if we are not mistaken. 

Mr. Green’s volume makes no preten- 
sions to being in any sense a critical esti- 
mate of the President. Asa good reporter 
should do, he has confined himself entirely 
to facts with the result that his story of 
the President’s. life is all that a simple 
biography should be. Written in pleasant 
easy style and informative in the extreme, 
it sttould help every one to a clearer and 
better understanding of Coolidge, the man 
—perhaps the best way, too, to sense the 
essence of Coolidge, the President. 


Another Unusual Biography 
CO biography leading to another— 


how conveniently the books we are 
discussing this month seem to fall in line! 
—our mind turns to “Margaret Ethel 
Macdonald” (Thomas Seltzer), a biog- 
raphy of his wife written by J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, British Labor Premier. 
What an amazingly busy woman she 
was! Engaged in all sorts of work for 
social and industrial betterment, her chief 
concern was for women workers. An 
active member of the Women’s Industrial 
Council, of the National Union of Women 
Workers, of the Women’s Labor League, 
she still found time for numberless smaller 
private charities. Her days must have 
been full ones! Somehow, too, she man- 
aged to keep from burying herself too deep 
in sociological plan and performance to 
make other contacts. Descended from a fine 
line of scientists, scholars and ministers, 
(Continued on page go) 
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Here is a family flock of Canada geese, well known game birds of the Klamath country 


The Crime of the Lower Klamath 


What Thoughtless, Hasty Drainage is Doing to the 
Breeding Grounds of Western Water Fowl 


EARLY twenty years 
ago we tramped the 
trails across the 


mountains in south- 
ern Oregon where the Cas- 
cades are called the Siskiyous, trails that 
led up and down the silent aisles of a 
great pine forest. The morning of the 
fourth day found us following~down the 
eastern slope to the edge of the ridge that 
overlooked the. basin of. the 
Klamath. Stretched to the ‘east ~and 
south almost beyond limit of vision, lay 
the marshes with the Klamath river 
threading its wavy way out into the 
green maze. The wide wastes were 
silent in the summer sun, hazy, far 
away, mysterious. - 

Each fall I had watched the 
wedges of geese cutting south- 
ward and the flocks of ducks 
winging silently on their way. 
Each spring I had seen the 
bands returning. How these 
sights kindled my imagina- 
tion, these processions so full 
of mystery that moved up 
and down the highways of 
the clouds! How the land 
where these flocks lived lured 
me! Now after years of wait- 
ing, | was looking out over 
this region that lay far beyond 
the northern rim of my boyhood 
hills. Here lay the land of my 
dreams. 

In the days that followed we paddled 
in an old trapper’s boat with our cameras 
and notebooks down the idle stretches of 
the tule-lined river. We came upon a 
great variety of ducks—mallards, red- 
heads, pintails, gadwalls, cinnamon teal 
and ruddies. In the sedge grass at the 
sides we searched out their feather-lined 


Lower- 
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Photographs by W. L. Finley and H. T. Bohlman 


nests. Mothers with their broods of 
ducklings kept ahead of the boat. Anxious- 
eyed honkers or Canada geese led their 
goslings off into the tules. We saw bit- 
terns and rails, avocets, stilts, phalaropes, 
snipe, kildeers and other waders. We 
listened to the songs of the yellow- 

















Two downy chicks of the Western grebe, 
taking to the water a few hours 
after leaving the shell 


throated warblers, song spar- 
rows, yellow-headed black- 
birds and tule wrens. Out 
on the wide stretches of the 
Lower Klamath we found the 
colonies of numberless California and 
ring-billed gulls, night herons and great 
blue herons, Farallone cormorants, grebes, 
terns and white pelicans. The marsh 
was white with the nesting multitudes. 
It was a sight I can never forget. 

Today Lower Klamath lake is but a 
memory. It is a great desert waste of dry 
peat and alkali. Over large stretches fire 
has burned the peat to a depth of from 
;, one to three feet, leaving a layer of 
white loose ashes into which one sinks 

above his knees. One of the most 
unique features in North America 

is gone. It is a crime against 
our children. Their birthright 
has been sold for a mess of 
pottage. 

One must understand the lay 

of the land to get a full knowl- 

edge of the crime that was 
committed in drying up 

Lower Klamath Lake and 

destroying a great outdoor 

asset that belonged to the 
public. The country to the 
west of the Cascade Range in 
Oregon is totally different from 
that lying east of the mountains. 

It is lower in altitude and thus 
warmer in climate, well wooded and 
with fertile valleys. Lying east of 
the Casacade Range are the Upper and 
Lower Klamath basins with the lakes 
bearing these names. The general alti- 
tude is 4000 or 5000 feet. The higher land 
is covered with sage-brush and junipers. 

The Upper Klamath Lake is a large body. 
of water. The lake itself is surrounded 
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William L. Finley writing his bird notes in 
the entrance of the umbrella blind. Note 
the young visitor perched on his leg 


especially in the northern part by a 
forested and mountainous country and is 
fed by many streams of mountain water. 
The outlet of the Upper Klamath basin is 
at the south end where the water flows 
over a rocky bed, dropping about thirty 
feet in half a mile. From this point where 
the city of Klamath Falls is located, a vast 
level marshy area stretches some twenty 
miles to the south, known as Lower Kla- 
math basin. Klamath river winds its 
sluggish way, meandering south through 
the marsh toward Lower Klamath Lake, 
then in a big loop swings north and west 
where it breaks through a rocky gorge in 
the mountains and on in its course toward 
the ocean. At the southern bend of Kla- 
math river, there is a natural channel 
through the marsh which led into Lower 
Klamath Lake. The lake was formerly 
fed by back water from Klamath river. 
It therefore had the same water level as 
the river, the water flowing through the 
communicating channel either northward 
or southward. The lake had from the be- 
ginning been a settling basin where upper 
waters deposited salts in solution in the 
lower basin. 

The tules or club-rushes have covered 
the waters of this lower alkaline lake as 
the firs cover the Oregon mountains. For 
miles and miles round the border and 
reaching far out toward the middle, the 
floating tule roots have spread out and 
from time immemorial each year have 
sent up a growth from eight to ten feet 
high. Dying down in the fall, the decayed 
vegetation of decades has formed a vast 
peat bed in the Lower Klamath to a depth 
of from six to eight feet in many places. 
On the floating tule islands of this vast 
marsh the bird multitudes lived. 

It must be remembered, therefore, that 
the water in Lower Klamath Lake was not 
needed for irrigation purposes on any land 
that was lower or tributary, as this was 
the lowest part of the country in com- 
parison to other surrounding regions. 

From about 1900 to 1917, events grad- 
ually focussed toward building up and 
making what would perhaps have been 
the greatest wild fowl reservation on the 
Pacific Coast. In an early day when 
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Western grebe, whose breast and back 
plumage is so thick it resembles fur 
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market hunting was permitted, the rec- 
ords show that a vast amount of food was 
taken from the region of the Lower Kla- 
math. One hundred and twenty tons of 
wild ducks were killed during the winter 
season of 1903 and 1904, and shipped into 
the San Francisco markets. During the 
earlier years.when it was the style to wear 
the plumes of wild birds, thousands of 
grebes, terns, herons and others were 
killed annually and the plumage shipped 
to the wholesale milliners of San Fran- 
cisco and New York. As the public came 
to recognize the value of wild birds from 
a food and economic standpoint, and as 
bird numbers were decreasing, state laws 
were passed to protect these natural re- 
sources for future generations. 

When Theodore Roosevelt was presi- 
dent, he issued a special executive procla- 
mation on August 8, 1908, at the sugges- 
tion of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, creating Klamath Lake 
Reservation in order to protect the varied 
bird life on Lower Klamath Lake. It hap- 
pened that previously this lake had been 
set aside as a reclamation project. So it 
is important to note that this federal wild 
bird reservation was subject to the earlier 
order that placed it in the hands of the 
Reclamation Service. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a great be- 
liever in reclamation, yet he also believed 
in saving the natural resources of America 
for the benefit of her people. His reasons 
for setting aside Lower Klamath Lake as 
a national bird reservation were, first, be- 
cause with the rapid settlement of the 
country and the drainage of marshes and 
lakes, vast nesting places of wild flocks 
were destroyed. Second, the wild birds 
belonged to the people as a whole. They 
are an economic necessity to the nation as 
insect destroyers. They are protected by 
state and federal laws. They can not live 
without homes. Third, Lower Klamath 
Lake was one of the greatest wild fowl 
nurseries in the United States. To pre- 
serve it is like preserving an outdoor 
museum which will prove of great edu- 
cational value. 

The next step toward the preservation 
of wild fowl was the Federal Migratory 
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Mother Redhead Duck and nineteen ducklings flapping away at the approach of the 
cameraman on the waters of Klamath Lake Reservation 
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A fish lunch in the lakeside home of a pair of Caspian terns. The father and mother birds are colorful with their 


silver gray plumage and bright red bills 


Bird Law which was passed by Congress and 
signed by President Taft, March 4, 1913, 
’revious to this, ducks, geese and other 
migratory birds were under state protec- 
tion and the laws allowing spring 
shooting were very destructive to bir 
life in some states. After the federal 
law was passed, the regulations 
were made uniform in different 
parts of the country. Another 
important step for the protection 
of birds was the treaty with 
Canada which was ratified by 
Congress, September 9, 1916, in 
which both countries guaranteed 
uniform protection to birds along 
the migratory line of flight and 
during the breeding season. 

Up to this time, Lower Klamath 
lake was recognized as a great feeding 
and breeding place for wild birds, and 
those interested in the conservation of wild 
life thought the matter had been practi- 
cally settled as far as the reservation was 
concerned. Asa reclamation project, the 
whole area was under the Department of 
the Interior. As a federal wild bird reser- 
vation, the lake was under the supervision 


This duckling was most accommodating 
when told, ‘Look pleasant, please” 


of the Department of Agriculture and 
administered by the Biological Survey. 


It was to be expected that a careful survey 
would be made from the standpoint of 
the people as a whole. If there was 
any valuable agricultural land, it was 
natural that this should be prepared 
for settlement; but it was also to 
be expected that bird life, which 
is an economic resource, would 

be protected. 
At the request of the Reclama- 
tion Service, the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture estab- 
lished an experiment field on the 
beds of Lower Klamath basin for 
the purpose of determining the 
possible agricultural value of the 
vast beds of tule peat. This was 
done because of the similarity of the 
Klamath tule marshes to the tule marshes 
of the San Joaquin valley of California. 
Experiments were carried on in this 
decayed tule vegetation. In one plat 
the top surface was plowed and re- 
moved from about an acre. The rest of 
the experiment plat was disced and 


A colony of white pelicans nesting in the tules along Klamath lake. These industrious birds are among the showiest 


to be found on our Western lakes 
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A pintail duck on her nest carefully hidden in the tules 


abundant irrigation water was brought 
from the Klamath river. Wheat, barley, 

oats, timothy clover and other crops were 
planted, as well as a variety of vegetables. 
The major portion of the crops com- 
menced growth in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. By irrigating frequently it was 
thought the alkali could be leached out of 
the soil. The plants, however, soon 
turned yellow. Most of the roots had not 
penetrated below a depth of three inches. 
Where they had gone lower, they were 
dead or badly corroded. 

The substance of the report shows, first, 
that the tule lands of Lower Klamath 
lake contain a quantity of alkaline salts, 
chiefly carbonate of sodium, so that they 
are unfit for crop production unless these 
salts can be leached out. Second, on ac- 
count of the impervious character of the 
marsh land it is practically impossible to 
leach out these alkaline salts by any 
methods known at present. Third, the 
air conditions on the Klamath marshes 
are such that low temperatures and killing 
frosts are likely to occur every month in 
the year. 

It is the opinion of the experts of the 
Department of Agriculture that the pres- 
ence of the alkali content in the soil will 
make this tule marsh unfit for the growth 
of ordinary crops. The rainfall amounts 
to less than fifteen inches and a consider- 
able part of this falls during the winter. 
Even the growth of salt grass for pasture 
land is dependent upon irrigation. On the 
large area of Lower Klamath Lake basin, 


om 


Here are four adventurous pintail babies, perhaps from the nest 
above, taking their first outing 





Caspian terns voicing their opinion of 
the cameraman 


An American avocet, often called brown curlew, on her nest 


with its surface almost perfectly level, 
irrigation can not be successful. The slope 
from the margin to the center of the lake 
is practically nothing. 

r. C. F. Marbut, Soil Expert for the 
Department of Agriculture, made a sur- 
vey of the soil in different parts of Lower 
Klamath basin in 1919. He took borings 
in various places and reported that all 
evidence pointed to the conclusion that 
successful agriculture could not be carried 
on within the area of the deep tule peat, 
or within the area formerly covered by 
water. This seems to be fair proof that a 
great reservation should not have been 
destroyed under the guise of making agri- 
cultural land. 

The casual observer might be easily led 
to believe that this accumulation of de- 
cayed vegetation in Lower Klamath basin 
might be good for agriculture. The reser- 
vation for the protection of wild birds con- 
tained 85,000 acres. This embraced not 
only the bed of the lake, but the great 
tule marsh surrounding. The land is so 
flat that a rise of a foot of water inundates 
thousands of acres. Just above the high 
water mark of the lake, the border land 
produces a salt grass which, although 
rather poor in quality, supports live stock. 
Small portions of this border land have 
been cultivated. Yet, as noted above, the 
careful study of experts shows quite 
clearly that the bed of the lake and the 
surrounding tule marsh are not fit for 
agriculture. 

(Continued on page 56) 





Young avocets, looking somewhat unsteady on their long legs 


but not so ungainly as they appear 
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‘For to Admire 
and for to See” 
Why the Author of 


‘Trail Blazers of the 
West,” 


CAN’T help wishing that the Editor 

of Sunset had assigned to me the 

task of writing about some one else— 

I’m used to doing that—but he didn’t, 
so here goes. 

With the exception of the first two years 
I have spent my life west of the Missis- 
sippi river, and more than half of that time 
has been put in between the Rocky 
mountains and the Pacific. As a matter 
of fact, save for three or four brief 
trips, I haven’t been east of the Con- 
tinental Divide since 1895. Not that it is 
anything to brag about; when it comes to 
that sort of thing the man who has been 
able to stick it out on the Atlantic coast 
is the fellow who is entitled to do the 
boasting; he has done something worth 
the telling, while any one can get along 
easily enough out West. 

In the southern Minnesota town where 
we used to live while I was a boy— 
Mankato, as pretty a place as there is in 
all the Middle West—there was consider- 
able local history. It was there that they 
hanged the thirty-eight Sioux Indians 
after the New Ulm massacre in the sixties. 
An old timer, who had lived with the 
savages and fought against them, was a 
neighbor of ours and during my high 
school days I think I lived at his house as 
much as I did at home. When I wasn’t 
soaking in his stories of scouting and 
buffalo hunting I was helping him in his 
beeyard, and at the age oftsixteen I had 
fully made up my mind to raise Italian 
queens as my life’s work. Two years or so 
later that ambition was beginning to fade 
before the realization that it was up to me 
to go forth and fix a great many things 
which needed readjustment in this world. 

The political and social evils of our 
nation continued to occupy my adolescent 
attention during the balance of my high 
school course and they hung right on 
through college. In the meantime the 
family had made one move to North 
Dakota where we stayed for a little more 
than two years, and a second migration to 
Seattle where I graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, still determined to 
save my country—although I wasn’t 
quite sure what ailed her. 

However, the project of becoming a 
lawyer as a means to this praiseworthy 
end was sidetracked for the time being 
when a Government surveyor offered me a 
job as chainman at a dollar a day and 


“HA. ocus Pocus, 
etc., Forsook the Law 


By Frederick R. Bechdolt 


Far 


found; I spent the next few months 
fighting huckleberry brush and devil’s 
club in Twps. 25 and 26, R. 9 E.—which 
portions of our public domain lie near the 
summit of the Cascade mountains. Some- 
times the grub ran short—men had to 
pack it in to us over two sky-scraping 
summits on their backs—and we fell back 
on chewing tobacco during the interims. 
When I returned to civilization and got a 
haircut I found that the longing to reform 
the civilized world was not so poignant. 
In fact I itched to get back under the 
Douglas firs a good many times during 
the months that followed. 


I WAS now studying the law and [J still 
remember that it 1s “A rule of action 
prescribing what 1 is right and prohibiting 
what is wrong,” but that is as much of 
Blackstone as has stuck in my mind. I 
had just got to the point where I was 
occasionally given the task of looking up 
opinions for briefs, when George Carmack 
and his two half-breed brothers-in-law 
stumbled on Klondike’s wealth during an 
expedition after salmon for their dogs. 
The news of that strike came to Seattle 
during the winter months. Already I had 
been neglecting yellow-backed volumes 
for those booklets on Alaskan outfitting 
and boat building which various Puget 
Sound steamship concerns were issuing 
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“We manage to put in our time very pleasantly 
down in the country, but we hunger 
for the city now and then” 


for the benefit of cheechakos. I had been 
fighting off a sneaking longing to go in 
and try the Birch creek diggings, and 
when the Klondike tidings reached the 
city I knew I was not going to address 
any juries. I hunted up a former college 
mate who owned some beach placers and 
got a job from him. 

The next spring found me in the forests 
near Lituya bay with a hundred pounds— 
yes and sometimes one hundred and 
twenty-five—on my sweating back, learn- 
ing the truth that so many men have 
learned—that adventure is nine-tenths 
heavy toil and one-tenth exciting action. 
Of that one-tenth our party got its full 
share that season, hunting mountain goat 
and bear along the lower slopes of the 
Mount Fairweather Alps, to say nothing 
of a somewhat hazardous experience in a 
little schooner during a heavy southwest 
blow while we were en route from Juneau 
to the mines. The memories of those 
things bide along with the memories of 
such beauties in those glacier-streaked 
mountains as few men have had the luck 
to behold; and the recollections of the 
toil have faded to a mere background by 
this time. We sailed in late autumn to 
Juneau, to learn of new trails, of enormous 
crowds from all the world, of Dawson and 
gold at the grass roots. 

I joined those crowds in the early win- 
ter and it is a fact that I was not wasting 
many thoughts on the gold that lay at the 
other end of the long frozen trails. There 
was excitement enough for any man be- 
tween salt water and the upper lakes. I 
worked at packing and dog driving. I 
was in Sheep Camp when the miners’ 
meeting carried out its sentence of fifty 
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lashes on the bare back of a man who had 
been caught stealing grub—at least they 
got as far as nineteen lashes before they 
stopped. I happened into that cliff-bound 
gorge again on the day of the great snow- 
slide which buried something like seventy 
people alive. 

After Alaska—which left me broke, of 
course—I got a job from a U. of W. class- 
mate as his rodman at Cascade Tunnel, 
where the Great Northern was making its 
bore through the mountain, and there I 
learned to run an air drill. It was a far 
cry from the law, but those months under- 
ground eventually netted me more hard 
cash than I would have earned in a long 
time at trying cases. And the knowledge 
of men that I got then and in Alaska has 
lasted for many years as material for 
stories. 

But all of this time—ever since my 
return from that surveying expedition 


“For to Admire and For to See’”’ 


into the Cascades—I had been troubled 
with a growing eagerness to become a 
newspaper reporter; and finally I got a 
position on the Seattle Star, which was 
then a new evening paper. There followed 
eight years of newspaper work, nearly 
half of which were spent in Seattle during 
the wide open days and the rest scattered 
over various western cities. Along toward 
the last I was trying to write fiction in 
my spare time; and S. S. McClure, who 
bought my first story in spite of the fact 
that it was just exactly twice too long and 
had to be eventually cut down one-half, 
wired one day offering me a job helping 
George Kennan, who was then in San 
Francisco writing articles on the graft 
prosecution. 

Since then it has been writing for the 
magazines. In 1907 I came to Carmel by 
the Sea. I have been married for fifteen 
years and we two* manage to put in our 


Frederick R. Bechdolt 
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time very pleasantly either in San Fran- 
cisco or on the Monterey peninsula, with 
now and then an excursion pretty far 
afield to some place or other where men 
and things are interesting, for when one 
writes stories he can live pretty much 
where he pleases. 

Which just about sums up all there is to 
tell. When I look back to the high school 
days and the old timer whom I used to 
pump for yarns, I realize that I have been 
putting in all the years since then at just 
about that sort of thing, and I suppose it 
was the desire to get out where I could see 
and hear stories that has kept me jumping 
about when, according to all apparent 
rules of common sense, I should have been 
holding down my nose to the grindstone, 
working at the law. 


*This includes Adele Fortier Bechdolt, author of 
“The Problem of Mother,’’ in SUNSET recently. 








Some may choose the broad roads that reach across the world, 
The splendid shining thoroughfares of prowess and renown; 


Hill-Trails 


By Ted Olson 


Along their curving majesty what vistas are unfurled 


Of towered and templed legend days, of scepter and of crown! 

But storied lands grow stale too soon, and I would watch a desert moon 
That shadows forth a timbered ridge above a sleeping town; 

And turn again my weary face to dimming gulfs of starry space— 
On the high trails, the shy trails, across the mesas brown. 


The ancient trails of ancient lands are hammered deep and wide; 
Their dust is stamped by pilgrim feet and dark with pilgrim tears; 
The winds they know are weighted down with freight of brooding pride; 
Their very stones are resonant of long-forgotten years. 
But in my land the trails are dim—faint paths that skirt a cafion rim 
Where scarce a foot has marred the rock or cupped the yielding sod; 
Where one may hear, at night or noon, the dreaming pines’ ancestral rune— 


On the hill trails, the still trails, unfettered and untrod. 


Oh, some may choose the old roads that centuries past have known, 
The staid and somber thoroughfares of storied pomp and fame. 
But I would face the mountain wind, the tang of sage far-blown, 
And tramp the vagrant prairie trails that boast nor pride nor name. 
For weary is the weight of time; outworn the past, howe’er sublime, 
And I would leave a little while the pigmy craft of men 
For tawny plains; blue, windy space; dark hills against the night’s starred face, 
On the new trails, the true trails, that call me forth again. 
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HE guide, “Butch” 
Stock, and I had 
been hunting bear 
for days without 
locating more than cold 
tracks and old sign. We 
were loafing about the 
camp on Jarvis Creek, 
enjoying the inspiring 
view of the great white 
wall of the Alaska Range 
far across the rolling 
— willing to spend 

1 day resting between 
bear-hunting  expedi- 
tions, when to our sur- 
prise my hrntine com- 

panion, e Bes 1 
Photog 1CT, aD 
nounced his nitention : of 
visiting the spot where | 
had killed a big caribou 
the day before in the 
hope that a bear might 
visit the scene. 

The Demon Photog- 
rapher had acquired his 
title from his declaration 
at the outset of the 
Alaskan trip that he was 
much more interested in 
taking photographs of 
wild animals than in 
shooting them, except 
that possibly he wouldn’t 
mind shooting a bear or 
two if the opportunity 
came. Incidentally, he was much more 
familiar with the art of photography than 
with the shooting of big game, although 
he was a good rifle shot. 

His willingness to shoot bears if bears 
offered themselves for shooting was the 
cause of considerable mirth on my patt. 
Bears were my meat; I knew their ways 
and had had experience with them, while 
he had had no experience with any 
Alaskan big game and, furthermore, 
sought none. He had taken his camera 
along when the guide and | hunted cari- 
bou. Now he shouldered his rifle and 
declared himself open to engagements with 
bears—in fact, was on his way alone to 
arrange such a meeting. We laughed. 
Our daily expeditions for miles about had 
brought us no grizzly bears. We urged 
him to leave the rifle in camp and pack 
his camera, in case he happened to meet a 
caribou—of which there were thousands 
on every side. 

It was early evening when Butch and I 
heard ten shots, and commented with 
rare humor as to what the Demon Photog- 
rapher had shot at and what he had 
bagged. But when seven-thirty came and 
no hunter, we prepared to go out and 
rescue him. We were just leaving camp 
when he appeared, somewhat the worse 
for wear, but with a whimsical smile on 
his face. 

‘Well,’ drawled Butch, as he warmed 
up the adventurer’s dinner, ‘‘where are all 
the big ones you killed during the battle?” 

The smile became broader. “Out in the 
brush,” said our Photographer. 

“Dead or still going?” we chirruped in 
chorus. 

“Dead,” said he, and his smile became a 
chortle. Between bites of caribou steak 
and hot bannock he enlightened us. 
“When I reached the crest overlooking 








The hunting camp on Jarvis Creek, in the heart of the Alaskan wilderness 


The Persistent Bear 


By Kenyon A. Joyce 


the spot where you killed that last cari- 
bou,” he said, “the first thing I saw was a 
brown object moving in the brush about 
three hundred yards down the slope. I 
thought it was a moose, but just then it 
rose on its hind legs and I saw it was no 
moose, but a good-sized grizzly. I put 
the glasses on him and watched him finish 
his job of piling moss on the remains of 
the caribou. His concentration on the 
job seemed to be complete, so I lit my 
pipe and sat down to think the matter 
over in peace and comfort. 

“TI felt it was my obligation to shoot 
that bear, but I didn’t relish the task at 
three hundred yards, with the possi- 
bility of complications in case I made a 
bad shot. So I put my pipe away and 
worked down to a patch of willows about 
fifty yards closer, and settled myself to 
do the trick right. 

“T checked my sights, wound my arm 
in the rifle sling, came down slowly on the 
bear, stopped my breath and counted ten 
to insure perfect codrdination. Every- 
thing being right, apparently, I squeezed 
the trigger in the approved fashion—and 
damned if I don’t think I missed the 
brute! At any rate, I took another shot 
in a hurry and the bear disappeared. I 
watched carefully to see if there was any 
disturbance in the brush, but could see 
nothing. After a while I brought the 
glasses into play, but as I swept them over 
the scene the bear suddenly stood up on 
his hind feet and stared at me from a 
point not over a hundred yards away. It 
gave me a shiver, I tell you. He was 
after me, no question about it. I realized 
I'd have to shoot closer than that or get 
out of there in a hurry. I drew a bead as 
carefully as possible under the circum- 
stances and fired. He moved in my 
direction, so I gave him two more, and 
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at the third he disap- 
peared again. I was 
sure he was my bear 
that time. 

“The idea of getting 
out in that brush and 
looking for him wasn’t 
pleasant, so I reloaded 
the rifle and got some 
extra ammunition handy. 
If he wasn’t dead I 
wanted to be ready, and 
if he was, I was willing 
to give him a chance to 
stiffen. 

“IT was in the act of 
relighting my pipe when 
I got another shock. The 
bear stood up again, not 
over forty yards from 
me, and growled. Then 
the battle really began 
—it was zero hour for 
me, and no allies in sight. 
That bear sure was hard 
to kill.” 

“We heard the five 
shots,’ commented 
Butch, “‘so close together 
thev rattled.” 

“You’re right,” agreed 
the bear hunter, reach- 
ing for another chop. 
“They went out of the 
old Springfield as fast 
as I could jam them in. 
Believe me, there was no 
time for arms in rifle slings or stopping 
the breath or checking sights or counting 
ten—or even two. I sent those five shots 
at that bear before he could come any 
closer, and he went down again. 

“I reloaded in a hurry and got ready 
for close combat, for I wasn’t sure he 
wouldn’t appear right on top of me next 
time. After a while 1 completed the job 
of lighting my pipe which had _ been 
so rudely interrupted, and carefully 
investigated. The bear was dead this 
time, all right. I left him there and 
came home to tell you fellows how to 
hunt bear.” 

His grin was insufferable. We insisted 
that he prove his story, but as it was 
growing dark we decided to wait. 

In the morning we were led to the spot 
where he had sat during the fusillade. 
“He’s right down in that little open 
patch,” said the Demon Bear Hunter. 

We found the bear, a fine grizzly. 

““There’s where he was when he appeared 
the second time,” said the proud hunter, 
pointing. We went down to the spot to 
check up on his distances—and there lay 
another bear! 

Butch and I looked at each other. Our 
Bold Bear Killer looked at the bear. 
‘Where was this bear when you first saw 
him?” we asked. We were shown. 

You know the answer. 

The first bear lay where he had fallen 
at the second shot. Our Demon Photog- 
rapher, who was willing to shoot a bear or 
two if they got in front of his rifle, had 
killed three grizzlies with ten shots, and 
had stopped to light his pipe between 
bears. 

Perhaps our laughs were not repaid in 
kind! Well, rather! For the Demon 
Photographer’s bears were the only ones 
shot on that trip. 
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Making the Golden Rule Pay 


Even in Fiercely Competitive Business Human . 
Sympathy Pays Dividends 


E was broke. He had borrowed 

the money to travel from Pitts- 

burgh to Chicago. He needed 

the job. But when the great 
sales manager of the great packing corpor- 
ation outlined to the applicant the plans 
and methods to be used in selling the new 
washing powder, the jobseeker shook 
his head. “It won’t work,” he declared 
emphatically. “It can’t be done that 
way. I tried it. You’re on the wrong 
track.” 

Astonished, the great sales manager of 
the great corporation examined the appli- 
cant from head to foot with a cold eye. 

“T do not believe we can use you,” he 
said frigidly. “You are entirely too 
strongheaded for this organization.” 

Nevertheless he did use him. And the 
sales plan did not work. But B. J. Williams 
did and he applied his talents to such good 
purpose that by-and-by he became sales 
manager. And when he became sales 
manager, he tried something new. He 
applied the Golden Rule to the selling end 
of business. Today as sales director of 
one of the largest concerns manufacturing 
paints, roofing, containers and floor 
covering in the Far West, he is still 
preaching the Golden Rule, still making 

“Justice and Sympathy” his motto—and 
he is making it pay! The Golden 
Rule actually works, thanks to 
the sincerity of the man who is 
applying it. This sincerity was 
one of his outstanding traits. At 
one period of his career he, a tee- 
totaler and non-smoker who on 
principle refused to accept or buy 
a drink of alcoholic liquor for any 
one or any purpose, sold more 
non-alcoholic goods to the liquor 
trade than any other salesman, 
wet or dry, in the territory, even 
though he never disguised his 
dislike for liquor. 

Justice and sympathy are the 
foundation stones of the Golden 
Rule. Williams is using them 
consciously every day to make 
business better and bigger. His 
sympathy is human and real. He 
takes a sincere personal interest 
in the private affairs of every 
member of the sales organization; 
the photographs of scores of his 
salesmen’s children adorn the 
walls of his office. He knows the 
strong points and the weakness of 
every man and handles them 
accordingly. And it is his boast 
that no one ever had to ask him 
for additional pay; if the sales- 
man’s record showed he deserved 
it, Williams saw to it that the 
raise was forthcoming before it 
was requested. 

Justice and sympathy have 
been the beacon lights that 
guided Williams’ course through- 


By Donald Carr 


out his life, perhaps because he failed 
to receive much of either after his 
father died. The youngster was then ten 
years old. He had to support himself, so 
he went to work as trapper boy in a coal 
mine; later he became a miner. At first, 
he says, he was ashamed to roll up his 
sleeves like the other miners; his arms 
seemed so skinny. But in time he became 
strappingly husky. He worked night 
shifts—and that meant all night—with a 
big Welsh ex-prizefighter named Thomas. 
During the night Thomas would dig 
twenty-four tons of coal, all of which the 
youth loaded into cars, handling one-half 
of the coal twice. 

A lusty, clear-eyed youngster of twenty, 
hard as flint and full of stinging vitality, 
Williams decided at length to quit the 
mine and start being a greatman. Soina 
rosy state of mind he went to Pittsburgh 
looking for a job; preferably a job as 
great man. For such there proved to be 
no immediate openings. 

At this time there was the first vague 
thought that he would like to sell. Back 
in the mining town a swaggering, trum- 





He uses justice and sympathy, foundation stones of 


the Golden Rule, in his daily work 


pet-voiced salesman of the old type 

had vastly impressed him. He thought 

he would like to be such a splendid 

buck, and so for a while he had tried 
intensely to cultivate a loud vo-ce and a 
cocky manner. 

The city was not very kind to the young 
Welshman. After a desperate time of 
semi-starvation he managed to land a job 
as collector for an installment house. This 
was probably the worst job in the world. 
For six dollars a week he was obliged to 
visit and squabble with poor and usually 
very belligerent folk who regarded him as 
a villain of the deepest dye. 

Once after he had summarily seized an 
unpaid-for pair of blankets and stowed 
them under his arm, the lady of the house 
locked the back and front doors, grabbed 
a wash-bat and announced that she was 
going to beat him up. She did; but he 
kept the blankets. 

In time he developed a very ingrati- 
ating and persuasive tongue at this and 
got valuable insight into human nature. 
But the idea of being a salesman had not 
left him and he had a keen eye for observ- 
ing salesmanship. The man who got the 
order for a safe from his firm in consider- 
able competition, he noticed with surprise, 
was a bland, quiet-voiced fellow. He 
pondered over this. 

Then, salesmanship for a long 
time went out of his mind. 
Breaking into the real-estate busi- 
ness, he cleaned up a bit and 
bought a partnership in a_coal 
mine employing forty men. Now, 
indeed, he seemed to have arrived 
in the world. 

The panic of ’93 swept him 
clean—swept away his house and 
everything he had. He saved 
only the clothes on his back. 
This was the crisis of Williams’ life. 

He took up selling for a small 
concern making washing powder. 
Now he had to learn salesmanship 
—and he did. Then he landed 
the position with the great pack- 
ing corporation. 

All his spare time he spent 
improving his line of sales’ talk. 
He tried it on his wife.. When 
she shrugged her shoulders—that 
line came out. He studied every. 
angle. He went at it with the 
hot, unquenchable, almost boyish 
enthusiasm that still characterizes 
him. And he put it over witha 
phenomenal wallop. 

That enthusiasm, that vital 
wallop, is the secret of Williams’ 
personality. He watches for it 
in the men he builds. He picks 
men unerringly and keeps them 
by him. In ten years only one 
man has left him permanently— 
he to go into business. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Cheer up! It’s only six weeks until election, 
and in the meantime the good old pros- 
perity sun is chasing the gloom fog farther 
over the hill every day. Despite the whirl- 
ing of the political dervishes, business is looking up. And 
why shouldn’t it? Prices of wheat, corn, oats, hogs, beef, 
cotton and fruits are from 30 to 50 per cent higher than they 
were a year ago; for the first time since 1914 real peace 
promises to return to Europe and increase its purchasing 
power; industry has been running on part time for six 
months; in the face of increasing purchasing power and grow- 
ing demand, it will have to speed its gait up to turn out the 
quantity of goods needed, as stocks in the hands of dealers 
are low. 

Money is abundant and credit for legitimate needs is to be 
had on easy terms. In most parts of the Far West savings 
deposits show a material increase compared with a year ago, 
indicating that the temporary lack of buying was based on 
rainy-day caution rather than real distress. 

After a stethoscopic examination of Old Man Business the 
doctor finds heart, lungs, kidneys and liver in fine shape, 
also indications that there has recently been too much gas 
in the stomach. With the right kind of cautious diet the 
robust patient should perform prodigious feats in the next 
few years. 

We'll trade our flivver for La Follette’s chance of occu- 
pying the White House on 


Three Rousing 
Cheers for Old 
Man Business 


At this distance, though, it is hard to judge the temper of 
New York, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska. Their 
ballots will tell the tale. Conceding Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and the Dakotas to La Follette, Coolidge will have to carry 
nearly all the doubtful states to win: And most assuredly 
the rising price of farm products and the reawakening of 
industry have improved his chances materially compared 
with the outlook at the time of his nomination. 

But you can never tell until the ballots are counted. 
Voters and juries do queer things. 


U U 


When a commission of experts dug into the 
for Land With doings of the Reclamation Service, it found 
Worthless Soil that the engineers had included in the 

projects thousands of acres of land with a 
soil so poor that the purchaser would not be able to pay off 
the mortgage even if he reached the age of Methuselah, were 
as thrifty as Hetty Green and as industrious as the busy bee. 
The investment in supplying this poor land with irrigation 
water should never have been made. 

Mistakes of this kind were common during the period of 
the irrigation boom. They were not confined to irrigation, 
however. A few years ago some enthusiastic promoters 
induced the Interior Department to give them a permit 
for the draining of Lower Klamath lake in Oregon, a 
shallow marsh overgrown 


Trading Ducks 








the proposition that 1925 
will be a humdinger. 


U U 


The Far West Won’t 
Decide This Election 


Political observers agree that 
the Far West this year won’t 
repeat its 1916 performance 
and cast the deciding vote in 
the presidential elections. 
The role of arbiter this fall 
belongs to the Middle West 
and the East. The Far West 
may be expected to relapse 
into “normalcy” by casting 
most of its electoral votes for 
the Republican candidate. 
The three Pacific Coast states 
are practically certain to vote 
for Coolidge; Utah, Idaho 
and Wyoming belong to the 
same category; Arizona, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Nevada 
and Colorado are debatable, 
but the Republicans feel 
justified in expecting to have 
at least seven out of ten 
electoral votes represented 
by these states. 








Armstrong, in the Tacoma News-Tribune 


The Old Bruiser Has Finally Met Some One His Own Size 


with huge reeds in which 
numberless ducks, geese, peli- 
cans and ‘other waterfowl 
nested and raised their fami- 
lies. What happened after 
the draining was done is 
related in detail by Mr. Fin- 
ley on page 37. The water- 
fowl disappeared but no 
crops grew on the 80,000 
sterile acres left by the 
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£%&| receding water. 
ey It’s the old story: We’re 
7; in such a hurry to do things, 


to produce, expand and grow 

that we do not look into 

PS) the basic facts thoroughly 

a enough. Too often we com- 

) |~S plete a huge and expensive 

SJ structure only to discover 

‘| that the foundation is quick- 

=} sand. Let’s look longer and 

=| harder before we leap into 

=] new development enterprises 

S| with a bag of gold in each 

= hand. In spite of the irri- 

= tating restraint upon ou’ 

=| vaunted Yankee gogetter- 

4 ability, we’ll save money and 

heartaches by proceeding 
with less haste. 
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Wahl, in the Sacramento Bee 


Speaking of Who Is to Blame for the European Mess— 


Saving Money Whenthe Gould interests built the Western 
by Burying the Pacific from Salt Lake City to San Francisco, 
Old Hatchet ‘they paralleled the tracks of their ancient 
enemy, the Southern Pacific, for almost 
200 miles. In the unproductive sagebrush of central Nevada 
the two lines were within sight of one another for nearly 
the width of the state. Now the two roads have come to an 
amicable understanding; instead of building a third track to 
handle its business more expeditiously, the Southern Pacific 
is sending all its eastbound traffic over the Western Pacific 
rails while the Western Pacific uses its rival’s tracks for its 
westbound trains. Instead of tying up millions of dollars 
in an unnecessary third track through the sagebrush, the 
roads have pooled their interests, divided the operating 
expenses and both are saving money. 
If regional consolidation will produce similar results on a 
large scale, the merging process should be speeded up. 


U U 


Transforming © We Americans are using too much paper. 
Clean Trees Into Also, we are growing too few of the trees 
out of which the raw material for paper is 
made. We chop down whole forests and 
turn them into literary bootleg drivel which under the name 
of Smutty Stories, Fake Confessions or Erotic Romances 
poisons the mind of millions of adolescents for the pecuniary 
gain of unscrupulous publishers. It’s a crime to turn beauti- 
ful forest trees into a million copies of Smutty Stories, but 
it’s being done and the character of the output does not 
alter the fact that we have increased our paper consumption 
fourfold in twenty-five years, from two million tons to eight 
million tons per annum. 

We have many millions of acres upon which a poorer 
nation would sedulously grow pulpwood for its paper mills. 
We, being rich, do nothing with the idle land except to set it 
afire, and buy our pulpwood in Canada. 

We Westerners don’t care what New England and the 
Middle West do or don’t do with their idle cut-over lands. 
We profit by their negligence. The Western and Alaskan 
paper industry is growing rapidly. Pretty soon Western 
paper will go East and Eastern money will come West, just 
as Eastern lumber money is coming in to Oregon and Wash- 
ington in ever larger volume. We welcome this money with 
open arms and pockets, but nevertheless we hate to see our 
clean trees turned into Smutty Stories. 


“Smutty” Stories 
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And, friends, are we doing everything we can to replace 
the pulpwood forests we cut down? 


v U 


How to Obtain Within a few months the unoiled machinery 
Fewer Laws of of two score state legislatures with loose 
Better Quality bearings and chipped transmissions will 


begin clanking and grinding again. There’ll 
be the usual log-rolling, the political hesitation waltz, the 
wire-pulling and buck-passing, ending in the usual last-day 
rush when dozens of measures are jammed through the mill 
in a wild effort to get something done—usually wrong. 

Must we really have state legislatures consisting of two 
buck-passing houses bulldozing an antagonistic governor or 
being bulldozed by him? Wouldn’t it be easier, more effi- 
cient and less expensive to have only one legislative assembly 
with a limited membership adequately paid and remaining 
in session as long as the state’s business required it? Now 
we are trying to make up for our individual inertia and 
apathy in public affairs by an elaborate, complicated and 
inefficient system of checks and balances that is supposed to 
protect us automatically, but doesn’t. If we simplified the 
apparatus and kept it in working order by continuous per- 
sonal attention, we’d have fewer state laws and better ones. 


U Lv} 


When You Are If you are told you will have to pay a stiff 
Dry, You Work fine if you water your lawn more than 
the Old Pump twice a week; if you are forbidden to use 
water for washing your car; if you are 
ordered peremptorily to cut your consumption of electric 
power by twenty-five per cent because there is not enough 
water going over the falls to keep all the generators hum- 
ming: if some one or all these things happen to you merely 
because not enough rain and snow fell last winter, you begin 
to sit up and take notice. And orders like those quoted 
above have been issued in many parts of thc Far West in 
order to husband the water supply and make it last until the 
fall rains. 
The unprecedented drouth—in half a dozen Western 
states the rainfall in the year ending June 30 was lower than 











Reynolds, in the Portland Oregonian 


A Slight Obstacle in the Road 
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Do not blame these huge 9-foot saws for the disappearance of the forests. They merely saw the logs and do it efficiently, 
thereby keeping lumber costs down. It's the manner of cutting down the tree that does the damage. These, 
the world's largest saws, are installed in a fir mill at Longview, Washington 


in any other year since records were kept—has served to 
bring the Western water problem to a focus. The engineer 
can talk about an impending water shortage until he gets 
black in the face without getting action, but when the faucet 
is turned and no water comes out, when the ditch runs dry 
and the well won’t produce, that’s when the deaf begin to 
hear and the blind to see. 

Fortunately the water and power shortage in several dis- 
tricts need not be repeated. Take Salt Lake City, for 
instance. There is ample water coming out of the cafons 
of the Wasatch range in winter and spring to take care of 
the needs of three times the present population, but it must 
first be saved for the needs of the dry summer by building 
more storage dams. Having been pinched unexpectedly in a 
tender spot, Salt Lake City will now proceed to build these 
additional storage dams. 

Speaking of Salt Lake City, the Utah Power and Light 
Company, the Chamber of Commerce and the mayor all in 
unison rise to protest against the implications of our remarks 
concerning the Intermountain capital’s water shortage in 
the August issue. They point out that while a private steam 
power plant was forced to shut down temporarily for lack of 
water, the service of the big power company continued 
without a moment’s interruption, and this service reaches 
98 per cent of the industrial and other consumers, including 
the street car system. And the power company adds with 
pardonable pride that its Bear Lake reservoir now contains 
sufficient water to operate its power plants at capacity for a 
year. 


U U 


The districts most severely affected by the 
Getting Ready drouth are southern Idaho and southern 
for Big Things California. The Snake river astonished 
even the pioneers by the small quantity 
of water it carried and the amount of flood water stored in 
Jackson lake was insufficient to make up the deficit. Many 
ranchers saw part or all of their crops dry up and die when 
the ditch remained empty, but relief is in sight through the 
speedy creation of the American Falls reservoir by the 
Reclamation Service. As in the case of Salt Lake City, 
southern Idaho has ample water if more of the winter and 
spring run-off is impounded by dams and held over for the 
summer’s use. 
San Francisco is saving water by voluntary codperation 
of the consumer. Its new Hetch Hetchy Valley supply is 
not yet available in the metropolitan area, as the largest 


The Far West 


part of the 1oo-mile conduit remains to be built, but the 
stored water was snapped up at a nominal cost by grateful 
ranchers of the irrigation districts nearest the source of the 
water supply. Except for more construction work, San 
Francisco’s water problem is practically solved. 

Los Angeles now appreciates the foresight of the men who 
twenty years ago braved ridicule when they urged that the 

















AL. LAKE 


We do not know whether Irene Burns is the only female city editor 

in the country, but we are certain that she is the youngest. At 21 

she holds down the city desk of the Spokane Press—and makes 

the staff like it. She was a society bud until reverses forced her 
to go to work reporting society news two 


years ago. And now look at her 
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Perry, in the Portland Telegram 


Rehearsing the Democratic Electoral College Yell 


city, then a comparatively small community, spend $25,000,- 
000 to build a 225-mile aqueduct and bring ina large quantity 
of water which might not be needed for ten years. They 
did it and saved the situation, for without this aqueduct 
water the growth of Los Angeles would have been seriously 
restricted several years ago. 

Now these same men are pushing forward the most auda- 
cious engineering project in the country. They want to dam 
one of the country’s major rivers, the Colorado, and divert 
part of the saved flood water across 300 miles of mountains 
and deserts into southern California. 

They’ll do it, too. A preliminary survey of the most 
feasible route for the aqueduct and the huge tunnels is now 
under way at an expense of over half a million. Present con- 
ditions of drastically curtailed water and power consumption 
are giving punch to the argument that Colorado river water 
must be brought into southern California if its phenomenal 
growth is not to come to a sudden end. 

Big things, great developments are in store for the Far 
West as a result of the severest drought on record. 


U U 


More Converts One of the last pieces of literary work com- 
to the Gospel of pleted by the late Peter Clark Macfarlane 
was an article on the life and remarkable 
achievements of his friend R. A. Long, 
guiding spirit of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. In this 
article, published in the June issue of SuNsET, the author 
described how the huge Southern pine forests of the company 
were approaching their end and how R. A. Long was shifting 
his operations to the virgin timber of the Pacific Northwest. 
Discussing the establishment of a model mill and town in 
Washington, Sunset asked Mr. Long whether he intended to 
cut down the Western forests and move away as had been 
done in the South or whether he proposed to perpetuate the 
timber supply by applying forestry methods to the cut-over 
timber land. To this question J. B. Woods, forest engineer 
of the company, after denying that any of the Southern 
plants had been dismantled, makes the following reply: 
“Tn the treatment of our Southern cut-over lands we pursue what I 
believe to be the most enlightened policy so far adopted by any large 


lumber manufacturer. We recognize the fact that proper utilization of 
land is a problem of extreme import to the nation as well as to the indi- 


Real Forestry 
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vidual or corporation. So we endeavor to work out the best use for our 
cut-over Jands. My department conducts a detail study of all lands (in 
units of 40 acres) and thus collects reliable data about character of soil, 
location, topography, quantity and quality of young growth on the 
land, and other pertinent facts. With these facts as a basis we proceed 
with plans for handling the lands. 

“Where it is evident that certain lands should be made available for 
early settlement and cultivation, or for stockraising, they are placed 
upon the market through a carefully organized farm land department. 
This organization conducts its own experimental farms, and has a 
record of many thousand acres of land sold and several prosperous 
farming communities established. 

“Where conditions indicate that reforestation may be practicable 
through the exercise of proper timber management, these lands are 
placed in temporary forest reserves. They are to be protected from 
fire and thieves and otherwise cared for over a period of years, during 
which time we shall be able to determine whether State and Federal 
legislation are to develop in a direction favorable to our continued 
practise of forestry. You will be interested to learn that we have in the 
south already three such forest reserves in three states, totaling 150,000 
acres, constantly patrolled and withdrawn from the saw. 

“With respect to forestry measures upon our Western timberlands, 
I can not inform you about our plans at this time, asI have not been 
able as yet to give that region the careful study that is necessary before 
plans are made. But I hope you will realize after reading these para- 
graphs that Mr. Long and the gentlemen working with him expect to 
give to this Western problem the very careful consideration it deserves.”’ 


All of which indicates that a beginning of scientific forest 
management is really being made. 


v U 


The Best Goods Welcome, brothers, welcome. We are 
Canada Ships Sorry to see you leave Canada in such large 
Across the Line 2U™bers, but if you must go, there is no 
better place to go and no warmer reception 
is waiting for you anywhere than in the old U. S. A. 

The year 1923 was a tough one in Canada, despite or 
rather because of a record-breaking wheat crop. In 1923 
over 180,000 Canadians—many of them probably former 
Americans—came across the line, principally out of the 
Prairie Provinces, and only 2500 went back. In four years 
Uncle Sam has been enriched by the arrival of 383,000 
Canadians of whom less than 20,000 declined to stay. 

Aren’t we glad that the two per cent limitation on immi- 
gration does not apply to our cousin across the northern 
border? The freer the reciprocal movement back and forth 
across the imaginary line, the sooner may we expect its 
complete disappearance. 
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Talburt, in the Seattle Star 


A Chunk of the Dark Ages 
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Back to the Land 


The Modern Pioneers’ Ranch Venture 
Ends Disastrously 


By Margaret Redington Reid 


E have been wanting a fence 

round the house for we want to 

make agarden. But the boys do 

not take time to build it, and so 
me day Carolyn and I got desperate and 
decided todo it ourselves. We did not know 
vhether digging post holes would injure 
us or not, but we began to dig, neverthe- 
less, and found it easier than we thought, 
as our ground is a soft loam. We brought 
Id ties for posts, set them and stretched 
the wire. In two or three days we had 
our yard done and we were proud as 
could be. We expected to be lamed for 
a long time, but the tiredness didn’t last 
at all. We felt better than ever. 


March 2oth. 


white woodwork, hardwood floors, a cabi- 
net kitchen and a bathroom with hot 
running water. Nevertheless I was so 
homesick; the apartment was crowded 
and stuffy after the spacious freedom of 
the ranch, and the streets were noisy 
and confusing. The poor children were 
wretched; we had to scold them all the 
time to keep them quiet. Annabel couldn’t 
understand why she could not go out- 
doors, but it was too wet. 

On Monday the world came down 
about our ears and all our hopes tumbled 
to the ground. Tom found out that there 
was no chief engineer’s job open. We had 
counted on his earnings to meet the pay- 
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Jack and Tom and the tent platform 


quickly. Ruby, our sow, was having her 
pigs unexpectedly, and we were the only 
ones on the ranch to attend toher. Seven 
newly born piggies were scattered all over 
the pen, with the chickens picking at 
them and a freezing cold rain falling on 
them. Almost weeping with dismay we 
flew for wool sacks, old trays and nails 
and built a house over poor Ruby’s head 
while three more little pigs were born. 
Finally they were all born and started 
eating, ten of them. They were tiny, red 

and cunning, and they could 

run round almost as soon as 





On March 11th we were 
driving my sister Carolyn 
nd her husband Tom to 
the :tation to take the train 
ro the city when we sud- 
denly decided that all of us 
might as well go up in the 
machine. So we dashed 
home, Carolyn _ prepared 
some lunch while I packed 
our clothes and we started. 
We stopped at Dan’s to get 





a i IS simple diary records the struggles of an 
American family to create a productive 
irrigated farm with insufficient means. 
story of thousands of other families and it illus- 
trates the need of state aid and guidance for 
these modern pioneers. 
final instalment. 


It is the 


This is the third and 
—The Editors. 


they came into the world. 

Nine little Muscovy ducks 
were hatched today, too. 
They are all black and yellow. 
I had to help them out of the 
shell, for it took them over 
two days to hatch. 

Dickie found a nest under 
the tent where Carolyn and 
Tom sleep. He scared the 
hen off and brought the eggs 
very carefully into the house. 








the trailer and coaxed Anna 
to go along, making a total 
load of five adults and two children, with 
innumerable pieces of baggage, though 
we loaded most of them on the trailer. 
We ran right into a rainstorm which 
kept getting worse. The top finally 
began to leak, but we kept going. How- 
ever, when another machine skidded into 
us, we decided we had had enough and 
went to a hotel. 
We had a good run Saturday and ar- 
rived in the city about six. It seemed 
trange to be in a nice apartment, with 





The irrigation ditch 


ments and make the improvements on 
the ranch. If Tom could not begin to 
earn at once, we would have difhculty 
financing the deal. 

Then the real estate man telegraphed 
that the owner of the ranch refused, after 
all, to put in an electric motor for the 
pump or to advance any money for im- 
provements. So our whole plan fell flat. 

Silent and downcast, we started on the 
return trip. The second day we ran into 
another rain. An axle on the trailer broke, 
delaying us several hours. On looking 
down for a flat tire I saw that a five- 
gallon can full of oil on our running board 
was blazing. It didn’t take long to put 
it out with Pyrene, but first Carolyn 
burned her hand badly trying to snatch 
the thing off; after that we saw two men 
nearly kill themselves and us as they 
skidded on the wet pavement while try- 
ing to pass between our machine and a 

us. Hence we were glad when finally 
we arrived at the ranch. It was peaceful, 
quiet and warm. Carolyn was so glad to 
get good milk again that she drank three 
glasses in quick succession. It gave her 
indigestion and she was sick for three 
days. 

April 13th. 

This is a fearfully cold, wet, windy day. 
Carolyn went down to the pig pen about 
four o'clock and screamed to me to come 


The next morning Carolyn 
started to cook one and 
found feathers instead of an egg yolk. So 
we took all the others and put them under 
ahen. Ina week eight nice little chickens 
were hatched, a welcome addition to our 
stock. 
May 27th. 

I have not had the heart to write since 
we decided to leave this place. We go 
in a couple of weeks to Dan’s ranch to 
live. With a few hundred dollars the boys 
are building a little house up there. There 
is nothing for us here; we have no water 
now, there is no money to buy a tractor 
and it is too late for planting this year, 
even if we had the money to do it. Also 
there is a payment of $400 due in June, 
and we haven’t the means to meet it. So 
all my tears and plans have availed 
nothing and we go. 

Our Muscovy baby ducks are adorable; 
they follow us everywhere in a waddling 
parade and love to be held and petted. 
When a turkey flies into the mulberry 
tree to eat, they dash under the branches 
and wait anxiously for the dropping ber- 
ries which they gulp amazingly fast. 

We have fourteen little Pekin ducks, 
too, yellow as butter, with orange feet 
and bills. We nearly lost some of them 
last week. We saw the mother running 
toward us, urging her babies before her 
at top speed and a big gopher snake 
chasing them. The snake came so close 
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to the mother duck that it snatched a 
feather out of her tail before we could 
scare it away. 

Also we have nine little turkeys which 
look and act like little wild grouse. The 
mother turkey is very militant, she chases 
the dog and pecks him till he yelps and 
runs. She is the only thing the dog is 
afraid of on the ranch. 

The little Muscovy mother duck sud- 
denly died the other morning. I laid her 
over a box and her mate, a gorgeous black, 
red and white bird, hung round her all day, 
nibbling at her dead beak and smooth- 
ing her feathers, inconsolable. After 
we took her away, however, he began 
pursuing hens. Fickle widower! 


June 11th. 

Moving day is upon us. We are mov- 
ing in instalments. Yesterday they took 
Ruby and the piglets, the day before the 
fowls and today Flora and her calf. Flora 
swayed about very clumsily, and seemed 
worried, but Florette was quite content. 

It has been pretty hot for a week, over 
100 for three or four days. Carolyn feels it 
badly—it makes her sick at her stomach 
and she is suffering from hay fever. 
Yesterday I made her spend the day at 
Mrs. Perrin’s near the electric fan, so she 
got along better. Electricity is a wonder- 
ful blessing on the farm. We will have 
to do without it in the new house, for we 
can not now afford the weather-proof wire 
necessary to bring in the current. The 
house itself is well wired, however, and 
we will enjoy the electricity when we do 
get it. 

We have been having ice since it has 
been so hot. I drive to Morgana early 
in the morning paying for the ice with 
the egg money. We simply must get 
together 65 cents a week, somehow, so 
we can always have ice. How did we 
ever exist last summer without it? 

The nights have been very warm. One 
manages to sleep, however, without covers 
of any kind but not after 4 a. m., because 
at that hour the flies become too ener- 
getic. They are terrible this year. Our 
fly traps catch thousands, but there are 
just as many left and the ants join them 
in millions. It’s a buggy world. 

One rather cloudy day a week ago we 
drove up toward Woody in the buggy. 
It’s not a very exciting drive, nothing but 
bare brown hills, without a flower, a tree 
or a drop of water. But the silence and 
the bold sweep of the hills are restful. At 
noon as we rounded a curve, we came 


upon a little cafon running up into the 
hills, with trees and water and green 
grass. We built a little fire, made coffee 
and fried bacon and eggs. The children 
played rapturously in the water and we 
all had a beautiful time. 

On our reluctant way home we dis- 
covered a new way of disciplining the 
children. They usually get tired after 
riding a while and begin to fuss and pick 
at each other. When they got too fussy 
that day, I just stopped the buggy, put 
them both quietly on the road and drove 
on. For a moment they stared after us 
in petrified horror—then my_ usually 
serene Annabel stamped her foot, and 
screamed: “I won’t come—I won't!” 
After which they both started running as 
fast as they could down the long empty 
road after us, crying as hard as their 
lungs permitted. Dickie, against re- 
peated orders, had untied one of his shoes. 
Now he kept tripping on the strings and 
falling, yelling with rage, and getting up 
again, hurrying on. ‘Finally he took off 
his shoe and skipped along as fast as he 
could with one foot bare. Annabel made 
better time, but would stop every once 
in a while and stamp her foot, screaming 
to Dickie to hurry. 

It was a cool day and we let them run 
a quarter of a mile, perhaps, with fre- 
quent stops. We would let them nearly 
catch up, and when they had caught 
their breath we would drive on if they 
began to howl. We laughed till the tears 
ran down our faces—and yet nearly cried 
at times. We knew we had to make it a 
thorough lesson. When finally we stop- 
ped and let them in, after they had prom- 
ised to be good, they were a solemn and 
thoughtful pair. They slept all the rest 
of the way home in the bottom of the 
buggy. Now when we are riding and they 
start to get rambunctious, I mention 
putting them out, whereupon they look 
very thoughtful and become quite 
angelically well behaved. 


June 15th. 

It is time to go. We must leave our 
beloved ranch—forever, I suppose, though 
hope dies hard. It seems to me there 
must be some one in the world who would 
lend us some money—just a little money 
—so that we could make of this the 
wonderful place we had planned. The 
soil is very fertile. There is plenty of 
water. We have all the persistence and 
ambition, all the industry and enthusiasm 
in the world, but for the lack of a little 
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money all must be abandoned, and we 
must lose nearly everything we have. It 
doesn’t seem right. We have until Janu- 
ary to raise the money necessary to hold 
the ranch, but I fear it will be impossible 
to borrow the amount. 

And yet, dark as things look, we are 
not going to move back to town. We 
hardly consider it. We can not give up 
the pleasures and benefits of living in the 
country. Our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers risked everything to come to the 
West. They lived and died in prairie 
schooners, had to be content with cabins 
for years. They were happy, proud and 
contented. At any rate, our lives will 
amount to more than those of the multi- 
tudes in the cities, crowded, jostled, hur- 
ried, nervous, eaten up with envy for the 
luxuries they can never have, no matter 
how hard they work. 

We have the luxury of sunshine and 
fresh air, the quiet of night, with nothing 
to hide the skies and stars, the sense of 
spaciousness and freedom. With our own 
labor we can produce milk, cream and 
eggs, butter and fowl, fruits and vege- 
tables. Books and pictures and new 
records we can get from the little new 
library in town. 

As for clothes, a gingham dress can be 
as pretty as a silk one. And we have 
entertainments right at our door—the 
celestial sunsets and the snow-capped 
mountains. We can chuckle over the 
funny ways of animals and watch the 
result of our labor grow before our eyes. 

Best of all, there is the incomparable 
pleasure of companionship with one’s hus- 
band. The wife can go out any time and 
see him in the field; she knows what he is 
planning and is able to help him. And 
who can estimate the value of a father’s 
companionship with his children? In the 
city he seldom sees them, and if he does, 
he is usually so tired that they only annoy 
him. On a ranch they can go out to the 
fields with him and be happy and occupied 
all day long. They love to puddle in the 
irrigation ditches, for clean mud can not 
hurt them, and in this dry air they never 
take cold. City life severs family ties, 
the country strengthens them. 

No, we are not discouraged. Our first 
year is over. It is a failure financially, 
but we are happier, more contented, and 
healthier than we ever were. We shall 
be forced to leave here, but we shall not 
go back to the city. I know we will live 
a happy, loving and useful life in the 
country. 





LOW of step am I 
And burdened with the heaviness of 
Age. 
But as I plod along the dusty streets, 
Delayed by thoughtless jostlings of the 
crowd, 


Re le ase 
By Nelene Groff Gettell 


Some vagrant, joyous part of me 
Bursts forth and runs ahead— 
Exultantly— 

Straight toward the sunset light 
That bathes the hills 

In amethyst and gold. 


There, leaping up from purple rock to rock, 
It springs at last upon the topmost ridge 
Where touch the clouds. 

Then, casting all its draperies aside, 
With wide-flung arms 

My spirit dances on the hilltops! 
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EET it is we set it down that a 
man may be both a poet and a 
practical joker. This desk is 
the victim of a joker-poet—a 
near-victim, that is, for we have escaped 
by the skin of our teeth (you can see them, 
for we are smiling, in spite of the narrow 
squeak). 
James Rorty is the j. p. 





second volume, just issued by an obscure pub- 
lisher in New York. Mr. Jeffers has lived and 
written at Carmel, California, for the past ten 
years. He is indubitably a Californian, by 
adoption at least, and what is more important, 
he is indubitably a poet. In “Tamar” and in 
many of the other poems which compose the 
volume he has given to the West what was 
most needed: a vital, first-hand rendering of 








anthology of contemporary California poetry, 
shortly to be issued by the Book Club of Cali- 
fornia. 

In addition, there is ‘“Tamar,” a sixty-five 
page narrative poem in free verse which is, in 
the opinion of the writer, a unique accom- 
plishment in English poetry. We respectfully 
suggest to the readers of this magazine that 
they buy the volume and read this poem, 

even if it is necessary to 
skip a couple of Sunday sup- 





SUNSET readers’ well 
know him to be a poet; 
SUNSET’sS editors can 
well prove him to be a 
joker. Mark the subtlety 
if his strategy. The Book 
Club of California is 
issuing an anthology of 
Western poetry; the edi- 
tors are George Sterling, 
Genevieve Taggard and 
James Rorty. (The book 
is sure to be worth while.) 
Now comes Rorty, that 
smiling villain, and shows 
us one of the poems 
selected: ‘‘Continent’s 
End” by Robinson Jef- 
fers. This poem is one 
of those in a book by 
Mr. Jeffers, just pub- 
lished by Peter G. Boyle, 
New York City, and en- 
titled “Tamar and Other 
Poems.” We read the 
sample and we admired 
it immensely. It is re- 
printed on this page that 
you too may read and 
admire. 

Listen to the serpent 
tongue of Rorty: “This 
is one of the poems in 
Sunset should 


lay 1 


“Tamar.’ 
review this Western 
book. Like me to do 


so: 
me 
Natural result for us, 
naive and unsuspecting: 
the following review by 


Continent’s End’* 
By Robinson Jeffers 


At the equinox when the earth was veiled in a late rain, wreathed 
with wet poppies, waiting spring, 
The ocean swelled for a far storm and beat its boundary, the 
ground-swell shook the beds of granite. 


I, gazing at the boundaries of granite and spray, the established 
sea-marks, felt behind me 

Mountain and plain, the immense breadth of the continent, 
before me the mass and doubled stretch of water. 


I said: You yoke the Aleutian seal-rocks with the lava and coral 
sowings that flower the south, 
Over your flood the life that sought the sunrise faces ours that 
has followed the evening star. 


The long migrations meet across you and it is nothing to you, 
you have forgotten us, Mother. 
You were much younger when we crawled out of the womb and 


in the sun’s eye on the tideline. 


It was long and long ago; we have grown proud since then and 
Ss 
you have grown bitter; life retains 
Your mobile soft unquiet strength; and envies hardness, the 
, Seng 
insolent quietness of stone. 


The tides are in our veins, we shall mirror the stars, life is your 
child, but there is in me, 
Older and harder than life and more imperial, the eye that 
watched before there was an ocean; 


That watched you fill your beds out of the condensation of thin 
vapor and watched you change them, 
That saw you soft and violent wear your boundaries down, eat 


plement serials to do so. 

Not all the poems in the 
volume are as good as 
Tamar, or Continent’s End. 
Which is merely to say that 
Mr. Jeffers has the incom- 
parable advantage of not 
being perfect, and that we 
may expect in future vol- 
umes a steady enrichment 
of his already important 
contribution to American 
poetry. 


Where does Rorty’s 
little joke, or his hellish 
plot, or whatever it was, 
come in? Why, in that 
most seeming - virtuous 
recommendation to SuN- 
SET’s unfortified family 
to read the sixty-five 
page narrative poem 
called ‘Tamar.’ And 
where did the joker stub 
his toe? Why, in assum- 
ing that this desk would 
be too busy to follow his 
recommendation. Ah, 
but we took our poet at 
his word. Oh, fortu- 
nately! Thus we have 
escaped the snare his 
incorrigible humor set 
forus and we have not 
seemed to second his 
suggestion by including 
it under the responsi- 
bility of our  high- 
minded Book Corner. 

But we may set it down 
fearlessly upon this dis- 


James Rorty l : : : 
rty, apparently rock, shift places with the continents. ; 
a harmless bouquet, in reputable page. We 
reality an infernal ma- “oy: 1 ; ot 
hi je " Mother, though my song’s measure is like your surf-beat’s ancient think Mr Jeffers, in 
chine intended to blow : ; : Tamar,” has shown ex- 
ua dee dee ae rhythm, I never learned it of you. daemeadieieee aii 
Cosa elgg 8 Before there was any water there were tides of fire, both our tones aa aaa eas rm a 
: i flow from the older fountain. Pe 


idjunct to the library 
tables of countless West- 
ern homes. 





*From ‘Tamar and Other Poems,” 
Peter G. Boyle, New York City. 


by Robinson Jeffers. 


peal of the Monterey 
cypresses in the most 
loathsome aspect in 








One of the quarter- 
truths most tiresomely reiterated by contem- 
porary criticism is that America, being cul- 
turally very young, can not possibly produce 
serious art. A corollary to this is that Cali- 
ornia, being even younger, very far from 
Boston, and even farther from London, is, a 
priori, a great open space, a sun-dazzled empti- 
ness, as yet unhaunted by the muses. 

To those whose natural pessimism has been 
accentuated by overmuch listening to such 
theoretical laments we commend a reading of 
“Tamar and Other Poems,” Robinson Jeffers’ 


the Western scene in terms of art. Nature in 
California. we are told, is too voluptuous, too 
overwhelming—the human spirit can not feel 
itself. can not make head against such an envi- 
ronment. This, in brief, is nonsense, and Mr. 
Jeffers’ book proves that it is nonsense. We 
have had, it is true, a good deal of breathy 
romanticism, of poppy-starred psuedo-rhap- 
sody about California. But there is nothing of 
this sort in Mr. Jeffers’ book. Instead there are 
poems like “Continent’s End,’ which Mr. 
Jeffers has contributed as the title poem of an 


which an _ imagination 
could react to them. We 
hope, for the sake of “‘the Western scene,” 
that “Tamar” will remain “‘a unique ac- 
complishment in English poetry” for some 
time to come. And we warn our readers, 
all save those who are literary students, 
as much concerned with craftsmanship as 
with theme, that if any of them takes 
Mr. Rorty’s suggestion he must not blame 
us for his discomfort, especially if he reads 
“Tamar,” as we did. soon after eating. 
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Hell and High Water 


(Continued from page 19) 


sufficiently solid to in- 
fluence that rather 
crucial decision. 

The river which had 
tried to carry away our 
boats with a flood the 
previous night, now tried 
to put them out of com- 
mission by tactics dia- 
metrically opposite. 
Falling five feet ina few 
hours, it kept us busy 
most of the night lifting 
the boats off the uncov- 
ering points of rock 
which threatened to 
pierce their bottoms. 
The building of rock 
terraces for our beds so 
as to be able to ride 
out another cloudburst proved a useless 
precaution. It was clear all night. 

The following afternoon we halted at 
the head of a vicious looking rapid which 
began at the bar below Serpentine Creek 
and ran out of sight round the next bend. 
Many previous voyageurs had been in 
trouble here, and Stanton wrote of it as 
“one of the most powerful and unmanage- 
able rapids” encountered on the river. 
After almost losing one boat by attempt- 
ing to drift it through on a 250-foot line, 
he adpoted a still more risky expedient 
with the next. This was what he called 
“Major Powell’s plan of shooting the boat 
through and catching it below.”’ Stanton 
describes what happened to the unlucky 
Marie in a single comprehensive sentence. 


“She rode gracefully the high waves at 
the head of the rapid, but in the middle she 
turned, partially filled with water, shot to 
one side, struck against the cliff, sank in 
the worst part of the rapid, and came up 
in pieces about the size of tooth-picks . .”’ 


No further experiments were tried. The 
next morning the remaining boat, the 
Lillie, was taken out of the water and 
portaged round the rapid on the rocks. 

The comparatively high stage at which 
we found this rapid was probably more 
favorable for running than the extreme 
low water of midwinter when Stanton 
found it so baffling. While the main current 
promised to carry a boat under the right- 
hand cliff and reduce it to the tooth-pick 
conditions of Stanton’s Marie, there ap- 
peared to be just enough water over the 
boulder bar on the left to give a fair chance 
of running on that side without bumping 
heavily enough to hole the bottoms. 

Success or failure hinged upon the depth 
of water tumbling down over the boulder 
bar. We felt that striking a few of the 
rocks could hardly be avoided, but hoped 
that no collision would be hard enough to 
cause an upset or-even throw the boat out 
of control. In either event it must then 
carry on against the rock-fanged base of 
the cliff which had reduced Stanton’s 
Marie to “‘tooth-picks.”” That the Dragon 
would chew a loaded boat even more com- 
pletely to bits than an empty was only to 
be expected; also that even a hard-hided 
boatman must come in for not any too 
gentle a munching between those same 
granite molars. 





Rigging a sail on the Grand, below the Grand Cajion, for the 


final stage to Needles 


With so real a menace lurking on either 
hand, it was a good deal of a satisfaction 
to have the run work out quite according 
to plan. Dropping off over the boulders 
was like sliding down stairs—just one 
bump after another. And yet, although 
there appeared to be little save froth cov- 
ering some of the biggest rocks, every jolt 
was cushioned with just enough red water 
to prevent an actual blow against the 
bottom. My oar tips grated on granite 
but not the boat itself. There was a wild 
swirl of conflicting currents below the cas- 
cade but enough solid water to give an oar 
leverage and make pulling away from the 
cliff a matter of no great difficulty. Con- 
sidering the potentialities for punishment 
here our luck was decidedly good—much 
too good to last, indeed. 


Overloaded Boats 


Another mile and a half through hard- 
flowing water broken by occasional riffles 
brought us to a sand-bar a quarter of a 
mile above the long disused Bass Trail. 
The following day we dropped down to the 
head of Bass Rapid and embarked a load 
of provisions left there by our pack-train 
from El Tovar. There was probably a 
thousand pounds more than we had car- 
ried at any time previously, and the in- 
creased loads put the boats so low that 
water slopped over the gunwales even in 
the comparatively light waves of Bass 
Rapid. We were still greatly overloaded 
two days later when we came to the point 
where the river was dammed by the 
double bar thrown out by Walthenburg 
Creek on the right and an unnamed canon 
from the left. 

Deeply gorged and running between 
interlocking points like the jaws of a wolf- 
trap, this was another rapid with a bad 
record. Several parties had been in difh- 
culties there, notably that of the Kolbs, 
which had all but lost both its boats, to 
say nothing of its personnel. There had 
evidently been some difference of opinion 
between the two brothers as to the least 
dangerous course to run, with the result 
that each of them took a course of his own. 
Both boats went on to the rocks almost 
simultaneously on opposite sides of the 
rapid. One of them had a hole smashed 
in its side as large as the body of a man; 
the other, drifting bottom up, was just 
saved from going into the next rapid. 





] The higher stage of 
| the water again appears 
to have favored us some- 
what here. After spend- 
ing a couple of hours 
the afternoon of our 
arrival in reconnoitering, 
and an equal time the 
next morning, it was 
decided to run_ with 
full loads but without 
passengers. Lint, after a 
rough run, brought the 
Boulder into the eddy 
above the obstructing 
cliff; the other three 
boats pulled in fifty feet 
below. All of the boats 
shipped much water, but 
the only one near strik- 
ing was the Boulder, which reported 
touching a rock with an oar. 

The first fall of Walthenburg Rapid is 
one of the fiercest in the Grand Canon. 
Seen from below as we pulled back into 
the river this gave the effect of being an 
almost abrupt descent. Indeed, its fall 
of thirteen feet is concentrated in a very 
short distance. 

We ran out of the granite a few miles 
below Walthenburg Rapid, but although 
the walls of brown Tapeets sandstone 
were less sheer than in the dark gorge we 
had threaded for many weeks, there were 
still many falls of great descent and vio- 
lence. One of the most treacherous of 
these we ran late in the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 7th. The expedition as a whole 
was probably nearer serious disaster here 
than at any other one point on the voyage. 
This was almost entirely due to the fact 
that we underrated the threat of the 
broken serpentine fall and so did not take 
enough time to look it over. 

A narrow side cafion had spewed out a 
broad bar of boulders just above a point 
where the river was divided in midchan- 
nel by a great reef of granite. Landing on 
the bar at the right to complete a dam- 
site survey, we were not in a position to 
see that a large part of the river tumbled 
down into a narrow, crooked channel be- 
yond the dividing island, nor that this left- 
hand channel was so choked with rocks 
that a boat entering it could not avoid 
being smashed to bits inside of a hundred 
feet. For that reason we pushed off, one 
after the other, with the impression that 
the only thing to keep clear of was the 
overhanging side of the granite island, 
against which the river was banking up 
like the curve of a speedway. And in due 
course, therefore, each boat in turn found 
itself teetering giddily on the crest of the 
ridge of red water just above where it was 
sliced in twain by the wedge of the granite 
reef. Then, and not until then, did the 
staggering fact come home that by far the 
stronger set of the current was drawing 
toward the rock-choked and entirely sui- 
cidal channel to the left of the rock island. 

Of course the only thing to do in the 
attenuated second while the decision hung 
in the balance was to try to influence it 
with the oars. The hard-plied blades 
struck into fairly solid water, fortunately, 
but even so it was only by a matter of 
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54 Hell and High Water: 


inches that any one of the three of us took 
the right turning. Burchard, reaching out 
with his bare hand, fended the stern of the 
Boulder from collision with the pinnacle of 
the sundering granite. My stern-hatch 
passenger was too busy holding on to have 
time to fend, and so the Grand drove right 
on and bumped the rock. The bow was 
already swinging to the right, however, 
and another stroke snatched it out of the 
grip that dragged the other way. There 
were still some walloping waves to run, a 
whirlpool strong enough to suck the star- 
board gunwale under and flood the cock- 
pit to pull out of, and a lurking half-sub- 
merged rock to avoid; but these were all 
everyday incidentals compared to that 
hell-hole beyond the island which the 
whole lot of us had missed by a hair. 

We were asking a lot of the good Lady 
Luck here, and it was highly gracious of 
her to let us off with no more than a scare. 


A Spectacular Spill 


How easy it is for a boat to upset after 
carrying into the hole below a big mid- 
stream boulder was shown at a heavy 
rock-choked rapid a few miles above 
Havasu Creek. The loads had all been 
portaged along a bar to the right, and 
in order to land to pick them up it was 
necessary to pull out of the main current 
and pass inside of a point where the water 
made a drop of all of ten feet from the 
top of a huge rock to the hole immediately 
under it. Kolb put the Marble into 
the head bow-first but the unexpectedly 
rough water made it difficult to work far 
enough to the right to pass the fall and 
hole. Seeing he could not get to the right 
of the obstruction, he ceased rowing for 
an instant as though considering trying 
the other side, and the boat shot out and 
over the fall quartering to the current. 
Swinging beam-on as it dropped, the 
Marble was caught by the back-rolling 
wave from the lower side of the hole and 
upset with the speed of a flicker of light. 
My photograph, snapped: with wide-open 
shutter in the fading light, shows the boat 
just toppling down the brink of the fall. 
A hundredth of a second later would have 
revealed it bottom up. 

Kolb was caught under the cockpit and 
did not reappear until the boat was fifty 
yards down stream. Dodge, wearing a 
life-preserver and carrying a line, jumped 
in and swam as the wreck passed the end 
of the portage. Then Kolb climbed up 
on the bottom and took a line from the 
Boulder, which had _ followed him 
through without capsizing. The Marble 
was brought to bank a couple of hundred 
yards below, with an oar and a baling 
bucket the only casualties. 

At the mouth of Havasu Creek we took 
on a fresh supply of provisions and a new 
cook, and sent out our former cook and 
the radio. The latter, which had been 
functioning admirably all the voyage, was 
in need of fresh batteries. After these 
were installed it was to be returned to 
us at the mouth of Diamond Creek. Had 
it continued with us we would doubtless 
have had warning in good time of the 
storms in the central valleys of the Colo- 
rado which sent down the great flood that 
surprised us the evening of September 
19th at Lava Falls and gave us a very 
anxious night preventing our boats from 
riding the crest of it to the sea. 

The first indications of rising water 


came at twilight, just as we had finished 
supper and were getting ready to turn in. 
The beach upon which the boats were 
moored was covered in the course of a 
few minutes. This left the whole flotilla 
banging against the cliff at a point where 
there was no chance to buffer either from 
the waves or the rocks. The unmistak- 
able reek of Little Colorado minerals 
should have warned that a real flood was 
on, but the point was missed until night 
had fallen and there was no chance to 
take advantage of the last of the day- 
light in finding a better mooring. When 
the next few minutes brought another two 
feet of rise, it was plain that an hour more 
of the banging they were receiving would 
smash all of the boats beyond hope of 
salvage. There was nothing to do but 
push off and trust to finding a snugger 
refuge below. 

As it appeared possible to hoist one 
empty boat up the cliff with block-and- 
tackle, it was decided to move only the 
three loaded ones. Kolb and Lint went 
first with the Boulder; Blake and I 
fifteen minutes later with the Glen and 
Grand. Keeping from being carried 
into the main current of the tail of the 
falls and so being swept on into another 
rapid which we had seen setting against 
the cliff a quarter of a mile below was 
the main thing to look out for. The run 
itself—down along the overhanging hot 
springs formation by the moonlight re- 
flected from the opposite cliff—was eerie 
rather than dangerous. All was well— 
as long as all was well. Getting carried 
on into the rapid which boomed increas- 
ingly louder as we dropped down toward 
its head was, of course, not pleasant to 
contemplate. 

Landing on the lowest of a half-moon 
series of terraced shelves, we dragged the 
boats up as far as possible and looked 
over the cove as a night refuge. ‘The 
shelves were rough but with enough slope 
to allow the boats to be brought in with 
the rise to well above the latest high- 
water mark. Leaving my companions 
(who had brought their sleeping bags) to 
look after the boats, I started back for 
camp and bed. Vain hope! The rest of 
the night was spent in hoisting the 
Marble up the cliff and moving back 
the camp outfit before the rising flood. 
Daybreak found both boat and camp en- 
croaching upon the cactus and mesquite, 
some feet higher than the highest water 
of the previous spring rise. 

The next day was spent in lifting the 
boats higher and higher before the con- 
tinued flood, and three days more in wait- 
ing for enough of a recession to allow 
us to take the river again. At the peak 
of the rise Lava Falls was completely 
wiped out—lengthened into a rapid join- 
ing those below and continuing for over 
a mile. When we finally did push off 
it was to find the boats almost unmanage- 
able in the sand- and silt-charged water, 
so that landing with the instrument and 
rods were made with the greatest difh- 
culty. The river fell rapidly for some 
days but for all the rest of the voyage con- 
tinued at over double its normal sea- 
sonal flow. 

Below the mouth of Diamond Creek 
we entered the head of what is probably 
the twenty miles of roughest water in the 
Grand Cajon. 

We banged our way down fifty-eight 
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feet of descent in running a little over four 
miles that day, and the fall continued 
equally heavy during the two days which 
followed. This brought us to the head 
of an impressive fall of three rifles which 
we were not long in deciding was the fam- 
ous Separation Rapid, at which the first 
Powell party had broken up in 1869. We 
camped for the night on the identical 
beach paced for hours by Powell in com- 
ing to his momentous decision to con- 
tinue his voyage in the face of all but 
exhausted supplies and the threat of three 
of his men to abandon the river and seek 
to climb out to the Mormon settlements 
beyond the north rim. How the intrepid 
Major finally won through, and how the 
on deserters were killed a few days 
later by the Indians, are incidents of his- 
torical record. 


Separation Rapid 


To Stanton the succession of falls, with 
the river banging back and forth between 
cliff and cliff, looked just as bad as it did 
to Powell. He has given a graphic de- 
scription of what befell him in attempting 
the run. 


“On the right side is a perpendicular 
cliff, fifty to a hundred feet high, extend- 
ing two-thirds of the length of the rapid. 
On the left is a perpendicular cliff one 
thousand feet or more in height, and ex- 
tending the whole length of the rapid. The 
current, turned from the right by the large 
numbers of boulders from that creek, 
dashes, after passing over the first fall, 
against the left cliff, just at the head of the 
second fall, and is thrown back with awful 
force, and, as it meets the current from the 
right, curls up in angry waves fifteen to 
twenty feet high, first from one side and 
then from the other. From this the whole 
current is thrown against the right wall, as 
it curves out into the stream, just at the 
head of the next fall. 

“Tn a moment we were at the head of the 
first fall, and over or through half a dozen 
huge waves, and approaching the second 
fall. As I looked down into that pit of 
fury, I wondered if it were possible for our 
boats to go through it and come out whole, 
and right side up. I had no time for a 
second thought. We were in the midst of 
the breakers. They lashed us first one side 
and then the other, breaking far above our 
heads, and half-filled our boats. For a sec- 
ond we were blinded by the dashing, 
muddy waters. In another second we 
were through, and right side up . . . I 
shouted to the men; “That’s good! That? s 
good! Weare past!’ But the words were 
hardly out of my mouth when, as we 
rounded the point into the third fall, our 
boat, thrown in by a huge wave, crashed 
into a rock that projected from the shore, 
and she stopped. . .I tried to straighten 
myself out when a great wave struck me 
in the back, and I was washed clean out of 
the boat and into the whirlpool below. 
For an instant I knew nothing; but as I 
was drawn down my consciousness re- 
turned, and asI was carried by that whirl- 
pool down, down, down, I wondered if I 
would ever reach the bottom of the river. 
The time seemed an age. The river 
seemed bottomless. In a few moments I 
was caught as between two forces—one 
round my legs, and another round my 
neck—and twisting in opposite directions; 
they sent me whirling away, and I was 
shot to the surface fifty feet (I am told) 
down the rapid from where I went in.” 


The distinguished engineer has written 
a very accurate description of Separation 
Rapid, especially in the matter of the rush 
of the current from one cliff to the other. 
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Styles change! But the laws of mechanics are fixed! 
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56 . Hell and High Water: 


The first fall was rough but not espe- 
cially bad going. My boat was not out 
of control for a stroke, and I was quite 
deliberate in letting it drive down along 
the outer edge of the line of combers at 
the head of the next drop. These were 
looming a lot weightier than they had 
appeared from the opposite cliff, and | 
was working over to miss the worst of 
them when a walloping maverick of a 
roller that had no business in the world 
round the place leapt up on the right with 
the suddenness of a released Jack-in-the- 
box. 

Moore was riding flattened down 
against the forward hatch to keep the 
center of gravity as low as possible, La 
Rue, who was somewhat lengthy for the 
after hatch, was hunched up on his elbow 
in a rather precarious balance. There 
was no time to swing the stern to meet the 
misplaced wave, and the sharp upfling of 
it caught the Grand just abaft the 
beam. La Rue, tossed backwards and 
sidewise, somersaulted over the starboard 
gunwale still holding to his life-lines. The 
next instant the cockpit had clapped down 
on top of me and the flailing oar-handles 
were swinging swift hooks and uppercuts 
on my jaw and solar plexus. 

Moore and La Rue held on to their 
life-ropes. I had my oars to cling to but 
preferred not to risk a complete knock- 
out from one of them in the cubby-hole 


of the overturned cockpit. My heavy 
hob-nailed boots were a real help in giv- 
ing me a downward impetus away from 
the boat; also a wild chute of water which 
seemed to be heading for the center of the 
earth. But both boots and that down- 
boring jet were equally active in handi- 
capping me in getting back to air and sun- 
shine; nor did my sodden life-jacket ap- 
pear to be giving much of an upward 
impulse to counteract them. I came to 
the end of my breath and sucked down 
some water before winning back to the 
surface, repeating the operation two or 
three times before establishing anything 
like positive buoyancy. Then I found my- 
self floundering ten or twelve feet behind 
my upset boat, which was half way across 
the river and driving like an express train 
straight for the right-hand cliff. A few 
strokes took me up to it, where I grabbed 
a side-rope and eased back to wheeze clear 
my silt-charged lungs. 

Moore, looking somewhat undressed 
without his wonted cap and glasses but 
otherwise quite cheery, was a fellow pas- 
senger on the same side rope. La Rue, 
for the moment, appeared to be a casu- 
alty, but the both of us were too engrossed 
with what would happen following the 
imminent and apparently inevitable col- 
lision with the cliff to do any mourning 
for the moment. Riding on the opposite 
side of the boat and equally ignorant of 
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what had befallen myself and the geolo- 
gist, the hydraulic engineer was a vic- 
tim of similar apprehensions, perhaps 
more poignant as regards the collision 
with the cliff, as he was on the side which 
appeared destined to strike first. 

It was the back-curling wave from the 
cliff which at the last prevented solid im- 
pact with the rock; yet I seem to have 
recollection of rather a long moment in 
which the black wall was directly over- 
head as the boat shot through the under- 
cut notch at the foot of it. We had still 
the third fall to pass, with the great rock 
upon which Stanton boat had _ been 
smashed at the head of it. This table- 
like barrier, fortunately, was well sub- 
merged at the present high stage of water, 
with the current setting well to the left 
of it. The Grand gave it a comfortable 
berth and carried us bobbing: merrily 
along down through the final riffle to a 
broad and comparatively quiet reach 
below. 

Lava Cliff, the last bad rapid in the 
Grand Cajfion, was passed by lining two 
days later. Five miles below Burchard 
had the distinction of tieing in his river 
line to that of a survey he had run up 
from the mouth of the cafion three years 
previously. With the survey of the cafions 
of the Colorado at last complete, the 
_— disbanded at Needles on October 
2oth. 





The Crime of the Lower Klamath 


Promoters are always ready to step in 
where experts fear to tread. Here is 
where the land exploiters stepped in. If 
they could get 85,000 acres at a cheap 
rate, they could surely sell off enough to 
make some money. ‘These people organ- 
nized the Klamath Drainage District, and 
the Reclamation Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior should answer the 
question as to why they turned over these 
vast resources of wild life to promoters. 
If the drying up of the Lower Klamath 
was needed from an agricultural stand- 
point, why did the Reclamation Service 
not handle it themselves, as they have 
handled the great irrigation project trib- 
utary to the Upper Klamath lake? 

Under the direction of the Reclamation 
Service, a dyke was built across the 
channel where the water flowed in and 
out of the Klamath river. In this dyke 
were gates that could be opened or closed. 
When the officers of the Klamath Drain- 
age District took charge in 1917, the gates 
of the dyke were closed and the wide 
waters of the Lower Klamath dried up by 
evaporation. 

Protests against the destruction of Kla- 
math Lake Reservation were sent to the 
Department of the Interior. These have 
always been referred to the Reclamation 
Service and in turn the Reclamation 


Service refers those protesting to the 
officers of the Klamath Drainage District, 
who have ridiculed the idea of saving the 
birds. 

On October 18, 1923, I sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Secretary of the Interior 
at Washington, D. C.: 


(Continued from page 40) 


“DEAR Sir: 

Several years ago, I entered a protest to 
your Department against the drying up of 
the water in the bed of Lower Klamath 
lake on the basis that Lower Klamath 
lake was set aside by executive proclama- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt as a federal 
wild bird reservation. At the time your 
Department did not wish to take any 
action, but preferred to refer the matter 
to the Klamath Drainage District. It is 
my contention that the bed of the lake has 
too much alkali in the soil to be used for 
agricultural purposes, and leaving the 
water in the bed of the lake would be 
rather a help than a hindrance to the culti- 
vation of the soil round the lake. At the 
same time, it would preserve the great 
colonies of bird life and be a valuable rest- 
ing and feeding place for ducks, geese and 
other migratory water fowl. 

Will you kindly let me know the approx- 
imate amount of land that has been 
brought under cultivation by the drying 
up of Lower Klamath lake. What crops 
are raised on this land and about what is 
the production per acre? 

It is my impression that the Reclama- 
tion Service has profited to the extent of 
getting some of the money out that was 
spent here years ago, but this has been 
greatly to the detriment of the protection 
of wild birds by destroying some of their 
greatest feeding and breeding places. The 
Federal Government is pledged in the Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act with Canada to 
protect and foster its bird life. 

Very truly yours, 
WitiraM L. FINLEY. 


On November 21, 1923, I received the 
following letter, which gives a good idea 


of the proportion of the 85,000 acres at 
present under cultivation: 


“My Dear Mr. FINLEY: 

Further reference is made to your letter 
of October 18, 1923, protesting against the 
drying up of the water in Lower Klamath 
lake. You requested information relative 
tothe approximate amount of land brought 
under cultivation and what crops are 
raised thereon. é 

Pursuant to contract dated November 
30, 1917, between the United States and 
the Klamath Drainage District, the gates 
of Klamath Straits have been closed. As 
a result of closing the gates, the Lower 
Klamath lake has disappeared except 
approximately 100 acres at the extreme 
southerly end. Little cultivation has 
taken place, but perhaps 300 acres are in 
grain hay on the southerly and westerly 
side of the lake in California. Near the 
mouths of Sheepy and Cottonwood Creeks 
on the westerly side of the lake in Cali- 
fornia there is a considerable area of 
meadow land and in addition 100 acres 
devoted to grain hay. It is understood 
the land in question is two or three feet 
higher than the ordinary high water of 
Lower Klamath lake, yet it is possible 
that the presence of water in the lake 
would have made cultivation more diffi- 
cult when the lake existed than at the 
present time. It is possible by inexpensive 
drainage to cultivate the meadow and 
grain land in question so it is doubtful 
whether such cultivated area should be 
credited to the drying up of the lake. The 
estimated yield of the grain hay is three 
or four tons per acre. 

All lake bed and marsh land in Oregon 
west of the railroad track is within the 
boundaries of the Klamath Drainage Dis- 
trict. In 1922, about 3000 acres were in 
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How Thousands of Women 


Have Made Their Hair Beautiful 


Why You, Too, Can Have Beauti- 
ful Hair, Soft, Silky, Wavy— 
Full of Life and Lustre 


OU see beautiful hair everywhere to- 
day. Hair that is softer, silkier, bright- 
tr, more charming and more attractive. 
Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair. 

Beautiful hair depends almost entirely 
upon the way you shampoo it. Proper 
shampooing 1s what brings out all the 
real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and makes it soft, 
fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and 
the strands cling together, and it feels 
harsh and disagreeable to the touch, it 
is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 
fully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 
soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly in- 
jure. It does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 


Use plenty of lather. Rubitin 
thoroughly and briskly with 
he finger tips 


If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear 

warm water. [hen apply a lit- 
tle Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo, rubbing it in thoroughly 
all over the scalp, and through- 
out the entire wee 
length, down 
to the ends of 
the hair. 


wet 


"ab aent dng deaner” 

‘Two or three tea- 
spoonfuls will make 
an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and brisk- 
ly with the finger tips, so as to loosen the 
dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, creamy 
Mulsified lather, rinse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly—always using clear, fresh, 
warm water. 

You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
soft and silky in the water. 
















When thoroughly clean, 


Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS isveryimportant. After the final 
washing, the hair and scalp should 
be rinsed in at least two 
changes of good warm water. 
After a Mulsified shampoo 
you will find your hair will 
dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being 
much thicker and_ heavier 
than it really is. 

If you want to always be 
remembered for your beauti- 
ful, well-kept hair, make it a 
rule to set a certain day each 
week for a Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oilshampoo. ‘hisregular 
weekly shampooing will keep 


air fairly squeaks 


when vou pull itthrowh the scalp soft and the hair 


your fingers 


fine and silky, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to man- 
age, and it will be noticed and admired 
by everyone. You can get Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo 
at any drug store 








or toilet goods 
counter any- 


where in the 
world. A 4-ounce 
bottle should last 
for months. 


Splendid for 
children — fine 
for men. 


Mulsified %: 


REO. US PAT OFF 
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grain, nearly all rye. What happened to 
be a good crop was grown, but a fre started 
and about 2000 acres burned up. No crop 
was grown during 1923, but during that 
season the Klamath Drainage District 
spent approximately $25,000.00 in digging 
about five miles of large drainage canals. 

In addition, 714 miles of small drainage 

canals were dug by one land owner. It is 

understood that about 300 acres have been 

sown to grain with the possibility that a 

considerable area may yet be cultivated. 

With respect to the suggestion of open- 
ing up the gates and letting enough water 
into the lake to fill the low water lake bed, 

it is believed that such a move would be 

opposed by the Klamath Drainage Dis- 

trict. A provision was included in the 
agreement, however, under which the 
gates might be opened if it developed that 
this was the wisest thing to do. However, 
the District should be consulted and it is 
suggested that any oneinterested may get 
in touch with the District and obtain its 
views on the subject. If the former low 
water lake bed were filled, it might, of 
course, diminish the fire hazard and a 
limited opening of the gates would prob- 
ably please some of the land owners and be 
objected to by others. 
Sincerely, E. C. FINNEY, 
First Assistant Secretary. 

It will be noted from the above letter 
that in exchange for thousands of game 
birds and insect eating birds that might 
have been raised on this reservation, the 
public got nothing in return. It will be 
conceded that the promoters have shown 
their faith in the project by expending a 
considerable amount of money in trying 
to develop it. The question is, who is 
ultimately to pay the bill? There are 
many promotion schemes in different 
parts of the United States where land 
owners have been led by promoters into 
drainage projects and swamps, lakes, 
ponds and sloughs that have recreational 
as well as commercial value in producing 
fish, wild fowl and fur, have been des- 
troyed and land that is practically useless 
has been encumbered with debt. A great 
injury to the public comes from the fact 
that unsuspecting farmers are often en- 
couraged to settle on these lands where it 
is impossible to make a living. 

The attitude of a recent Economics 
Conference at the Oregon Agricultural 
College was that the quality of land 
should be carefully tested before an at- 
tempt should be made to sell it to farmers. 
The effort on the Pacific Coast should be 
not so much to win farmers as to keep 
them. A farm family that makes a profit 
is an asset, while one that fails is a detri- 
ment to the community and state. It is 
safe to say that when the land in Lower 
Klamath basin is sold to settlers, the un- 
favorable statements of the soil experts 
who examined this land will not be shown 
to prospective buyers. 

All through the northern part of our 
country, lakes, ponds and surrounding 
marsh lands, which were the ancestral 
homes of great numbers of birds, have 
been drained. The decrease in the num- 
bers of ducks, geese and other water fowl 
was caused largely by the destruction of 
their breeding grounds. Where drainage 
is a necessity or clearly a public benefit, 
no complaint can be made. However, a 


great amount of drainage has not only 
caused the expenditure of large sums of 
money with no returns, but it has also 
been wasteful of public resources. 

In a recent report where statistics have 
been gathered by Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief 
of the Biological Survey, he showed that 
the total area of lands drained or being 
drained at the end of 1922 was approxi- 
mately 71,500,000 acres. This is an area 
almost twice the size of all the New Eng- 
land states combined. Statistics show 
that one-sixth of the drained area in the 
United States has not only been worthless 
from an agricultural standpoint, but it has 
been largely destructive in character. 

There are many outstanding examples 
of destructive drainage. A striking case 
is that area formerly known as the Kanka- 
kee Marshes in Indiana. The disappear- 
ance of the water exposed large stretches 
of sandy soil that were sterile and of no 
practical value. Also, drainage of the 
bottoms lowered the water level for miles 
on either side of the canal, thus injuring 
land that was benefited by sub-irrigation. 

Wisconsin, Michigan, lowa, Minnesota 
and other states have lost heavily in 
drainage operations. In Minnesota, Mud 
lake originally covered 4929 acres, and 
Thief lake an area of 6972 acres. Through 
a state and county ditch system costing 
$500,000.00, a region of twenty to thirty- 
five miles in extent was traversed by 
drainage ditches. After being drained the 
bottom of Mud lake proved to be peat 
and was of no value. Thief lake has a 
hard clay bottom, but the ground is so 
nearly level that it will not carry off the 
rainfall quickly enough. Thousands of 
dollars have been lost in attempting to 
farm this lake bottom. Formerly these 
two lakes were the homes and breeding 
places of great numbers of water fowl. 
Up to the time they were drained, people 
had a large food supply in the wild fowl 
that were killed. 


How the Farmers Suffer 


In the destruction of Lower Klamath 
lake, the sportsmen of the country are 
deprived of great numbers of game birds 
that formerly nested and spread out to 
other sections. Even though the laws 
protect these birds and a man may be fined 
for killing even one, yet promoters under 
the guise of making agricultural land can 
destroy untold thousands by doing away 
with their breeding grounds. 

The farmers have suffered by the des- 
truction of the birds. During 1922, the 
whole country to the east of Lower Kla- 
math lake was infested with a great out- 
break of grasshoppers. Vast hordes ate 
their way over thousands of acres of land, 
killing every living plant. Crops over 
large areas were entirely ruined. Mr. 
C. A. Henderson, County Agent of Kla- 
math county, says that the losses from 
the outbreak of insects through this part 
of southern Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia were $200,000.00. The battle 
against grasshoppers was carried on in 
twenty-seven districts. Three hundred 
and twenty-five farmers fought the 
plague. Some of them stopped all other 
work for thirty days at a time in an effort 
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to save their young grain. From Kla- 
math county in southern Oregon, the 
plague spread to Modoc and Siskiyou 
counties in northern California. How 
can we estimate the damage of destruc- 
tive drainage by land promoters seeking 
private gain? 

In the annihilation of the great marsh 
areas of the Klamath country, the bal- 
ance of nature has undoubtedly been over- 
thrown to a considerable extent. The 
great numbers of gulls that formerly 
nested on the tule islands of the Lower 
Klamath were a distinct value to agrti- 
culture. These birds live largely on grass- 
hoppers during the summer season. 
have many times seen them hovering over 
the sage-brush country and fields, drop- 
ping down to pick up these insects. In 
birds that were killed about the lake, I 
found their crops crowded with grass- 
hoppers. When our wild birds are driven 
out, the natural check upon insects is gone 
and the farmer has to battle with these 
pests alone. The value of bird life is per- 
haps greatest in checking a plague in its 
incipient stage. 

In conclusion, what can be done about 
the futile drying up of Klamath Lake 
Reservation? ‘This question has been 
asked by business men, sportsmen and 
bird lovers. The following is a brief re- 
view of the situation with a suggestion for 
a possible solution of the problem. 

Lower Klamath lake was set aside by 
Theodore Roosevelt as a federal reserva- 
tion for wild birds, which are protected by 
state and federal laws for economic reasons. 

In the advance of civilization it has 
been difficult adequately to protect birds 
by keeping sufficient feeding, resting and 
breeding places. 

The drying up of Lower Klamath lake 
was a serious setback to wild life protec- 
tion on the Pacific Coast because it des- 
troyed the homes of myriad wild fowl. 

The investigation before the lake was 
dried up and the results since show that 
the use of this 85,000 acres for agriculture 
was not justified. 

The contract between the Department 
of the Interior, representing the public, 
and the Klamath Drainage District con- 
tains a provision that the gates may be 
re-opened and water let back into the lake 
if this proves to be the wisest course. 

If Lower Klamath lake is restored, the 
bird life of that section will gradually re- 
turn and the reservation will eventually 
attract the tourist traveler as well as form 
a living monument to Theodore Roosevelt. 

The contract between the Department 
of the Interior and the Klamath Drainage 
District expires in 1927. Unless action is 
taken by the Secretary of the Interior be- 
fore that time, this great body of land will 
pass from public ownership forever into 
private hands. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds 
and Animals urges all organizations inter- 
ested in the conservation of natural re- 
sources for the benefit of our children, and 
individual lovers of the out-of-doors to 
appeal to Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of 
the Interior, for a thorough investigation 
of the drying up of Lower Klamath lake. 
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j GATEWAY PORTS OF THE WORLD 








T’S VANISHING! It’s becoming new! That 

fascinating old world of ancient cities, of 

strange civilizations, of storied pasts. You 
who go now, will discover romance, that later 
travellers will never see. You who go now, will 
gather experiences that tardier travellers will 
never know. 


So don’t simply visit one continent. Make 
the entire circuit of the Gateway Ports of the 


World. 


Each Gateway Port opens the door to some 
race you ought to meet, some history you ought 
to know—some ancient culture that still lives, 
some romantic land that remains romantic. 


Haifa, Port Said, Bombay, Shanghai—Can- 
adian-Pacific has made the Gateway Ports into 
two itineraries. Never before could they be 
visited so happily. Steam a few days. Explore 
a few days. Poke in here. Poke in there. Can- 


Hong-Kong, Gateway to China. And here into _ pagodas, caravans of camels in from the desert. 


Boston, 405 Boylston St. - BUFFALO, 160 Pearl St. - 
CLEVELAND, 1040 Prospect Ave. - DETROIT,1239 Griswold St. - DuLUTH,Soo Line Depot - KANSAS CiTy,601 Ry. Exch, Bldg. - Los ANGELES, 605 So. Spring St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 611 2nd Ave.,So. +» NEW YORK, 342 Madison Ave. - Sr, Louis, 420 Locust St. - PHILADELPHIA, Locust St. at1sth - PIrTTsBURGH, 340 Sixth Ave, 
PORTLAND, CRE.,55Third St.- SAN FRANCISCO, 675 Market St.- SEATTLE, 608 Second Ave.- TACOMA, 1113 Pacific Ave. - 
IN CANADA—MonTREAL, 141 St. James St. - St. Jonn, N. B., 40 King St. - 
Canadian Pacific R. R. Sta.— OFFICE 





the swarming, seething Orient. Narrow streets, Nanking, and the ancient palaces of the Ming 
packed with color. Shops displaying priceless | emperors. The Great Wall...China the ancient, 
jades, ivories, Mandarin coats. Sing-song girls. the smiling, the inscrutable!... What a treasure of 


Rickshaws. Coolies... Peking, with yellow-roofed romance, of history. 


OW! the world is changing 


adian Pacific guides you—through its world- 

flung organization. Canadian Pacific transports 
5S > 

you—on one of its luxurious Empresses. 


Plan to go this winter! Nothing you can do, 
for the time or money, can repay you so in 
health, in broadening, in pleasure. 

Where these gateway ports are, what they 
lead to, how the cruises are arranged—all is 
told in fascinating literature. Write, phone, 
call offices listed below. If desired, representa- 
tive will call. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE 
from New York, January 14th, 130 days, return- 
ing via Panama. “Empress of France.” (Chosen 
twice by Prince of Wales.) 19,000 gross tons. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
February 9th. 62 days. “Empress of Scotland” 
(Her fourth cruise in these waters.) 


CANADIAN PACIFIC CRUISES 


CuIcaGo, 71 E, Jackson Blvd. - CINCINNATI, 201 Dixie Term. Bldg 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,1419 New York Ave. 


WINNIPEG, 364 Main - Toronto, Canadian Pacific Bldg. - VANCOUVER, 
3 AND AGENTS EVERYWHER! 
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Three Bells and a Jingle 


“But not any nearer than this shoal 
water is to our keel,” went on Tim. 
“When do we get into the channel?” 

“We're in it; didn’t you see the dol- 
phin?” 

“Aw!” said Tim. 

“Where do you want to stop?” 

“Anywhere, just so you get her cross- 
wise. 

“T’ll stick her nose in the mud, the 
tide’ll do the rest,”’ said Eastman. “Port,” 
he added to the helmsman, and signalled 
the engine rooms “stand by.” 

The man looked at him in astonish- 
ment. Eastman nodded. 

Eastman brought the engines up all 
standing with an imperative double clang 
of the gong. The West Virginia slipped 
through the lifting fog at slackeningspeed. 
Slower and slower she went. Presently she 
shuddered, quivered, seemed to shake her- 
self, and stopped. 

‘“As easy as a mother putting her baby 
to bed,” pronounced the captain. 

“We're aground, Molly,” cried Tim. 
“Do you realize that? We win, girl! 
Aground in the channel and Ezra can’t 
get pastus! Qh, girl! Oh, you Richmond 
Pearson Hobson! Oh, lady, lady! And 
you’re the one that gave me the idea. You 
started it all.’ Tim danced round her, 
holding her hands in his, like a schoolboy 
taking his first sight of a new red wagon. 

“You’d better be dropping down on 
deck and getting a boat over and your 
lines out,” cautioned Eastman, smiling. 
“T’ll look after Miss Molly.” 

So Tim, with one final fling of his heels, 
slid down the rail of the bridge-ladder and 
hustled one of his men to the big electric 
boat crane. Two minutes later a cutter, 
already thoughtfully provided with a 
length of hawser, was floating beside the 
ship. Half a dozen of his men slid down 
ropes to her. 

“Row right round the nearest dol- 

hin, boys, and bring the end back to our 
a said Tim, and the cutter paddled 
away, oars splashing this way and that, 
but making good enough progress. A 
second boat, to run a line from the ship’s 
stern to a dolphin on the other side of the 
channel, had a crew of navy men and 
made smoother speed. However, both 
did their work well and presently Tim had 
the satisfaction of knowing his ship was 
tethered fore and aft to substantial pil- 
ings. The tide had done its work, too; 
the ship’s stern had swung up the channel 
until it was almost opposite the bow. 

The fog was lifting fast as Tim saw the 
last hitch taken. He had blocked the 
way to the shipyards; now arose the ques- 
tion of keeping it blocked. He looked at 
his watch. 

“Five fifty-five,” he called up to Molly. 
“‘Doesn’t seem possible we left the wharf 
less than an hour ago.” 

Somewhere back along the way they 
had traversed a ship’s whistle was sound- 
ing. Tim ducked down a_ hatchway 
toward the engine room. 

“We win, boys!” he cried. “We win! 

“Brooks, and you, too, Scotty—I want 
every possible tank filled with water. If 
her double bottoms can be flooded, I want 
that done. I want to make her draw as 


(Continued from page 31) 


much as she can without letting any in- 
side, but if we have to, I’m going to open 
a seacock or two. She’s aground now, 
forward. I want her to ground aft and 
amidships, too. Can you set her down 
three or four feet?” 

“Surely,” said Brooks. “How much 
water have we below us astern?” 

“Four feet, perhaps, more likely three.” 

“All right,” answered the navy man 
and started for his pipe lines and valves. 
“Will we need steam again?” 

“Not today,” said Tim, “but let’s keep 
one boiler hot a while. I’ll send down 
some of my boys to do that.” 

“Do. I want to be on deck for the fun.” 
Brooks’ dimple was in evidence again. 

The craft astern was nearer when Tim 
reached the deck again, and quite close 
a minute or two later. 

“‘He’s found the channel entrance and 
is coming up,” declared Eastman. “‘Let’s 
let him know there’s somebody here be- 
fore him.” 

He stepped inside the wheel house. An 
instant later there sounded out the wild 
shriek of the ship’s siren blowing a col- 
lision signal. 


A BEDLAM of whistles, cries and con- 
fused voices rose astern. Slowly, press- 
ing through the thinning fog, came the 
squat black nose of a tug whose vivid yel- 
low stack proclaimed her one of the Farley 
fleet. Astern of her loomed a high dark 
mass that presently resolved itself into 
the gray steel and grimy turrets of a dis- 
carded battleship. On either side of this 
craft were other yellow-stacked tugs. All 
were making frantic efforts to check the 
way of their huge tow and prevent a col- 
lision. 

Eastman doubled up with mirth. ‘Oh, 
won’t I have the laugh on Charley Everett 
when I get back to the yard!” he chortled. 
“To think of him missing this channel in 
a little fog like that, after he’s made a 
special trip up here yesterday to find out 
about it an’ everything! That’s his boat 
there at her bow, and that was his whistle 
that did all that talking to us.” 

“Are they going to bump us?” asked 
Molly anxiously. 

“Who? Them? No, they’re not. 
Charley’d turn out and stick her in the 
mud before he’d do that. But there they 
are, dressed up like a circus horse and no 
place to go.” 

“Exactly the situation I’d have them 
in,” said Tim. “Just—hello, what is it?” 

A man from the group that Tim had 
assigned to the stern of the vessel was 
panting before them. 

“We think she’s sinking aft, Tim,” he 
gasped. “I was just looking over the side 
and the water’s up to the twenty-three- 
foot mark. She was drawing twenty-nine 
when we started.” 

Tim laughed. “Thanks, buddy. She’s 
sinking, all right, but I want her to. You 
see, there was only three or four feet of 
water under her anyway, so now she must 
be resting on the mud. It’s just what I 
wanted.” 

He called down the tube to Brooks. 


“Way nuff; ’vast hauling! Is that the 
proper nautical way to tell you we've 
grounded astern and won’t need any more 
water inside today, thanks?” 

“Not proper, but adequate,” Brooks 
chuckled. “Can I come up now?” 

“Sure can,” said Tim. 

So Brooks joined the group on the 
bridge just as a reedy hail came across the 
water from the leading tug. “What are 
you doing blocking the channel? What 
ship is that?’ asked the voice. 

“The U. S. S. Merrimac. Out 0’ No- 
where and bound for Hell! Richmond P. 
Hobson, master. What’s it to you?” 
Eastman was answering the questions in 
reverse order, as any seaman would have 
done. 

“Why, Captain Eastman, how you do 
talk to your captains!” chided Molly, 
though she had to smile at the fiery old 
mariner’s phraseology. 

“That aint Charley,” Eastman as- 
serted. “Sounds more like Ezra to me. 
Beside, Charley’d never use a megaphone 
to talk across a little piece of water like 
that.” 

“We want to go by you,” piped the 
reedy voice again. 

“Let me talk to that cuckoo,” said Tim. 
“That’s Ezra.” 

“T insist that you move your ship out 
of the way,” it continued. ‘What do you 
mean by blocking the channel in this 
way?” 

“Insist and be datnned; who wants to 
know?” shouted Tim. 

Presently the tug’s crew could be seen 
putting over a boat. An incongruous, 
frock-coated, silk-hatted figure took its 
place in the stern and two nonchalant 
sailors who chewed tobacco and spat over- 
side between strokes of the oars pulled 
toward the West Virginia. 

“Ezra, sure enough,” chuckled East- 
man as the craft drew nearer. 

“Ahoy the ship,” called one of the 
sailors as they backed water under the 
counter. “Throw us a line, will you?” 

“Sheer off!’ bawled Tim. “I don’t 
want you aboard, Ezra.” 

“Mr. Meredith! Are you aboard?” 
called the man in the stern. 

“Very much so, and mean to stay.” 

“You're blocking my way to my yard.”* 

“I’m occupying a place in my own 
yard’s channel,” corrected Tim. 

“T’ll sue you!’ Ezra threatened. 

“What? Sue me? Go sue the ship- 
yards people, if you want, but not me. 
Meanwhile, I keep my ship right where 
she is. In fact, she’s aground and I'll 
have to keep her here a while. But if you 
don’t move that tub of yours within two 
hours I|’]] libel her for trespass. How’s that 
strike you, old rags and bottles?” 

Ezra fairly foamed with rage and would 
— had the sailors row him nearer the 
shin 

Tim, reaching into the wheel house, 
grasped a broom that some of his men had 
left there. Waving it over the rail, he 
shouted down to Ezra. 

“You see this rifle? Well, I can use it, 
and if you or any of your gang try to come 
aboard I will. 


and stay away!” 





Now keep off, get away,. 
He withdrew the broom, . 
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62 Three Bells and a Jingle: 


which he knew Ezra’s nearsighted eyes 
would accept at its putative value as a 
firearm, and, pulling a folded paper from 
an inner pocket, waved it over the rail. 

“Look here, you Ephesian burglar: look 
at this! Here’s a permit from the mayor 
to tie up anywhere on the mudflats owned 
by the city, between any convenient dol- 

hins. The city owns these mudflats and 
Pm tied up between two dolphins. What 
are you going to do about that? Nothing; 
there aint anything you can do. Run 
along, now, and peddle your suspenders. 
I’m busy.’ 

Ezra, writhing helplessly, signed to the 
sailors. 

“When I have consulted my attorney 
I’ll have something further to say to you, 
Mr. Meredith,” he said. 

“Go ahead, consult him twice if you 
want to. I’ve got the right, the law and 
possession on my side and it'll take a 
smarter lawyer than even your money can 
hire to make me move until I get good 


and ready. Here I am and here I stay 
until I get possession of these yards. You 
know I’m entitled to ’em, too. You tried 
to work a game on me, but you’ve lost. 
Try to move me, you hop-peddling old 
body-snatcher!’ : 

“That’s the stuff,” said Eastman, grin- 
ning with delight. “You're right, too. 
By jacks, I wouldn’t have missed this for 
a bright new dime!” 

“Nor Bigs added the delighted Brooks. 

“Say, mister,” bawled one of the men in 

the boat as he thrust out his oars again, 

“just between you an’ me, like, what ship 
is this and who’s her master?” 

“The ex-United States battleship West 
Virginia,” Eastman called down in his 
clear tones. “Out of Terminal wharf and 
bound for the scrapheap. Samuel P. East- 
man, master, and when you get back 
aboard your boat ask Charley Everett 
why he get all tangled up in his whistle 
cord off this channel this morning as we 
were coming in.” 
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The sailor took one look at “the big 
boss” of his concern, turned and laid to 
his oars. 

“Well,” said Tim, as the boat withdrew, 

“do you know what I’m going to do? I’m 
going to take you two up to the shipyards 
office for witnesses and wave this ten- 
thousand-dollar check that I’ve got in my 
pocket under that agent’s nose while 
demand possession of the yards. If I get 
it, all right, if I don’t I’ll keep the front 
gate plugged with this fine fat ship until 

do. And then I’m going to get a taxi to 
take us three to the finest restaurant in 
town, where it’s my present intention to 
order at least fifteen dollars’ worth of ham 
and eggs. But first I’m going to celebrate 
by kissing the heroine of this little comedy. 
How does that program strike you, Molly!” 

And Molly, stepping to the handles she 
had tugged to start the West Virginia on 
her momentous voyage, solemnly sounded 

“three bells and a jingle.” 
THE END 





Scotch now till next July. Well, it’s just 
as well, for liquor’s bad for the natives, 
if it gets out.” 

“Yes, that’s why I never carry it,” said 
the trader gravely. “It sets ’em wild.” 

“And that’s why, if I was tradin’, I 
would!” broke in Bray, with a savage 
laugh. knowin’ how 
even a white man longs for a nip to keep 
off the horror of this all-night country 0 
hell up here—when I get out I’m meanin’ 
to turn bootlegger somewhere. And that’s 
the way to get the fur, eh? I’m sick of 
this life of bein’ God A’mighty to the 
Injuns, when you’re only just human 
yourself. Now, if I was a trader, I don’t 
deny I’d go after the fur—an’ I’d get it, 
same as you chaps! Only P’d—” 

“You might do something risky?’ 

“Yes,” said Claxton. “It’s risky to 
trade spirits to the natives—while I’m in 
charge here, anyhow. And I’m in for a 
long time yet, I hope.” 

The group broke apart as the strangers, 
in the most matter-of-fact way in the 
world, turned to take up their journey 
into a region as little known and as dan- 
gerous as any on the globe. 

“You’re a boy of good spirit,” said the 
trader to Bray aside, as the silent Jimmy 
flung on his pack and went on ahead down 
the bluff trail to the beach; “‘you’ve got 
spirit, an’ you can mush a team. There’s 
money init. Lay low.” 

“Well, so long,” he added, with a short, 
hard handshake all round. “See you next 
spring—maybe.” 





THE nightless day of fifty-eight north 
turned swiftly enough into the dayless 
night—the long night of the Arctics. The 
slush ice in the river thickened, the wild 
fowl long ago had disappeared south- 
bound, and the snows came—foot after 
foot, day after day, until the long log 
house of the company post resembled a 
grave—or the den of some vast hibernat- 
ing animal, indicated only by the wisp of 
mist-like smoke arising. In the barracks 


of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police 


On His Own 


(Continued from page 15) 


the three men who represented law and 
order in a country a thousand miles square 
went on with their routine—cutting and 
drawing wood, cooking, eating, sleeping-— 
and playing football. Now and again 
they made a trip with the dog team to 
some nearby village of the natives—fifty 
miles or so being held nearby in terms of 
travel in that country. 

The patrol came through from Dawson 
that winter—a new patrol of five hardy 
youngsters, wiry as wolves, who came 
trotting in behind their dog teams with 
the winter mail packet in time for Christ- 
mas dinner at McPherson post. This was 
the second great event of all the year at 
McPherson, and the entire white popula- 
tion—nine men now in all—made merry 
for their Christmas season. This meant 
the last of old man Friese’s last bottle of 
Scotch and the last jar of Claxton’s mar- 
malade. They made merry as they could, 
these castaways. Is there anything in the 
world, I wonder, quite so pathetic as this 
childless, womanless, man’s Christmas in 
the land of perpetual night! 

Of all these, Claxton was most reticent. 
He had a letter from the pz a letter 
which had come down from Ft. Simpson 
by sledge runner to the mouth of the 
Gravel river, thence by native carrier 
across the Rockies, down the Stewart 
river, and so to Dawson on the Yukon; 
thence to the Peel river—an unbelievable 
journey, but the only one possible at that 
time. 

This letter was from Claxton’s inspector, 
up river at Simpson. It advised him that 
there had been a great deal of fur coming 
in at some of the lower posts, especially 
Good Hope, to independent traders. This 
fur seemed to come from somewhere over 

east, part of it down the Hare river to 
Good Hope, but even some showing up at 
Norman, on Great Bear. No one could 
account for this, for that country had not 
been heard from for years. Some one had 
started the rumor that this was poisoned 





fur and search had revealed an empty 
strychnine bottle in the possession of some 
natives who came in from the east. The 
independent traders had been suspected 
of furnishing the Indians with this poison 
for taking fur. This was contrary to the 
law, since it meant the extinction of the 
bur-bearing animals, which in turn meant 
the extinction of the natives. Sergeant 
Claxton therefore was advised to keep a 
strict lookout for any suspicious-looking 
parties passing through his country. One 
or two of the independents who had been 
wintering above the mouth of the Peel 
were by the last boat reported to be mov- 
ing out, possibly with the intention of 
crossing to the Yukon. Sergeant Claxton 
was advised to report in regard to any 
newcomers passing through. 

The letter was enough to make Claxton 
thoughtful. It was winter. It was per- 
haps six hundred miles from McPherson 
to the place where certain two strangers 
from up the river were at that hour veri- 
fying the suspicions of the inspector—yes, 
and Sergeant Claxton’s suspicions also. 
He reflected now, and bitterly, that he 
ought to have made exact search of the 
outfit of these two men before allowing 
them to proceed—that indeed he ought 
never to have allowed them to go on at all. 


BU since he had no right to comman- 
deer any man of the Dawson patrol, 
Claxton of McPherson held his peace, and 
only made reply by the return dog packet 
to Dawson—a letter which would reach 
his inspector some time next summer, via 
Skagway, Vancouver, Edmonton and the 
Athabasca waterway. And after the de- 
parture of the patrol back across the 
Rockies, Claxton said little for two weeks. 
He stared at the red hot stove. 

There was something else which made 
him “thoughtful. If he took any action 
now he must do so as one of three men; of 
two men, if he counted Bray as no longer 
of the force; no, as one man—that was the 
truth. Hale, a recruit, a raw young lad 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Pum Kin Rouge is different from any other rouge. 
Its one shade blends perfectly with every complexion. 


At your druggist or department store, or by prepaid 
mail—75c—from The Owl Drug Co., 611 Mission St., 
San Franciscc. 
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Planning the 
Servantless 
House 


HE number of families of 

refinement that can not 

afford a maid or find a 

satisfactory one presents an 
ever-present problem, therefore 
the demand for homes planned 
and equipped to meet the servant- 
less state is steadily increasing. 
Doing without domestics, how- 
ever, is a condition not entirely 
without compensations. “‘My elec- 
tric stove is worth two of my 
grandmother’s old darkies any 
day,” a woman laughingly re- 
marked in a recent discussion of 
the servant subject. “It is more 
economical, dependable, cleanly, 
to say nothing of being honest.” 
And the electric stove, or gas, for 
that matter, is only one of a host 
of modern servants, highly efh- 
cient and not intruding personal 
equations and complexes upon 
their employers. 

Herewith is the scheme of a 
house recently built and specifi- 
cally planned for a small family 
who manage without hired help. 
It shows other recent building 
trends: the concentration of 
expense and thought upon a large 
and really beautiful living-room; 
the absence of a formal dining- 
room; separation of the sleeping- 
wing from the daytime rooms by 
a slight elevation of the former; 
installment of labor-saving devices 
as a part of the house itself. 

It is a Spanish house, another 
late word in home architecture, in 
fact the latest in California and 
the Southwest, for the discerning 
are rapidly realizing that the 
architecture brought to the Wes- 
tern coast by the dons and padres 
of old Spain is best suited to lands 
of the sun. This house has for its 
setting a few towering eucalyptus 
trees, remnants of a once mighty 
grove that has been sparingly cut 
into by the beauty-appreciative 
builders of an exclusive residence 
section. The lot is slightly ele- 
vated and the steps that lead up 
to it from the street are graciously 
broad and curved. They are 
built of stone found in the vicinity 
and of fire-aged brick obtained 


CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 






















from the chimney of a burned-down house. The 
choice of fire-aged bricks gives a first clue to the house, 


which has the mellowed look of an old structure—no~ |§ ” 

small achievement. This has been attained by softened _ $ 
lines—not a severe angle or hard plane anywhere, by Tha bense bas ter tte acting 

mellow colors and by the use of building material that ad iA Atte 
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COZY GLOW Gives Warmth Where You Want It 


Discover for yourself the many 
places where the friendly warmth of 
Cozy Glow is needed. 

Cozy Glow’s flood of warmth brings 
comfort for baby’s bath. The favorite 
chair where the old folks like to sit is 
another spot that has always longed 
for Cozy Glow. 

Dad’s shaving, Mother’s need for 


warmth in a room hard to heat— 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Tune in sometime with KDKA — KYW — WBZ — KFKX 
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Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps 


frosty mornings, chilly evenings before 
the furnace fires are lighted — any num- 
ber of uses make it wise that you pro- 
vide your home with Cozy Glow. 

Be sure you get the genuine Cozy 
Glow. Its artistic design and finish 
will harmonize with every room. Its 
price is $10.50. Always look for the 
name Westinghouse when you _pur- 
chase electrical appliances. 


. Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse 
Electric Iron 


Toaster 


HERE'S “Cozy Glow, Jr. 
It’s small only in size. The 
same careful workmanship; 
the same delightful finish; 
the same Westinghouse qual- 
ity throughout. 
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has the appearance of being old. The 
plaster exterior, for instance, seems 
hand-work and its polychrome coloring 
—fadedblues, old rose, gray and yellows 
—blend@;:; giving a time-stained effect. 
The stiles “ased_for interior decoration 
and in the“patio were selected from 
those rejected by the manufacturer be- 
cause not quite perfect but, like the matrix 
turquoise, all the more beautiful because 
of theic deviation from fixed standards. 
The woodwork looks a bit dulled, as if it 
had seen long use, and the fixtures, even 
to the cupboard’ fastenings, follow the 
fashions of the long ago. 
The entrance patio is adorned with a 
pool and fountain and both the entrance 
hall and breakfast-room open on to it, 
making it available for a great deal of out- 
door living. Meals can be served in the 
patio almost as easily as in the breakfast- 
room, the latter replacing the usual 
dining-room. And where is there a 
better place for anything, from breakfast 
or afternoon tea to reading, sewing, play- 
ing mah jong, entertaining callers or 
merely resting, than in the shelter of a 
patio made charming by growing flowers 
and vines, bird song and the musical 
splash of a fountain? The waters of this 
fountain trickle into the translucent 
depths of a pool lined with sea-green tiles, 
modern copies of old Moravian tiles now 
worth their weight in gold. Facings of 
blue and green tiles complete the pool. 
The patio 1s brick-paved and lighted with 
lamps of wrought iron, their standards 
being imbedded in the paved floor and 
electrically equipped. ; 

‘he reception hall is small—just a 
shallow barrier to protect the privacy of 
the living-room which opens upon it by an 
arched door. True to Spanish tradition 
this door, also the door connecting the 
living-room with the breakfast-room, 1s 
made much of. Besides being arched it is 
supported with typically Spanish spiral 
columns. The other door is tile-decorated, 
forming a harmonious contrast, as they 
are of equal size. ; as 

Space in the living-room is satisfying— 
eighteen by thirty-six feet and fifteen to 
the center of its arched and vaulted ceiling. 
A noble fireplace, arched and with a single 
niche planned to hold a work of art for its 
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Expense and thought have been concentrated upon a large and really beautiful living- 
room. The high-arched recess enclosing the fireplace is a typically Spanish feature 


sole decoration, is built into one end of 
the room. Recessed book-cases flank the 
fireplace on either side and with it fill this 
end entirely. The windows are deeply 
recessed and the large front windows are 
beautifully ornamented. Other niches 
are arranged about the living-room; the 
walls are of rough plaster giving the effect 
of Travertine marble with its wonderful 
gray color that holds old rose in the high 
lights and mauve and violet in the shadows. 
The woodwork resembles old mahogany. 
Floors are of oak subdued in finish. 

The breakfast-room has a beamed 
ceiling and the built-ins look like old 
Spanish cupboards. In this room the real 
Spanish makes the least concession to 
modern demands. The floor is tiled and 
the doorways and windows prominently 


featured. The kitchen, contrary to tradi- 
tion, is on the south, a cheerful compact 
workroom equipped with an electric dish- 
washer that forms a portion of the sink; an 
ant-proof cooler; a storage closet and 
pets of the usual built-in cabinets and 
ins. Opening off the kitchen is the 
laundry with an electrically driven wash- 
ing machine and mangle. The woodwork 
of both rooms is old ivory, almost a tan 
shade; the floor covering is high-grade 
linoleum in a black and yellow tile pattern. 
Modernity is adhered to in the three 
bedrooms with their papered walls, large 
closets and so many windows that they 
practically serve as _sleeping-porches. 
Their woodwork is old ivory. The bath- 
room has a modern tile floor and the usual 
shower equipment. Mira Mactay. 





Gateways of 


Old Santa Fe 


O style of architecture in the world 
lends itself more readily to a wide 
variation of purity and beauty of 
design in gateways than does the 

soft-lined Santa Fe-Pueblo. 

Old Santa Fe is a little city of quaintly 
and primitively beautiful smooth-plas- 
tered and stuccoed buildings in the archi- 
tecture that has blended so successfully 
the beauties of Indian Pueblos and the 
old Franciscan Missions, together with 
the fulfillment of modern requirements 
for homes, theatres, business offices and 
public buildings. Here it is that the old 
attractiveness of a native American archi- 
tectural conception, born of a picturesque 
environment, has been transferred in all 
its refreshing simplicity and originality, to 
the uses of new homes. 


The building art of the Pueblos and 














A gateway of typical pueblo design 


Franciscans lay in their ability to mould 
of mud and rough-hewn “vigas” walls and 
arches, terraces and skylines that were 
symmetrical without repetition, graceful 
without plumb lines and square corners, 
substantial without nails or iron, durable 
without paints and varnishes, and beauti- 
ful without adornment. The lines of a 
Santa Fe-Pueblo building are the curved 
magnificently fluent lines of the eternal 
hills that stand above them. 

It is the ideal harmony of building with 
environment. 

In gateways, probably the most beauti- 
ful in all Santa Fe is the middle arch in 
the eastern wall of Colonel R. E. Twit- 
chell’s garden. Here is untrammeled 
purity and simplicity of form, producing 
an mdescribable effect of quaint and yet 
vast antiquity. The little mud images— 
gods from prehistoric New Mexico ruins— 
supply an element at once unique and 
significant. And yet, all elements of sig- 
nificance left out, the arch itself is a thing 
of sheer beauty. In his south front wall 
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In gateways it is generally conceded that the most beautiful in Santa Fe is the middle 
arch in the eastern wall of Colonel R. E. Twitchell’s garden. Here is true 
purity of form, producing an effect of quaint yet vast antiquity 


Colonel Twitchell uses wholly unadorned 
uncovered gateways with striking effect, 
balancing, as they do, the mellow lines of 
his house wall. 

[he north gateway of the residence of 
Carlos Vierra is perhaps a little more 
primitive than that of Colonel Twitchell’s 
garden, despite its squared entrance. 

It is of uncolored adobe mud like the 
house itself and presents its greatest 
beauty looking out across the highway to 
the Santa Fe foothills and the Sangre de 
Cristo mountains beyond. Here is an 
almost perfect illustration of the harmony 

, of this style with environment. Vierra’s 
house and wall are among the oldest 
buildings in the adapted Pueblo-Mission 
or Santa Fe-Pueblo style and are locatéd 
out the Sumount road from the city. 


There are dozens of happily conceived 
gateways in and about Santa Fe. 

The new La Fonda, a hotel, has them; 
the Federal Building has them; garages 
have them; builders in the artist colony 
are making them. Some thirty miles 
away at Pecos, the Apache Inn, a summer 
resort, has planned its grounds so that 
one’s discovery of an archway is invari- 
ably a pleasure. 

The material for these gateways is 
usually simple well-mixed adobe mud and 
rough-hewn beams and posts, with vari- 
ations in plaster color or stone foundation. 
In New Mexico’s arid climate such struc- 
tures merely become more beautiful with 
age, adding to their environment more 
and more an atmosphere of reposeful 
simplicity. S. OMAR BARKER. 

















The north gateway of the Carlos Vierra residence is a fine example of fluent lines 
following those of the Santa Fe foothills and the Sangre 
de Cristo mountains beyond 
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The Bathroom Beautiful 


INCE the days of Roman glory, 

when baths were public meeting 

places for the exchange of gossip 

and the discussion of the latest 
political developments, the bath and all 
its accessories has carried the suggestion 
of luxury, for it is only within the memory 
‘of the present generation that the bath- 
room has become the possession of every 
‘home, however humble. 

So clamorous has the demand become 

for easy bathing facilities that other 
nations smile at our characteristic desire 
for bodily cleanliness, but there is no 
argument against the statement that 
frequent bathing induces health and 
improves the general morale. ‘Therefore 
the bathroom takes its place in the 
modern home as second to no other room 
in importance. Like the kitchen it is a 
workroom with a special function to per- 
form and every article that it contains 
should contribute to this purpose. Never- 
theless this admits of a wide variation in 
selection, so that each bathroom can be 
made as individual as the taste or fancy of 
the owner dictates. 
' The size of the room controls in some 
degree the fittings that it contains. There 
is no need for superfluous space unless the 
bathroom is a dressing-room as well. In 
this case there is often room for a ward- 
robe and a dressing-table and perhaps a 
small closet as well. This plan somewhat 
limits the choice of ma- 
terials for hangings or 
coverings, as the con- 
stant escape of steam in 
a closed room will make 
curtains, ruffles and 
covers on the dressing- 
table limp and bedrag- 
gled if they are made 
from materials easily 
affected by dampness. 
Japanese crepe, éponge 
or ratiné which is a 
light-weight and glorified 
Turkish toweling, or one 
of the more delicate 
figured cotton materials 
thick enough to keep a 
stiff upper lip in any 
atmosphere, gives some 
range of selection. 

The usual equipment 
of the bathroom consists 
of the tub and a shower 
bath in some form, a 
wash bowl or lavatory 
and toilet. In the larger 
and more_ luxuriously 
equipped bathrooms a 


foot tub of small proportions is also 
included. 

The tub is now usually built in or 
enclosed so that there is no space beneath 
or behind to catch the dust. The tub 
should be large enough to accommodate 
a full grown person wholly immersed and 
yet not so vast that the adventurer feels 
that death by drowning is by no means an 
impossibility. The shower, which is now 
quite generally included in all bathroom 
plans, may be adjusted over the tub or it 
may have a separate cabinet or closet, 
often of glass, within which the most 
boisterous bather can splash without 
thought of flooding the bathroom. 

The washbowls or lavatories come in a 
variety of styles, from the small porcelain 
bowl that fits neatly into a corner of the 
small bathroom, to the luxurious bowl 
with a pedestal base, so ornamental that 
its use almost approaches a ceremonial. 
The latter type may be oval or square and 
is spacious in any shape. The water runs 
in from one supply nozzle, whether hot or 
cold. The fittings are entirely covered 
with china so that there is no cleaning or 
polishing of metal necessary. The pedes- 
tal contains the pipes which are usually 
ugly when exposed, catch dust and are 
difficult to clean. 

The most important point in connection 
with the toilet is its quiet operation. 
Modern plumbing meets this demand, 





COURTESY OF THE CRANE COMPANY 


Walls, floors, fittings and furnishings of this type give an added sense 


of refreshment and relaxation to the bath 


which is a reasonable one from every 
standpoint. Seats now come in many 
styles more ornamental than formerly. 

Bathroom fittings are made either from 
enameled iron or solid porcelain. The 
porcelain has a smooth glossy surface 
that is not possible to the enameled fix. 
tures, but any type or style of equipment 
comes in either material, so the choice 
rests with the individual. 

The floor of the bathroom is frequently 


tiled and often the side walls are also of 


tiling for some distance above the fixtures. 
Floors and walls should have a finish or 
covering that admits of frequent and 
easy cleaning, for in this room, like the 
kitchen, immaculate cleanliness is a 
necessity. Smooth plaster covered with a 
waterproof paint in a delicate color is 
excellent for the walls, while one of the 
modern linoleums in color and design that 
is harmonious and artistic is an excellent 
floor treatment. 

The furniture required in the bathroom 
is small. A chair or stool, white enameled 
or painted to fit in with the color scheme, 
is a great convenience. Bathroom scales 
are now an adjunct of many households 
and these also come in the white enameled 
finish, and the soiled-clothes hampers 
come in square or three-cornered shapes, 
in wicker either natural color or painted 
white. 

Towel racks of glass give a trim clean 
look to the dainty bath- 
room, and each_ user 
should have an individ- 
ual rack for towels and 
wash cloths. Besides 
these there should also 
be one rack for the un- 
expected guest who may 
drop in, and on this 
should be small em- 
broidered or initialed 
linen guest towels. An 
unopened cake of soap 
in guest size should be 
at hand in a convenient 
place quite separate from 
the soap dishes in con- 
stant use, as all objects 
used by a guest should 
be for his use only. 

Glass shelves are ex- 
cellent in a bathroom as 
they are quickly and 
easily wiped off and 
show no marks from 
bottles or liquids that 
ruin a varnished surface. 
Decorated glass bottles 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Great University Proves 
Liquid Granite Wears Best 


Liquid Granite is more than waterproof .... it wears! Of all 
lent | floor varnishes made, it is the most durable. 





One of America’s greatest universities has proved this by con- 
ducting a “million-step” test. Separate strips of flooring in one of 
the institution’s main hallways were finished with samples of 
varnish supplied by 10 different manufacturers. The panels were 
secretly numbered and for weeks subjected to the punishment of 
tramping feet. 
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Finally the factory representatives who had supervised the 
“Sir aren aeons we varnishing were called in as judges to decide which of the 10 strips 
UID GRANITE mig of flooring was in the best condition. Ten votes were cast for panel 








See e18 No. 1. Only three of the experts even indicated a second choice. 
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Panel No. 1 was finished with Liquid Granite ....the most 
durable and wear-resisting of all floor varnishes, For floors of 
enduring beauty you too should use Liquid Granite. It has no equal. 
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Glass dishes for baking and serving form one of the strongest arguments for the oven dinner 


The Oven Dinner 


HERE are numerous reasons for 
the oven dinner, perhaps the most 
obvious one being economy of fuel. 
The entire oven space must be 
heated toa certain temperature to bake one 
dish. Why not utilize the remaining space 
in the oven for the other hot dishes and 
eliminate all top stove cooking? 

After this there are other important 
considerations. A meal cooked in the 
oven requires much less attention than 
one cooked wholly or in part on top of the 
stove. Many modern ranges have oven 
regulators that maintain a given tem- 
perature so that the dinner may be put 
in, the gauge set and nothing more need 
be done until the table is laid and the hot 
well-cooked dinner placed upon it. The 
separate electric oven is another respon- 
sible servant, maintaining an even heat 
throughout the entire cooking period and 
cooking an entire meal without any at- 
tention on the part of the housewife after 
the timing arrangement is set. 

Oven meals are largely served in the 
same dishes in which they are cooked, the 
baking dish and the casserole being 
staunch allies to this form of cookery. 
The modern glassware that is made for 
use in the oven is another argument for 
oven dinners. There is a charm about 
food appearing in a glass dish, visible in 
all its hot and savory perfection that has 
given this ware a definite place on the 
home table. These cooking dishes should 
be purchased in shapes and sizes that the 
oven will accommodate together. Before 
planning an oven meal select the dishes 
to be used and be sure that there is room 
for them all. The casseroles and glass 
baking dishes are obtainable in round and 
oval shapes in many sizes so that every 
inch of oven space can be used. 

Most of the dishes given here are 
cooked at a moderate temperature, or if 
the oven has been turned high at the be- 
ginning for the meat, the heat has been 
lowered somewhat by the time the other 
dishes are put in. 


Four menus are given here made up 
from the recipes contained in the article, 
giving a variety of dinners that can be 
baked in the oven. 


Menu I 
Baked Hamburg Steak __ 
Potatoes au gratin Corn Souffle 
Grapefruit Salad with French Dressing 
Spiced Bread Crumb Pudding 


Menu II 
Halibut Gulf Style 
Scalloped Celery with Cheese 
Mashed Potato Balls 
Asparagus Salad with Mayonnaise 
Pineapple Joy 


Menu III 
Braized Leg of Lamb 
Baked Onions Stuffed Potatoes 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
French Dressing 
Baked Bananas with Raisins 


Menu IV 
Chicken Melange 
Stuffed Eggplant Dixie Sweet Potatoes 
Orange and Celery Salad 
French Dressing 
Coffee Souffle 


Meat Recipes 
Baked Hamburg Steak 
11% pounds round 4 hard cooked eggs 
steak 1 cup tomatoes 
2 cups breadcrumbs 4 cup sliced onion 
soaked in milk 1% teaspoon salt 
1 small onion 14 teaspoon black 
1 tablespoon butter pepper 
2 eggs 1¢ teaspoon thyme 


Have the meat ground very fine. Add 
to the bread crumbs one minced onion, 
seasonings and the two uncooked eggs, 
well beaten. Arrange the hard cooked 
eggs end to end across the middle of the 
meat and roll the mixture round them. 
Place the roll in the baking pan, pour over 
it a sauce composed of the tomatoes, 
sliced onions, butter and about a half cup 
of water and bake, basting frequently 
with the sauce. If more water is required 


to keep the bottom of the pan well covered 
during the baking it may be added. In 
serving slice the roll crosswise. Hard 
cooked eggs may be omitted if desired. 
About an hour of baking is required at a 
temperature of 400°F 


Braised Leg of Lamb 
1 leg of lamb ¥% onion 


1 cup cracker 1 carrot 
crumbs B. turnip 

2 tablespoons 4 bay leaf 
butter 4 sprig parsley 


Va 


14 cup boiling water 
1g teaspoon pepper 

4 teaspoon salt 

14 teaspoon thyme 


Have the leg of lamb boned, wipe and 
stuff the cavity with stuffing made from 
cracker crumbs, butter, boiling water, 
pepper, salt and thyme. Sew up and 
place in a deep pan. Cook the sliced 
onion, the diced carrot and turnip, bay 
leaf and parsley in the drippings for a few 
minutes. Add the hot water, salt and 
peppercorns and pour the mixture over 
the meat. Cook slowly for three hours, 
covering during the last half hour of cook- 
ing. Make a brown gravy out of the 
strained broth in which the meat has been 
cooked. 


4 cup drippings 
3 cups hot water 
114 teaspoons salt 

12 peppercorns 


Halibut Gulf Style 
2 pounds halibut 2 tablespoons 
2 cups stewed butter 


tomatoes 1 tablespoon flour 
1 cup water 14 teaspoon salt 
6 cloves 4 teaspoon pepper 


1 slice of onion 


Allow tomatoes, water, cloves and 
onion to come to the boiling point in a 
saucepan. Mix butter and flour together 
and stir into the boiling mixture. Add 
salt and pepper, cook ten minutes and 
strain into a bowl. 

Place halibut in boiling water to the 
depth of a half inch, skin side down. The 
black skin can then be easily removed. 
Wash the fish in cold water, season with 
salt and pepper and lay on the baking 
sheet in a dripping pan. Place slices of 
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Sittin’ pretty on 
the top of the world 


OLID comfort a-plenty. More hours in 


the easy chair. Leisure instead of labor. 
That is what electricity, coming through 
outlets in the wall, gives to women. 


Behind those outlets are miles of distribu- 
ting mains which connect your house with 
the generating station; stokers, boilers, gen- 
erators and men on the job night and day to 
keep you supplied with electricity. 


Look to these outlets for the powerful and 
dependable servant electricity, that will 
enable you to do your hardest work easily 
and quickly. 


Be sure that you have plenty of electric 
outlets in every room. Here’s a job for the 
electrical contractor; ask him to estimate on 
an adequate installation. The cost will seem 
moderate when you realize it is buying you 
that “Sittin’ pretty” feeling for years to 
come. 
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34 teaspoon salt 


| 


lemon on top and pour half the tomato 


sauce round the fish. Bake for thirty 
to forty-five minutes basting three times 
with the remainder of the tomato sauce. 
Pour the rest of the sauce round the fish 
on the platter before serving. 


Chicken Melange 
1 four pound fowl 4 cups stock or 


14 cup minced ham water 
2 tablespoons 2 cups stewed 
minced onion tomatoes 
1 chopped green 34 cup spaghetti 
pepper 4 teaspoon pepper 


1 teaspoon salt 


Clean and disjoint the fowl. Melt 4 
tablespoons of butter in a frying pan, add 
the onion, ham and fowl and cook until 
the latter is browned. Place in a casse- 
role with the pepper, stock or water, the 
spaghetti and the tomato. Cover closely 
and bake gently until tender, about two 
hours. 

Vegetable Recipes 
Scalloped Celery with Cheese 
2 cups cooked celery 1 cup milk 
cut in one inch Onion a 
pieces Peppe 
2 tablespoons 2 tabiacoons grated 
butter cheese 


2 tablespoons flour Bread Crumbs 


Make a sauce of the flour, butter, milk 
and seasonings. Put the celery into this 
and turn it into a greased ramekin or 
earthen pudding dish. Sprinkle with 
cheese and bread crumbs mixed with a 
little butter and bake until a golden 
brown. 

Corn Souffle 
1 tablespoon butter 14 teaspoon pepper 
1 tablespoon flour 1 pimiento 
4 cup milk 2 cups corn pulp 
1 teaspoon salt fresh or canned 
14 teaspoon paprika 2 eggs 


Make a white sauce using the butter, 
flour, milk and seasoning. Rub the 
pimiento through a sieve and add it to 
the sauce. Add the corn to the mixture. 
Cool slightly, add the well beaten egg 
yolks and fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Turn into a greased baking dish, 
set the dish in a pan of hot water and bake 
in a moderate oven until the egg is set, 
about a half hour. 

Stuffed Eggplant 
1 eggplant 14 teaspoon pepper 
3 tablespoons 4 cup water 
butter 2 cups crumbs 
Y teaspoon salt 


Cut the eggplant in half lengthwise and 
scoop out the pulp in the center, leaving 
the rind about a half inch thick and the 
shape firm. Cover the shells with cold 
water. Chop the pulp fine, season it with 
salt and pepper, add butter and cook in a 
frying pan for ten minutes, stirring well. 
Add water and 1 cup of bread crumbs. 
Drain the shells, sprinkle the interior of 
each with salt and pepper and fill with the 
mixture. Spread one cup of crumbs on 
surface of mixture, place the two pieces 
of plant in a baking dish or deep pan and 
surround with enough hot water to come 
up one-third of the way on sides of the 
plant. Bake one hour and serve hot. 


Baked Onions 
12 good sized onions 2 teaspoons brown 
1 tablespoon sugar 
butter Strips of toast 
; Parsley 
1¢ teaspoon paprika 
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1ato Peel the onions, cut in halves crosswise 

irty | and place in a buttered casserole. Add . 
mes | the seasonings but no water and bake an 

uce, hour and a half in a moderate oven, 

fish about 400°F. Serve with strips of hot 


buttered toast to absorb the gravy and 
garnish with parsley dipped in vinegar. 
Potato Recipes 
Potatoes au Gratin 
Creamed potatoes 1 cup aaa 


2 teaspoons finely crum 

chopped parsley 3 whiunmaad grated 
er cheese 

Cut two cups of boiled or baked pota- 
It 4 toes into small cubes and mix with 1-14 
add cups well seasoned medium white sauce. 
ntil Cook together until the potatoes are 
sse- ‘ oroughly heated through. Add pars- 
the and turn into a buttered baking dish, 
ely sp priakkie with cheese, cover with buttered 
Two crumbs and bake until crumbs are brown. 


Mashed Potato Balls 
2 cups cold mashed 2 tablespoons 
potatoes butter 
1 egg yolk Salt and pepper 


Mix cold mashed potato with the beaten 

ted egg yolk and shape the mixture into balls. 
Piace the balls in a greased pan and make 

a depression in the top of each. Place a 


ilk bit of butter in each depression and brown 
his in the oven. 
or Dixie Sweet Potatoes 
ith 6 sweet potatoes 1 cup brown sugar 
1a 3 iablespoons 4 cup water 
len butter 
Pare the potatoes and boil until half Som, "3, wen 


cooked. Drain and cut in lengthwise slices. 
Lay in a shallow greased pan and spread 
generously with butter. Pour over a syrup 
d made from the brown sugar and water. 
Bake in a moderate oven, 375° to 4co°F., 
basting frequently with the syrup until the 





Say “Gear-ar-delly” 






oT, potatoes are transparent. It may be neces- 
he sary to add more syrup during the baking. 
to One hour is usually required to candy the W. ; 
e. potatoes thoroughly. HY crowd your pantry with cocoa for drinking and 
8 Stuffed Potatoes cake chocolate for cooking and baking when Ghirar- 
_ 2 tablespoons melted 3 tablespoons grated delli’s Ground Chocolate takes the place of all? 
butter cheese 
"1 6 large potatoes 1 egg yolk It is everything you need in cocoa and chocolate— 
, Salt and pepper everything in one! Just dip in the can—for your morn- 


Wash potatoes and rub skins with but- ing beverage and whenever the recipe calls for chocolate 
ter. Bake until tender, cut slice off one or cocoa. : 


end and with a teaspoon remove the cen- a ; F 
ters from the shells, being careful not to The new edition of our recipe book is a treasure-trove 







= a wy Mash the ar pe of chocolate-dishes for the housewife who prides herself 
add butter, cheese and seasonings and egg on her desserts. And it’s free—use the coupon. 
d yolk. Refill shells and bake fifteen minutes. P 
g 
le Dessert Recipes 
d Baked Bananas and Raisins 
h 3 large bananas 1 tablespoon 
a 1 tablespoon butter shredded cocoa- 
l. 1 tablespoon nut 
5. strained honey 2 teaspoons lemon 
f 2 tablespoons seed- juice 
. less raisins 34 cup hot water 
< teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon corn- la e 
n starch 
S 
d Select firm bananas, cut each in four 
e parts lengthwise and place in pan with 
e melted butter. Place raisins in water, let 


simmer until soft, add honey and lemon 


juice, thicken with cornstarch mixed with MAIL THIS en’ FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK 


a little water and add salt. When sauce 
4 creamy pour over the bananas and bake D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point St., San Francisco: 


in a 350°F. oven for a half hour. Serve Please send me, free, your latest recipe book. 
sprinkled with shredded cocoanut. 
(Continued on page 74) Wari eso et ee 6s on een wees 
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Made By HEISEY 


Thousandg of women, thrice daily 
pay tribute to the fastination 
and unusyaty wearing qualities 
of Heiseh’s p Glatswar by 
using / it ine their honigs. 
You 80, | will Tale | pride And 
save Laik if its) 7 





At AN beter stores or/write 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 


DEPT. $¢2 WEWARK, OHIO 
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FOR THE TABLE 














UNCRUSHABLE 
COLOURED 
LINENS 


for Dresses. 36 inches wide. Colours: 
Blues, Greens, Helios and 0 
ae go 7 Cc. 


LINEN REMNANTS 
We a» fe supply bundles of Linen Rem- 
nants for Bazaars, 
etc. Per bundle $1.50, 2.25, 4.00, 4.50 
Money refunded in the event of dissatis- 


faction. Carriage paid to all parts of the 
world on orders $65 and over. 


Catalogue Post Free 


MURPHY & ORR 


LTD., BELFAST, IRELAND 
Estd. 1824 By Appt. to H. M. the King 











Pineapple Joy 


114 cups pastry 34 cup milk 
flour 1 tablespoon melted 
3 teaspoons baking butter 
powder 4 teaspoon 
14 teaspoon salt cinnamon 
2 tablespoons sugar 1 can grated 
1 egg pineapple 


Sift together flour, baking powder, salt 
and one tablespoon of sugar. Beat the 
egg until light and add to it milk and 
melted butter. Add this gradually to the 
dry ingredients, stirring constantly. Beat 
well, spread in a greased cake pan and 
sprinkle the top with a mixture of one 
tablespoon of sugar and the cinnamon. 
Bake at 400°F. for twenty minutes. Cut 
in squares and serve hot with grated pine- 
apple. 

Spiced Bread Crumb Pudding 
1 cup sour milk 4 teaspoon 
1 cup stale bread cinnamon 
crumbs 14 teaspoon clove 
1 cup brown sugar 2 tablespoons 
Y4 cup fat molasses 
Y¥g cup pastry flour 1 teaspoon soda 
¥ cup raisins 


Soak crumbs in sour milk a half hour. 
Cream the shortening and sugar together, 
add molasses, flour sifted with spices and 
soda and last of all the raisins. Add to 
bread crumbs and milk. Pour into a 
buttered baking dish and bake in a 350°F. 
oven for three quarters of an hour. Serve 
either hot or cold. 


Coffee Souffle 
1 cup strong coffee 4 cup sugar 
4 tablespoons flour 3 eggs 
2 tablespoons butter 


Make a sauce of coffee, flour, butter and 
sugar. Add the beaten egg yolks and fold 
in the beaten whites. Pour into a greased 
baking dish and set in hot water. Poach 
in the oven until the egg white is set. 
Serve at once as it begins to fall imme- 
diately. This is delicious with cream. 





The Bathroom 
Beautiful 


(Continued from page 68) 


marked with the names of the toilet 
necessities in daily use add a charming 
color note. 

The accessories that may be added to 
the supplies of the bathroom are tempting 
to the feminine soul who is fastidious in 
her personal taste and revels in surround- 
ings that are dainty and luxurious. Bath 
mats in every lovely shade and tint are 
pleasing in design as well, and no longer 
feel called upon to display the words 
“Bath Mat” to prevent their use as a 
towel. 

And speaking of towels, they too dis- 
play a color that is delightful, for color 
now plays its charming part in every 
room and the pure white bathroom is 
gradually retreating to the hospital and 
the large institution where it can shout its 
sanitary cleanliness aloud in solemn 
stainless purity. 

Face and hand towels come in all sizes 
from the tiny guest towel up, and these 
too now display color, although perhaps 
to the conservative taste white is usually 
best in linens. A soft heavy quality of 
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works, | 
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Watcu how swiftly and thor- 
oughly Sani-Flush works. Simply 
sprinkle a little into the toilet 
bowl, follow directions on the 
can, and flush. All marks, stains 
and incrustations disappear. 


The hidden, unhealthful trap 
—always so inaccessible—is also 
cleaned and made sanitary. 
Sani-F lush will not injure plumb- 
ing connections. 

Sani-Flush destroys all foul 
odors. It does its work more 
thoroughly than you can by any 
other means. Always keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
25c for a full-size can. 


THE HYCIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


i Sani-Flush' 
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Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scourhry | 

















have written for pe pinlga sh taky eg 
HINTS on flies and spinners. It's 

full of live tips about catching posiok pes 

fish on all kinds of tackle. HILDEBRANDT 

baits are efficient and sportsmanlike. aoe 

for your copy of HILDEBRANDT’sS HIN 


day. No obligation. 





























ae 5 : 
Ask forHorlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk , 
% q a 






For Infants, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers 


Avoid Imitations 











CUTS HEAL QUICKLY 
and cleanly, pain is 
relieved if bandaged 
with gentle, antiseptic 


“Inentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y.,Wichita, Kans. 
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wash linen is delightful to use, absorbs 


the water quickly and can go many times | 


to the laundry with no premature marks 
of early fading. 


Bath towels have increased in size | 


until they are now designated as bath 
sheets forty by sixty inches, warm, cozy 
and comforting after a sharp shower and 
quite able to take the place of a bath robe 
if necessity requires. Bath towels about a 
yard wide by about fifty inches long give 
a sense of luxury and warmth without 
being superfluous in size. 

A rubber bathing cap is a necessity for 
the woman who uses the shower or who 
wishes to keep her hair in curl while 
enjoying the rest and relaxation of a warm 
bath. 

Soaps for the bath come in many colors 
and every conceivable fragrance of flowers 


and aromatic perfumes. It is a dainty bit | 


of feminism to match the color of the bath 
mat, towels and curtains in soap and bath 
crystals and to cling to one odor through- 
out all the toilet accessories. 

Toilet or talcum powders daintily per- 
fumed now come in generous round boxes 
topped with a soft puff or pad of large 
proportions so that the body can be easily 
and quickly powdered after the bath 
without resorting to acrobatics. 

Bath salts or crystals have a utilitarian 
as well as a luxurious purpose. They 
soften the water and add the stimulation 
of their saline properties to the delightful 
pungent perfume that they impart to the 
bath. 

They are obtainable, like the soaps, in 
every possible color and odor in a wide 
range of container sizes, but for the house- 
wife who considers the commercially 
prepared salts an expensive luxury it is 
quite possible to prepare a most refreshing 
substitute at home. A bag of sea salt 
can be obtained at the drug store and 
mixed with sufficient toilet ammonia to 
moisten thoroughly. Add to this enough 
perfume of any favorite odor to impart 
its fragrance to the bath water when the 
salts are used. Two or three tablespoons 
of this mixture added to the bath will 
make it a delightful luxury rather than 
just one of those things that have to be 
done. 

Whether it is large or small, simple in 
its furnishings or the last word in beauty, 
unrelieved and glistening white or gay 
with color in tiles, curtains, rugs and 
towels, the charm of the bathroom lies in 
its absolute shining cleanliness. It should 
contain no superfluous articles, no empty 
bottles, no soiled or used towels that are 
displayed, no scraps of soap, no glasses 
used and unwashed. Tooth paste, mouth 
wash or medicine should be kept discreetly 
in the small closet especially for this use. 
Tubs should be washed and rinsed after 
every bath. If towels must be used a 
second time they should be folded and 
hung in their place. The function of the 
bathroom in the home is to keep the 
body clean, and there is no reason why 
the process of bathing should be made a 
task instead of a pleasure. A bathroom 
equipped with the proper facilities is 
necessary, but one with the right facilities 
combined with an atmosphere of luxury 
is the ideal to strive for. And spotless 
cleanliness should be the shining charac- 
teristic of every bathroom large or 
small wherever water runs and towels 
wave. 
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Where one is safe, 
Four others pay 


Don’t pay Pyorrhea’s price— 
Brush your teeth with Forhan’s 


Every man and woman is in danger of Pyorrhea. 


According to reliable dental statistics, four persons 
out of every five past 40, and thousands younger, 
too, are victims of this disease. : 
Are you willing to pay the penalty —lost teeth % 
and shattered health? a 
If not, don’t neglect your teeth. Visit your dentist 
regularly for tooth and gum inspection, and make 
Forhan’s For the Gums your dentifrice. It is most 
pleasant to the taste. 

Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and used 
consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its course, keep the gums firm, the teeth white, 
the mouth healthy. 
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There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 


orhans 


FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 
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Forhan Company 
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To-morrow’s Telephones 


So vital a factor has the telephone become in American life that 
the demand for it would undoubtedly grow even without increases 
in population. New businesses are founded; others expand. New 
homes are established in town and city, in suburban dwellings and 
apartment houses. 

To meet the needs of America, to-day and to-morrow, with the 
best and cheapest telephone service, is the responsibility of the Bell 
System. The telephone will grow with the population and prosperity 
of the country, and the plans of to-day must anticipate the growth 
of to-morrow. 

The service which is given to-day was anticipated and provision 
was made for it, long in advance. Money was provided, new 
developments were undertaken, construction work was carried 
through on a large scale. The Bell System, that is, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and Associated Companies, 
has continuously met these requirements. It has enlisted the genius 
of technical development and the savings of investors for investment 
in plant construction. 

Over 315,000 men and women are owners of the American 
Company’s stock and over half a million are investors in the securities 
of the System. With a sound financial structure, a management 
which is reflected in a high quality of telephone service, the Bell 
System is enabled to serve the increasing requirements of the 
American public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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Try the New 


‘Cuticura 
Shaving Stick 


Freely Lathering 
Medicinal and Emollient 


EARAKINE 
stoPS EARACHE 


Softens the wax. All drugstores, or by mail 
—50c. C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, Mich. 























Making the Golden 
Rule Pay 


(Continued from page 44) 


One of his best salesmen had for twenty 
years been a blacksmith—had never sold 
a thing. Williams picked him out working 
in a dinky retail hardware store. ‘How 
did I decide on him?” he says. ‘These 
things: pleasing personality, evidence of 
character, an unaffected, easy and clear 
manner of speech. Above all, I noticed 
this: he showed me over that little hard- 
ware store with an air as proud as Punch. 
He had enthusiasm, pride in his firm and 
his work.” 

Williams’ salesmen constitute hardly a 
sales force as much as a family of sales- 
men. There are no secrets. Any mancan 
go in and discover what salaries the others 
are drawing. If these are more than his, 
he can find out also in great detail from 
Williams what’s the matter with him. 
Williams prefers young married men. He 
is a judicious and amiable supreme court 
in matters of domestic dispute. The men 
come to him with their troubles—some- 
times even the wives—and he is always a 
successful mediator. 

And with this “family” system of his, 
this system of close association and in- 
struction, in competition with the cold 
formalness or rubber-stamp “‘pep”’ letters 
or what- the -hell’s-the-matter-with-you- 
your-sales-are-flopping atmosphere com- 
mon to too many organizations, Williams’ 
men are running up records. And so is 
Williams. He is one of the leaders who 
are demonstrating that human sympathy 
and the Golden Rule can work even in 
fiercely competitive business. 


The Rocky Mountain 
Fur Company 


(Continued from page 12) 


Company and a detachment of soldiers, 
finally succeeded in defeating the Arick- 
aras; and the Ashley-Henry expedition 
got ponies; they traveled overland that 
summer to the point where the Bighorn 
river empties into the Yellowstone. 

A year and a half had passed since the 
first expedition had left St. Louis. Ashley 
and Henry had spent all their own money 
and all the money that they could borrow. 
Their project of ascending the Missouri 
river to its headwaters and crossing the 
Continental Divide to trap for beaver had 
failed. What is more it looked as if they 
never could succeed. The warlike Black- 
feet guarded the upper reaches of the 
river; the treacherous Arickaras were 
waiting to swoop down on any parties 
passing their villages. The Creole voya- 
geurs, who must be depended upon to man 
the clumsy keelboats, had shown them- 
selves unfit when emergencies arose. 
That was the situation. Ashley and 
Henry reviewed the facts. And, instead 
of letting these reverses discourage them, 
they used them as lessons. Here on the 
banks of the Yellowstone, at the mouth of 
the Bighorn, they changed their plans. 
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An Adornment 
to Any Home 


THE NEW 


Stromberg-Carlson 


Neutrodyne Receiver 
(No. 2 Type Console) 


combines the utility of a beautiful piece of 
furniture with an instrument that provides 
most gratifying radio reception. 


The cabinet maker’s art is reflected in 
its graceful and artistic design. Made in 
American walnut or Adam-Brown mahog- 
any, superbly finished; as ornamental to a 
drawing room as a lady’s escritoire. 


The beautiful cabinet contains the Strom- 
berg-Carlson 5-tube Neutrodyne Receiver 
with built-in Loud Speaker and spaces for 
“A” Battery, “B” Battery and Battery 
charger—all out of sight. 

So simple that a child can operate it—brings in 
either vocal or instrumental music over long and short 
distances in pleasing tones and volume—to tune, set 
each of the three dials at predetermined points read 
from a “‘log’’ sheet—stations always are found at the 
same dial settings and are held indefinitely after dials 
once are set. 


Ask Your Dealer 


If he cannot supply you, writ: us 
Descriptive folders free. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
1060 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 









No. 1-A Portable Type 
Portable 5-tube Neutrodyne 
Receiver in richly finished 
Adam-Brown mahogany 
cabinet. Arranged to oper- 
ate with the No. 1-A Loud 
Speaker. 


Licensed by Independent Radio Manufacturers, Inc., 
Hazeltine Patents Nos. 1,450,080 and 1,489,228 








Henceforth they forgot about the Three 
Forks of the Missouri and the northern 


passes. They turned their attention to 
the country south of them. 


This is the third of a series of articles by Mr. Bechdolt describing the discovery of the 


trails across the Rockies. 


The final article will appear in the November issue. 


— The Editors. 





On His Own 


(Continued from page 62) 


not long out from Lancashire, was a will- 
ing chap and handy, but he was new at 
this work, new in the country, new to the 
country’s grub list. His face was getting 
puffy. He had come in the last few days 
with his ankles too much swollen from the 
snowshoe straps. He froze too easily. He 
complained of his teeth. He was game, 
this lad, but scurvy takes no account of 
that. To send Hale over east into that 
unknown country would be murder. 

As to Bray, what could he do? Ina 
month Bray would no longer be subject 
to his orders. As for himself, again, what 
could he do? Surely he could not leave 
Bray and Hale alone, with Bray feeling as 
he did and Hale looking as he did. Clax- 
ton, sergeant of McPherson garrison, was 
thoughtful for two weeks, yet made no 
sign, save that he shaved a trifle closer 
every morning and buttoned his dress 
jacket tighter than ever. And he wore his 
red tunic, not the brown jacket of fatigue 
duty. 

“Tt seems to me you're a trifle swell 
lately, Sergeant,” said Bray with sarcasm 
one morning when he was in an especially 
ugly mood. He nodded to the red tunic. 
But Claxton, tolerant of the liberties a 
man will take when he knows his time is 
nearly up, only smiled at him. 

“There’s just the three of us together 
here,” continued Bray; “what’s the use in 
raggin’ out?” 

Claxton turned on him suddenly. 
‘Never mind about the use of it, Corporal 
Bray. But you said the three of us?” 

“Well, yes, I did.” 

“That's it—we're three, or we ought to 
be, lad. You and I have stuck for five 
years together, one post with another. 
There’s three of us here. But your time 
expires pretty soon, and here is Hale 
comin’ down, and not a fresh potato in 
the post—unless maybe Friese’s wife has 
got one or so hid out. That kid’s in bad, 
Bray, and you know it. So, are we three 
—or two—or one—to do the work? I’m 
tellin’ you, there’s work to be done.” 

“What is it?” asked Bray suddenly. 

“T’ve got to send a man over east—to 
the Anderson country,” said Claxton, 
“and I don’t know a damned thing about 
that country. You know those chaps who 
went through here? Well, look at this 
letter from the inspector. That means me 
—it means us. There’s got to be an expe- 
dition over there. How am I goin’ to do 
it? Gawd! man, I’m not askin’ much of 
any of the fellows, but there’s times when 
I wish we was three for fair, all winter, the 
way the names stand on the rolls today.” 

“Tl take that trip on,” said Bray at 
last, after a long silence. 


LAXTON looked at him suddenly, the 

corners of his straight mouth twitch- 
ing. He turned his face to the window to 
get control of himself. Then he put a 
hand on Bray’s shoulder. 


“Bray, old chap,” said he, “maybe you 
think I’ve been a trifle hard with you of 
late. Be sure of one thing—I wasn’t 
thinkin’ of myself—only the service. 
While I’m in charge here, I’m in charge, 
and the regulations tell us what each 
fellow’s duty is. But I just want to say 
if I haven’t been fair in any way, I’m 
sorry. What you say now hits me hard. 
The way it lays on the books, I can’t send 
you over there—at least you’re under my 
orders for only about a month longer.” 

“T’ll take it on,”’ said Bray. 

Claxton did not understand the peculiar 
tone of his voice, the peculiar way in 
which he kept his eyes aside, but he went 
on in his open-hearted fashion. 

“It’s only a fast, hard pull will ever 
come up with those two fellows. They’re 
a bad lot, unless I’m mighty mistaken— 
an awfully bad lot, and dangerous as well. 
The man that goes there after them has 
got a hard trip and a hard end toit. It'll 
take some stiff work to bring these fellows 
back. I’m not clear in my mind how to 
send one man on s0 risky a trip, for two 
men like those. They’ll take a chance, 
and don’t mind breakin’ a law. They'd 
break any law.” 

“Tl go in on my own,” said Bray, still 
sullenly. 

“On your own? How do you mean?” 

“T mean that I know all the grub caches 
down the river, an’ east on the coast for 
forty miles—you know I do. I'll start 
tomorrow mornin’, if you'll give me that 
boy Charlie from the village down below. 
If those two fellows can make it across, 
so can we. There’s Cogwollok villages 
over in there somewhere, an’ those fellows 
must have left some sort of trace behind 
them here or there. I’m not doubtin’ I 
could pull through.” 

“Maybe,” said Claxton. “I don’t know— 
I’m only doubtin’ if I ought to ask you—” 

“ll start tomorrow,” said Bray, still 
half-savage, half-sullen, “and when 
come back in the spring I'll jolly well tell 
those folks down at Ottawa what I think 
of them.” 

“Bring those two chaps out with you 
any way you like.” said Claxton senten- 
tiously, “and I’ll jolly well tell those folks 
down at Ottawa what I think of you, 
Corporal Bray!” 

Bray only mumbled, and kept his eyes 
aside. 


CLAXTON once more stood at the top 
of the McPherson bluff—still, until 
the chill in his blood matched the ache in 
his heart. It seemed to him he still could 
see, in the snowy twilight of the endless 
night, the two figures which but now had 
gone’ down the trail, on the wide white 
path of the river—Bray and his Loucheux 
Indian boy, driving their dog team out 
into the winter and the night, while he, 
who would rather have gone than to have 
sent another, remained behind. 
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He turned at last, and went back into 
the house. Hale lay on the bed, very 
sober and silent. “Son,” said Sergeant 
Claxton, “here we are now, just us two. I 
swear I don’t know which is the best place 
—the one that we have, or Bray’s yonder.” 

“T know jolly well where I’d rather be,” 
said Hale; “that’s with the team.” 

“Don’t mind—don’t mind at all, Hale,” 
said Claxton. “I’ve quite a bit of dried 
fruit somewhere about, an’ I’m sure old 
Christina, the trader’s woman, will have a 
potato or so hid out, even yet—we'll have 
you right as a trivet before long. It’s only 
you're not used to the life and the grub 
yet. If I’d a bit of Scotch now I’d stand 
treat—I swear, I’m awfully down in the 
mouth, thinkin’ of those two chaps.” 

“They’ll get the Scotch before we do, 
I’m thinkin’,” said Hale. 

“How do you mean?” Claxton turned 
to him sharply. 

“T’ll_ tell you, Sergeant. I’ve been 
thinkin’, an’ just wonderin’ if ’twas two 
casks of 140 O. P., or two casks of vinegar, 
those parties had along. The old chap 
said ’twas vinegar—good for beans it was, 
or for scurvy. But would ’e—” 

“My Gawd!” exclaimed Claxton. “And 
you never told me!” 

“T did think of it. But you was stiffish- 
like, along in then, Sir, an’-—” 

“‘Nor did you need—’twas my own duty 
to examine everything they had—lI let 
them through. The Lord help us now! I 
see—I begin to see—” He rose and paced 
the room excitedly. 

“But, no!” he turned at last to his 
associate. “I’ll not judge Bray till I know 
the whole story. I’ll put my faith on the 
years he’s spent with us—all sorts of duty 
—man, he surely wouldn’t desert us now, 
and with that in his soul besides!” 

“°F told me ’ow’e was damned lone- 
some, you know,” ventured Hale, “‘an’ 
you was stiffish-like, Sir.” 

“Yes. He’d only a few weeks to go 
until his discharge. Well, let him go. 
It’s our one chance—and his.” 

Within the next six weeks they learned 
something of what had happened. The 
Loucheux boy, who had accompanied 
Bray, came limping in alone behind a 
crippled dog team. He bore a letter from 
Bray, dated January tenth and written 
not even its subscriber knew where, other 
than as “Sumwhere on the Coste.” 

“Sergt. Claxton, Sir,” it said. ‘We 
done only abote 25 mild a day to hear my 
boy is sick and scart of the huskies And I 
am leeving him at the viledge hear or 
what is left of itt And am goeing on aloan 
with a new man from Hear who knows it 
oaver este 150 mild. They got some seal 
hear and a Whale last fall. Some fiting 
hear among the natifs. whisky done it. 
Thare is also some Poison out. I am 
goeing in on my own so no more at 
present. J. S. Bray.” 

Claxton sat for a time, looking at the 
dull red door of the little stove. Then, 
silently, he handed the letter over to Hale. 

“January eleven was the date Bray’s 
time was up,” said he. ‘He says he’s on 
his own—but if so, why should he go on 
in? There'll be hell in there—hell that 
those two chaps have started. He’s right 
—whisky done it.” 


(CLAXTON had accurately described 


the situation which toward the close 


of winter existed round the mouth of the 


On His Own: 


Anderson river where, a little inland from 
the coast, the natives of quite a large sec- 
tion had made a winter village. Bray’s 
new guide took him to this place—seemed 
eager to reach it himself. Behind him were 
the faded fires of an exhausted supply of 
raw alcohol and water. Ahead, there 
might still be a little alcohol remaining. 

‘Lhere had been, at one time. Now it 
had done its work. It was a desolate and 
well-nigh untenanted village which Bray 
at last entered, hobbling in his snowshoe 
straps after a journey of five or six hun- 
dred miles. It was as though war had 
swept across the place, save that this was 
worse than war. 

Bray passed one igloo after another, 
before which there were no recent foot- 
prints in the snow. Following a more 
definite trail, he pulled up at length before 
a hut which showed tenancy—white 
tenancy—by certain signs which Bray 
recognized. Unannounced, he stooped 
and crawled in through the narrow entry 
passage. 

As he rose, he saw, on the ledge at the 
opposite side, sitting in igloo dishabille 
by the oil lamps, the two men whom he 
wished to see—both bearded to the eyes 
and grimed with the smoke of the lamps. 
With them were two women of the tribe, 
each with the blue tattoo line down the 
chin, comely as any of the strangely vital 
Eskimos and apparently as headstrong 
and quarrelsome—for Bray heard voices 
raised in altercation even before he 
entered. He caught a glimpse back of 
them of a great mass of fur—the igloo 
was piled full of it, ten times the fur which 
belonged in any Husky hut at that season 
of the year. Obviously Williams and his 
son had got what they had come after. 


Emerson Hough 


HE had found them—but not unpre- 
pared. As Bray raised himself from 
his half-stooped posture at the door flap 
he found himself looking into the muzzle 
of a long revolver, held steadily in the 
hand of the elder of the free traders. 

“How do you come, and why?” rasped 
Williams at length. Bray looked into the 
eye of a man as dangerous as a rattle- 
snake, as free of fear and’as unscrupulous, 
as ready to strike. 

“TI followed your tracks,” said Bray, 
simply. “Gawd knows it was easy. 
There’s ’ell to pay in the Cogwolloks. 
It’s easy to see who done it.” 

‘Well, then,” said the free trader, 
“you’ve come to join us? You’re not 
with the Police any more? But most of 
our work’s done—here’s the fur from a 
hundred miles round. Why didn’t you 
come sooner, if you wanted share and 
share with us?” 

“1 don’t rightly remember I ever did 
say I wanted in with you—did I?” replied 
Bray. All the time, paying no attention 
to the leveled revolver, he was taking off 
his parka and feeling in the pack which 
he had dragged in with him. Something 
in his voice moved the other to drop the 
gun at his side; but though Bray pushed 
on over to the ledge beside him, he took 
no advantage of that fact. Rather, he 
looked at the great mass of fur, mostly of 
the white fox, which filled every cranny 
of the hut. 

“There’s money in booze and strych- 
nin’, aint there?” said he. “My word! 
I didn’t think there was so much. Just 
look at the fur!” 
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“Te’ll net ten thousand or better,” said 
Williams, grinning, “if we ever git it out. 
But that’s the question. Are you with us, 
or are you with the Police? Either way, 
you can be a lot of use to us. Even if you 
wanted to stay on with the Police, you 
could all of you be a lot of help to us 
getting this stuff out of the country, an’ 
into the Yukon quietly—no fuss about it. 
I don’t like that fellow Claxton. But with 
him or without him, whether or not you’re 
with him on the force, you’ll earn some- 
thin’ for your share if you help us get the 
stuff west on the coast an’ up the river, 
to the mouth of the Rat Crossin’. Once 
acrost, an’ on the Yukon, we’re all right. 
I’ve been over, an’ know the Bell an’ the 
Porcupine like a book.” The old man and 
his silent son sat, their eyes glued on 
Bray. The latter also was silent for a 
moment and Williams went on. 

“‘We’ve traded the last of our spirits, 
Bray,” said he. ‘‘We didn’t use much our- 
selves, seein’ it was worth so much in fur. 
There’s almost a riot now, especially 
among the women, for a lot of the men 
haven’t come in from runnin’ the bait 
lines.” 

“Bait lines?” said Bray. 

“Sure. We don’t monkey with traps. 
Strychnine is the dope for foxes in a new 
country. They cry for it. There’s the 
answer.” He pointed to the stacked fur 
as he went on. 

“But the trouble with these Huskies is, 
they won’t listen to reason—they can’t 
understand that we can’t make whisky 
right here on the ground for them—one 
bottle of the O. P. makes six of liquor. 
They’re busy howlin’ for drink all the 
time they’re about, and that’s the only 
reason they don’t knife us, I reckon—they 
think we can make some more out of the 
casks. But the casks is empty now, an’ 
there’s hell to pay. You’ve come just in 
time, Bray. Blood’s thicker than water. 
We’re all white. 

Bray made no comment. He started, 
stared, and then sank down, thoughtful. 
Williams as he ceased had tucked the gun 
into the band of his trousers, apparently 
sure that Bray came as a friend. “We'll 
let you in, of course, even now,” he 
resumed. “You'll fight with us. If you 
don’t—” 

“Well, what if I don’t?” asked Bray 
calmly. He looked up, a strange new 
light suddenly showing in his eye. 

“T was just thinkin’,” said the grim 
voice of the free trader in response, “that 
nobody ever found it very healthy to hold 
up Jimmy and me. We’ve seen life on the 
front before we ever come up here. It 
aint every man we’d offer a place with us, 
be sure of that. An’ we wouldn’t mostly 
look for pals among the lazy Northwest 
Police. Here’s a chance. What chance 
has a poor devil in the Mounted got?— 
only a life like a dog an’ nothin’ at the end 
of it.” 

“That’s true,” said Bray calmly. 
“There’s not a lot in it, ’cept one or two 
things which maybe you an’ me ’as over- 
looked.” 

“We don’t split hairs,” answered Wil- 
liams, “We'll make it even-Steven 
between us three. If you’d come sooner, 
we'd ’uv saved the last dozen bottles we 
fixed up out of the cask. They raided us. 
But what are you doin’ there?” 

Bray had at length unlashed the mouth 
of his pack sack and was dragging out a 
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ZEROLENE- Lubricated Cars Win SIX out of SEVEN Yosemite 


Economy Run Trophies 


Does Zerolene “stand up”? The drivers 
of the four cars that won six of the seven 
trophies in the 1924 Los Angeles-Camp 
Curry (Yosemite) Economy Run say so. 

Of the five Zerolene-lubricated cars en- 
tered in the race, four carried off prizes, 
including the sweepstakes won by the 
Overland Model 92. Six of the seven tro- 
phies offered went to cars using Zerolene. 
And incidentally, the oil consumption re- 
corded by the official checks was remark- 
ably small. 

The sweepstakes winner writes: 

“In spite of the intense heat to which the mo 
tor was subjected, when the ultimate check was 
made I found greatly to my surprise that the gauge 
showed absolutely no use of oil whatsoever. I at- 
tribute my success in winning the 1924 Yosemite 


Economy Sweepstakes greatly to the use of Zero- 
lene in the motor and Red Crown gasoline in the 


tank.”—Jor Bozzanl. 
Isn’t it time to dismiss forever the super- 
stition that there issomething mysteriously 


“better” about eastern oils, merely because 
they cost more and are made in the East? 
Experienced drivers, out to make economy 
records, don’t share that superstition— 
why should you? 

Insist on Zerolene, even if it does cost 
less. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA ) 


| TEROLENE 
even if it does 
cost less. 
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SMOOTH PERFORMANCE 


A marked smoothness characterizes the 
performance of Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 


In keeping with the policy of constant im- 
provement, effective measures have been 
taken to minimize vibration. Applied to 
the body, engine, clutch, brakes, and other 
vital units, these refinements add im- 
measurably to the comfort of travel over 
boulevards and country roads. 


The effect is so pronounced, in fact, that it 
is entirely fitting to classify smooth perform- 
ance as one of the outstanding attributes of 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car. 


Dovpse BrotHersS DETROIT 


Dovse Brotners Motor Company Limited 
WALKRERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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garment—a red garment—the tunic of 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 
He spread it now out across his knees, 
ran a hand along the wrinkles. 

“That’d trade in well with the Huskies,” 


erinned Williams. ‘‘What’s it worth?” 


RAY’S face grew a dull red at that 

question. He made no reply. Slowly 
he drew off the heavy caribou parka that 
he wore, the undervest that lay below it. 
Slowly he worked his arms into the tunic 
of his red uniform—the one customarily 
used formally only by his superiors at the 
remoter frontier posts. Calmly, with no 
change of countenance, with no hesitation 
and no hurry, he fastened the buttons to 
the throat, pulled it down at the seams. 
Then, with no hurry and with no hesita- 
tion, he reached out a hand, caught the 
handle of the long gun which protruded 
at Williams’ waistband, and with a jerk 
pulled it out. 

A savage grunt from Williams was fol- 
lowed by a swift movement by Jimmy the 
silent. But the long gun in Bray’s hand 
now was turned from one to the other. 

“Now, don’t,” said Bray. “Don’t start 
anything. Because it’s like you said, 

e’re all of us w'ite. An’ blood’s thicker 
than water.” 

The two sat looking at him with steel- 
cold eyes, both of them silent. Bray 
dropped the gun into his own lap. 

“I say we're all w’ite,” he went on. 

“W hat we owe each other now is w’ite 
man’s fashion of doin’ things.” 

“You talk like a fool!” Roke out Wil- 
liams. “But if you’re with us, give me 
back my gun. : 

“I can’t,” said Bray. “I can’t, because 
blood’ s thicker than water, an’ because 
we're wite. We’ ve got to work together 

but work like w’ite men, an’ not like 
Uskies.”’ 

bers word!” he went on, inconse- 
quently. “that ear begins to ’urt me. I 
suppose I’ll lose it, an’ two or three toes. 
But listen, now; if we went on and acted 
like these Cogwolloks, what kind of a 
report could any of us m ’ike when we 
come out of this business?” 

“You chump! Give me that gun, or—” 

“T can’t,” said Bray, shaking his head. 
Williams tried argument once more. 

“You’re a free man, aint you? You 
told me, once you were off with the force, 
you’d throw in with us. Are you goin’ 
back on your word? This is no game for 
chickens nor for snitchers—it takes a man 
to run this the way we do. Aint you a 
man? 


RAY’S face grew a darker red. “lope 

so,” said he. ‘An’ by Gawd! what 
men you'd make for the force! You’d stop 
at nothin’.” 

“No, we wouldn’t,” replied Williams. 
“You’ve not got us scared, right now. 
here’s two of us. It’s a long way home 
from here. Get one of us—but that don’t 
mean you'll get us both, or that the Hus- 
kies won’t get you, before you get back.” 

“No, they won’t,” said Bray quietly. 
“T aint afraid of them, an’ I can’t be 
afraid of you. I was some afraid of my 
own self—that’s why I put on the tunic. 
The fur—it went to me ’ead—so much 
of it. An’ a dollar or so a day— 

“Now, let me tell you. I signed on 
again for a third term—a ’undred an’ fifty 
mile back of ’ere on the trail. I wrote it 


Oi a paper an’ put it ona stick. Some of 


the boys’ll find it sometime, an’ w’ether 
or not I get out, they'll get in sometime. 
Because, don’t you see, it’ll have been 
Bray of the Maounted that done this 
work, ere—whatev er that work ’as been. 
I said I was comin’ in on me own—but I 
signed it the day before me time was out. 
I was still Bray of the Maounted—an’ | 
am now.” 

“And I’ll’’ave to caution you now,” he 
added, ‘‘me bein’ constable an’ you my 
prisoners, that w’atever you say may be 
used against you. So be careful.” 

“You damned chump!” said Williams. 
“Did you lie to me, then?” 

“T don’t ’ardly ever lie to anybody,” 
said Bray, “‘an’ you mustn’t say them sort 
of things to me, else I’ll have to take off 
my jacket. No, I’ll tell you all about it. 
I was thinkin’, all along the trail, about 
‘ow it’d be to be me own man, ‘with a 
chance to git on in the world. Gawd 
knows, i it’s ard enough for a chap like me 
to git on—’ ve not much eddication, an’ 
no family an’ no friends. I’ve no money 
an’ no backin’ to git a start. About all a 
fellow like me can do is to mush a dog 
team up ’ere, an’ lucky ’e is if ’e gits grub 
an’ any sort of wage. I don’t ’ardly know 
what it was that made me sign on first. 
It was ’abit made me sign the second 
time. What made me sign the last time 
was this—” 

He touched the sleeve of his red jacket. 

“You see, I did come in ’ere on me own 
—that is, I mean, I thought it all over by 
meself on the trail. I wasn’t never sure 
till right now. But if I come in ’ere just 
as a man, not as a constable, I couldn’t 
arrest you fellows. The red coat in my 
’ind-sack told me that. Somehow—right 
now, when you said that—it seemed like a 
shame to me that men as good as you 
would be in ’ere, doin’ this sort of thing 
with the natives an’ with the fur. It 
aint right. It aint fit fora w’ite man to 
do. Blood bein’ thicker’n water, I lowed, 
just now, I’d stick with the Maounted an’ 
tell you that, right fair an’ plain. So you 
can t say I’ve lied to you none at all, for I 

’aven’t. No. It’s this way—us w’ite men 
has got to be God A’mighty to these 
natives, even if we’re only ’uman our- 
selves.” Corporal Bray certainly had lost 
sight and memory of consistency as he 
made this declaration, but his tone carried 
conviction, and so did the gun in his lap. 

“6 ’ ¥ ee 

You’re braver men than I am,” went 
on Corporal Bray. “‘You’re better shots 
than I am, both of you. It’s probable 
you’ve seen more danger in your lives 
than I ’ave in mine. I aint brave at all, 
an’ I never could shoot a pistol very much. 
But now, the point is, you’re both w’ite, 
like me. You wouldn’t want to see me, a 
wite man, done up by these natives 
because they’re crazy with your booze— 
now would you?” 

Corporal Bray laid the gun at his side 
on the ledge, leaned over, fumbled in the 
pocket of his tunic and drew out pipe and 
tobacco, offering the prized pouch to each 
of the others. He lit up at the guttering 
stove lamp, with no more than a glance at 
the two silent native women beyond him. 

“Tell them to cook somethin’,”’ said he 
to Jimmy carelessly. “I’ve a pot o’ tea 
left. My word, that ear!” 

The two native women, wondering and 
yet partially comprehending, now began 
some sort of sullen talk. ‘Him got 
whisk?” asked one. 
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—{for Your Winter 
HOLIDAYS 


A living Christmas tree alight before the 





Palace of the Kings. Familiar carols borne 


on caressing trade-winds. New Year’s— 


and the windows open! Lawns drifted— 
with confetti. Bare feet pattering in the 
street. Dark eyes laughing into yours. 


Greetings in unfamiliar tongues. 

Hawaii turns the calendar but no -win- 
ter comes. In the semi-tropic sunshine pine- 
apples yellow on the upland slopes and 
sugar-cane greens in the valleys. Summer 
clouds trail blue shadows over white coral 
beaches. 


Plan to Go Early 


Get more out of your Hawaiian vacation by starting 
before the holidays. Your home agent books you 
direct. Steamer lanes are free from fog—the 5 to 8 
days’ crossing a restful interlude. Travel ‘‘light,”’ 
for you can buy all necessary clothing at mainland 
prices in Hawaii. 

Bring golf sticks and try the links on all larger 
islands, Tennis, swimming, surfing, deep-sea fishing, 
mountain climbing, inter-island cruising.’ Volcanic 
wonders in Hawaii National Park. Good motor roads 
and hotels on all islands. 


Direct steamer service from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., 
and you can make the round trip from any of these 
Five Ports to Paradise in 3 to 4 weeks at a total 
cost of $300 to $400 for all necessary expense. This 
gives a week or two in the Islands; but you’ll want 
to stay longer, so arrange in advance for all the time 


you can Spare, 


HAWAII 
TOURIST | 
BUREAU & 





215 Monapnock Bipc., San Francisco 


OR TO 344 ForT St., HONOLULU, HAwany, U.S, A. 
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Don’t Let Them 
Take You In 


M** imitators are reproducing 
Rubberset appearance—but 
not Rubberset quality. That super- 
lative quality is the result of 50 
years’ fine brushmaking by the in- 
ventors themselves—and no over- 
night imitations can equal it. 


It is beneath-the-surface quality, 
which has made many millions of 
shavers permanently contented. If 
you want to share their Jasting satis- 
faction, make sure the name— 
Albright Rubberset—is on the handle of 
the brush you buy. The bristles are gripped 
everlastingly in hard rubber. Every Rub- 
berset is guaranteed unconditionally. 


Made by Rubberset Co., Newark, 
N. j., U.S.A; 


Look for the Bull Dog Tag 
attached to every brush. 
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OU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 

time writing show cards. No canvass- 
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simple Directograph System, supply you with 

work and pay you cash each week. Write 

today for full particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250, 00 - 

158 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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“The Silent Smith.” 








“I Didn’t Know You 


This exclamation is often heard after our representative has shown 
a typist how to accomplish some desired result on the 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


There are so many things about this machine that add to the quality 
and quantity of work of an operator that we want to tell you about 
Ask for the illustrated chart-folder, No. 601, or for the booklet, 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Executive Offices, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
San Francisco Office, 432 Market Street 
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“Shut up, you!” growled the older man. 
“Put on the kettle there—the man’s 
hungry and tired.” 

“He’s some man, Jimmy,” he added 
admiringly to his silent son; “some man, 
or he wouldn’t ever have got through.” 


was spring when Claxton, sergeant of 
McPherson, at last had some reward for 
his daily march to the observation bench 
on top of the bluff. Far down stream, 
round the five-mile point, Claxton saw a 
two-masted schooner slowly rounding in. 
He knew it would have news. Exultantly 


| 


LW 


Bray 
afrai 
ha ve 

want 


+ in the 


| he called out, so that all who heard came | 
| running. 


When the pallid and languid Hale had 
joined him at the bank they put the 
glasses on the advancing boat. She 
seemed clumsily sailed, not as the shifty 
Eskimos would have handled her. There 


were two men on deck—men still clad in 


| furs, an older man at the tiller, a younger 
| busy with the halyards. Slowly, clumsily, 
| the best schooner owned in the Cogwollok 


band presently made its way up to the 


| McPherson landing under white men’s 





handling. 

It had on board really three men. And 
it was crammed, crowded, loaded to the 
deck with furs—more furs than any 
schooner had brought to that landing in 
all the history of the Eskimo inland visits. 
One of these men, pale, weak, so helpless 
that he almost needed to be carried by the 
others—but freshly shaved—was a man 
in a worn and soiled red tunic—Bray, o 
the Mounted. 

The stronger men got him down the 
narrow plank and into the arms of Clax- 
ton and Hale; and at last they had him on 
a dog sled, up the hill and into bed. Clax- 
= said nothing. Bray was wearing the 
red. 

Bray raised a hand in salute to his 
officer. ‘‘’Ave the honor to report 
that—” 

Claxton laid a hand on his mouth. 
“Wait, old chap,” said he. “We'll take 


all this up after due time.” 











E turned now to Bray’s companion, 
the older man who always had acted 
as spokesman. 

“We’re his prisoners,” said Williams 
simply. ‘‘We all of us had a hell of a time 
gettin’ through. The natives jumped us a 
day’s march out on our way back. We 
fought them for forty miles. Bray got 
speared—we thought for a long time we 
couldn’t save him. But we brought him 
back. There’s a boatload of the stuff— 
contraband, I reckon, so I s’pose you'll 
hold it. As for us, Jimmy and me, | 
reckon we’re goin’ out, one way or the 
other.” 

He cast a look at the leg of the cook- 
stove where hung the irons which so long 
had confined the erring Loucheux. 

“Yes,” said Claxton quietly, ‘you'll 
have to go out. But how? We'll think 
that over—put on the kettle, Hale. These 
men are tired and hungry.” 

“And we're white!” added Williams 
suddenly, with the first touch of emotion 
any one ever saw him show. “I don’t mind 
about myself—I’ve taken chances all my 
life, but the boy here—why, Mr. Bray 
was sayin’ himself he’d be a credit to the 
force.” 

Claxton nodded 
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“WE wasn’t afraid of that man,” went 


on the hardy free trader, nodding at 
Bray as he lay in the bunk. “We aint 
afraid of the lot of you now. We could 
have killed him a hundred times if we’d 
wanted to. But somehow, when he come 
in there, thirsty as hell, an’ didn’t ask us 
for a drink even if we could have give it to 
him—half froze an’ all by himself—on his 
own—why, somethin’ about the propo- 
sition got next to us—I don’t rightly know 
how. He said it was because we’re white 
an’ because blood’s thicker’n water. An’ 
there must be somethin’ somewhere in 
what he said. Anyway we stuck, an’ 
come out together. If we hadn’t, none 
of us’d a got out at all.” 

Williams handed to Claxton a soiled 
and crumpled scrap of paper. “We 
picked this up on the way out, where Mr. 
Bray had left it. He was in the sledge 

and never knew when we passed the place, 
but I brought the paper in to you. It’s 
where he signed on again. And here’s the 
map of the Anderson country that I prom- 
ised you. Maybe it’ll do the Police some 
good. I’llnot need it again.’ 

Claxton took the papers in his hand 
gravely, looked at the smaller one, turned 
it over. “Corporal Bray sent back word 
he was going in east on his own,” said he, 
after a time. 

“So he did,” said the free trader. 
re hat’s the way we all come out, too.” 

“"_ m thinkin’,” said Claxton, “after 
you 've had your breakfast I’ll have to be 
gettin’ up my report. Stick round a bit, 
and [’ll maybe show it you.” 

Sergeant Claxton’s report to his inspec- 
tor, as usual, was brief and somewhat to 
the point. “Sir,” it said, “I have to report 
that as per your instructions, have looked 
into the fox poisoning Suspected in the 
Anderson country east of here. Beg to 
say the poisoning operations is at an end 
and most of the fur has been Collected 
and brought into this post. The two men 
that went in there last fall have made 
their Escape up the Rat and over to the 
Yukon, American side. Being weak from 
wound received in fight with natives, 
Corporal Bray, of the Anderson expe- 
dition, could not retain control of his 
prisoners, but held the fur, also broke up 
the trade. Corporal Bray has signed on 
again. Corporal Bray’s Conduct on the 
Anderson trip has been Exempellary.” 

You see, Chad was thinking of the 
word and not of the spelling. And so far 
as the records show, Claxton’s. own con- 
duct in this matter has never been rated 
as anything other than exemplary. 





Knots ina Cord 


(Continued from page 8) 


belaying pin snatched up by the captain. 
With the sound of a batter knocking 
a three-bagger it fell, and The Knob, 
bleeding at the nose and rubbing his 
stinging shins, watched approvingly as 
Husky Hank Tatum kicked to his heart’s 
content. 

Onward, with another man at the 
wheel, pressed the bark. At eight bells 
the summer ice-pack was a gray smear 
low on the port quarter. Ahead of the 
Hester Pratt lay a trackless expanse of 
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“THOSE who voluntarily write 
testimonials, usually have 
been more than satisfied—that’s 
why we annually receive thou- 
sands of letters of commendation 
from those whose possessions 
have been entrusted to our care. 
That’s worthy of your consider- 
ation—it’s your best assurance of 
the absolute reliability of Bekins 
Service. 
To make doubly sure—ask your friends, 
relatives or neighbors—some of whom 
have no doubt been served by Bekins— 
The largest company of its kind in the 
world. 
Then write us before you plan to ship. 
Our suggestions save shippers money 
and worry. Ask about Our Reduced 
Freight Rates—Pool Car Shipping 
Plan. 
Write for your copy of booklet 
Bekins Cares for 
Goods’’—also free map of Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Oakland or Fresno. 


Bekins Van & Storage Co., 
Main Offices and Depositories 

Los Angeles—1337 So. Figueroa St. 

San Francisco - Oakland - Fresno 
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cA Nation-Wide 


Furniture Service 


Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Jay C. 
Hills was first inspired with the idea 
which today is serving the public 
through an organization reaching 
from coast to coast. 


The plan is simple. If your neigh- 
borhood furniture dealer does not 
have the patterns to suit your taste, 
ask him for a Card of Introduétion 
that admits you to choose from one 
of the PECK & HILLS wholesale 
displays of furniture and floor cover- 
ings. If you cannot visit these dis- 
plays in person, ask to see the 
PECK & HILLS 448 page catalog 
with its great variety of designs. 


Every order is filled through your 
neighborhood dealer. The econo- 
mies of the plan help him and the 
manufacturer, and mean better 
values for you. 


i Write for Free Booklet 


“Correct Care of Home Furnish- 
ings,”’ thirty-two pages of helpful 
facts about woods, finishes and up- 
holstery. Address nearest office. 


PECK & HILLS FURNITURE CO. 
See List of Display Rooms in Trademark 
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s!ate-colored water picked out here and 
there where combers broke with flash- 
ings of cream and white. 

On the starboard hand, dour and grim, 
lay the shelving kelp-tangled beaches and 
the dun banks of the Arctic Coast, the 
home of the caribou and the musk-ox, 
the wolf and the polar bear. 

And once again almost helpless in his 
bunk lay a bleeding and broken lad at- 
tempting vainly to cast a double knot in 
a bit of cord, once perhaps the lanyard 
of a marlinespike. 


AST of Point Barrow, not far from 

where the 7oth degree of latitude 
slashes the north shore of Alaska, the 
finger of God indented the coastline and 
made the mouth and basin of the little 
known Camden Bay. 

No buoys marked its entrance, no 
fr endly lighthouses stood sentinel on its 
shores of black basalt. To the west and 
south, behind the rimrock of the coast, 
stretched the moss-covered tundra, green 
for ten or twelve weeks of fleeting sum- 
mer, snow-mantled during the rest of the 
year. 

Here, once the summer whaling and 
trading was over, Hank Tatum intended 
to “‘freeze-in” for the winter, as on former 
voyages. Near the hunting grounds of 
the natives, the whaling master could 
look to the Eskimos for fresh meat and 
some little trade in fur. 

Late in July, for a preliminary visit, 
the Hester Pratt stood off Camden Bay 
and with foreyards hauled aback awaited 
the coming of kayaks and omiaks from 
shore. Soon the natives came, climbed 
aboard and left their boats of skin to trail 
astern. 

Roger, fingering an accordion he had 
won in a raffle, sat on the hatch of the 
forepeak and listened to the chattering of 
the brown-skinned folk. The bulk of the 
trading was going on in the saloon aft, 
leaving the forward hands free to trade 
only for petty trinklets of ivory and muk- 
luks of hair seal. Good-naturedly Roger 
refused offer after offer for the accordion, 
ignorant at the moment of what the sorry 
little instrument was eventually to bring 
him. 
| To his amateurish accompaniment and 
the delight of the Eskimos, Gaffer Cum- 
| mings started “Johnny Whisky.” 
| “Oh, whisky is the life of man; 
Whisky—Johnny! 

I drink it out of an old tin can— 
Whisky for my Johnny!” 





With a roar and a will the crew joined 
in the chorus of the deep-sea chantey, 
when the Gaffer proceeded: 


“T drink it new, I drink it old; 
Whisky—Johnny! 
I drink it hot, I drink it cold— 
Whisky for my Johnny!” 
| Not long out of his berth and with 
broken ribs still on the mend, Roger tired 
a little at the innumerable verses, but 
relentlessly the Gaffer kept on: 
“Oh, whisky paints my poor old nose; 
Whisky—Johnny! 
It’s whisky makes me wear old clo’es— 
Whisky for my Johnny!” 
The fickle crew lost interest at: 
| 
| “Twas whisky killed my poor old dad,” 


| and a rival singer struck up “Sally Ann, 
| I Love Your Daughter.” Roger rested, 
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“Mediterranean |“: 


Limited to 400—Less than Half Capacity from 
By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000-ton, Oil-Burning noun¢ 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA”’ |" 


Sailing January 29, 1925—66 days y were 


This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we began 
plan to feature above all other Cruises, even ‘ A 
surpassing our previous successful fore ¢ 


Cruises by the same steamer. 
EGYPT—PALESTINE = *?! 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, — «_.: 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, p 










Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte shoul 
Carlo, France, England Oe he 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, _ tne 
with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, ties [| 
_ 2elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- ¢ With 
f rooms with running water and large ward- ith 











robes; bedrooms and suites with private 
= baths. Famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
™) (Only one sitting for meals.) 

| Stop-over privilege in Europe without 
extra cost, returning via S. S. ‘‘Aqui- 
tania,’’ ‘‘Mauretania,’’ ‘‘Berengaria’”’ 

or Any Cunard Line Steamer. 

Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on } 
request. Early reservation insures choice of location 


ALSO EUROPEAN TOURS 


| FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue - New York 
219 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 


Est.1875 Paris Cairo London 
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and presently for the first time heard the 


, eerie ballad, ““The Night Dave Melin Got 
| Crushed.” 


The ex-lumberjack who sang it’ fo!- 


| lowed up with the story of the French 


Canadian river hog who was drowned— 
“Good Old Gabe,” and hearing no more 
Kabloonah music, the natives melted away 
from the vicinity of the forepeak and 
sought other attractions. 

Having extracted the last bearskin 
from the Eskimos, Husky Hank pro- 
nounced the visit at an end and herded 
The yards 
were braced forward, and now whaling 
began in earnest. 

\ double lookout was posted in the 
fore crow’s nest and another watch set 
atop the mainto’ gallant yard. Five pounds 
of tobacco were offered to the first hand to 
“raise” a whale—provided the whale 
should be taken. But with all the watch- 
ing not a spout was seen for a month. 

lhe ill luck was reflected in new cruel- 
ties perpetrated by captain and mate. 


| With Husky Hank on deck, not a topsail 
/) was mast-headed or a yard braced that 


he did not wheeze his everlasting, “Put 


) more beef in it!’ and lash out with his 
) foot at the nearest man. 


When sails were 
to be furled or reefed, and when The 


| Knob was on deck, there was invariably 


a mad scramble for the ratlines. For 
Joel White was always at the weather 


4 | shrouds, with a “Lively there, damn your 
mm eyes!” and a stiff thump in the ribs for 
F, the one unlucky enough to be last. 


Roger failed to see that he was singled 


§ out for especial violence; his bit of cord 
#@ still contained but the two double knots. 


But as the days passed he frequently had 
On these 
occasions he counted the total and burned 
for the accounting. 

Meanwhile the Hester Pratt cruised on 
her quest for whales, and Roger got into 
the good graces of the cooper. He was a 
kindly old chap who had made previous 
voyages to these waters, and one day 
while off Demarcation Point Roger made 
inquiries for future reference. 

“This is about’s far east as Husky 
Hank dares go,” the cooper said, glad to 
enlighten the young fellow always ready 
to turn his grindstone. ‘““There’s some 
Northwest Mounted Police at Herschell 
Island that’d be glad to get him in Cana- 
dian waters.” 

“How far is it to the nearest town!” 
Roger asked, staring thoughtfully over 
the dipping rail of the bark at the dun- 
colored beach, the green bloom of the 
tundra in the distance. 

The cooper laughed. “Why it’s pretty 
near three hundred mile from the Point 
yonder to the nearest tree. The timber- 
line begins at Fort McPherson. There’s a 
H. B. Comp’ny post there, and after that 
it’s a damn long trail up Peel River and 
down to Dawson. 

The speaker meditated and sucked at 
his pipe. “It must be all o’ five hundred 
mile,” he ventured presently, “from Fort 
McPherson, up streams and across the 
hills and down to Dawson.” 

Roger’s vague plan for escaping over- 
land grew dim indeed, but he took heart 
at the next words of the cooper. 

“At Camp Reliance,” he said, ‘‘some- 
thing over a hundied mile from where we 
winter, there’s an outpost station o’ the 
Mounted Police right on the Inter- 





THE WORLD OF HEARSAY 


To most of us the world is just a world 
of dreams, a world of hearsay . . . vague 
impressions gleaned from history, fiction, 
poetry . . . phantom visions aroused by 
such names as Mandalay, Zanzibar, Tahiti. 

A Rano MENa_Ly ATLAs can turn this 
world of hearsay into a world of facts. 
Open it at any page. Perhaps California, 
perhaps the tropical mysteries of Indo- 
China will lie before you on the flat paper. 


Then as you study it, from the chart will 
rise the works, the movements, the very 
shadows cast by men and things, 


Allleading stationers sell RAND MCNALLY 
ATLASES. They stand alone in the com- 
pleteness, variety and accuracy of the 
information they contain. Buy one. A 
Ranp M¢NALLy ATLAs in your home will 
give you definite knowledge and a clearer 
understanding of the whole world. 


RAND MENALLY & GOMIPANY 
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536 S. Clark Street, Chicago Dept. K-47 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
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To All Travelers 


—The SUNSET Guide Post offers a FREE question-and-answer service. 
information; that’s what you want when you plan to travel. No matter whether you are going 
by rail, automobile or steamship, facts are what you need. The SUNSET Guide Post will 
give you the facts you want in the shape you want them. 


A FREE SERVICE 


The Guide Post is not a booklet or pamphlet of any kind. 
authoritative answers to any kind of travel questions you feel like asking. You need not be a 
subscriber to the magazine; there is no charge to any SUNSET reader, 
enclose 2c postage in your letter for our reply. 
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—hospitality is 
best displayed by 
serving the right kind 
of food—and what could 
be nicer—more enjoyable 
than Tea Biscuits? Raised 





high and light — baked 
just right—made with 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


Whether it’s com- 
pany or “just the fam- 
ily” —whether it’s bis- 
cuits, pies, cakes or 
muffins, palatable and 
wholesome food can 
always be economically 
assured when Calumet 
is used. 

The last spoonful is 
as good as the first. 
EVERY INGREDIENT USED OF- 


FICIALLY APPROVED BY U. S. 
FOOD AUTHORITIES 











national Boundary. Two men, I b’lieve. 
We free traders always keep away from 
’ %”” 

em. 


EPTEMBER came, and the nights 
grew perceptibly longer. There was a 
nip in the air which warned the whaleman 
that winter was about to close in. Still 
Husky Hank held on and cruised with 
vigilant watches aloft and on deck. His 
itching foot lashed out impartially, his 
hoarse whisper, “Put more beef in it!” 
rasped out at every opportunity. Like- 
wise The Knob put extra venom in his, 
“Move lively, damn your eyes!” and 
thumped the last man to respond toa call. 
After having nearly been blown ashore 
at Point Manning, October’s icy gales 
brought Hank Tatum to his senses. The 
crew, almost openly mutinous and des- 
perate with the pounding of frozen sails to 
be furled, welcomed the word passed for- 
ward that winter quarters would be 
sought at once. The Hester Pratt, a 
driving snow squall behind her, squared 
away for Camden Bay and like a wild 
goose skirted the inhospitable coast and 
headed for her nest. 

The evanescent green of the tundra 
gave way to a yellowish brown. The last 
of the migrating birds flew south, their 
final passing marked by the flight of a 
flock of ducks which must have numbered 
millions. For fully half an hour the sun 
was obscured and the bark sped along in a 
semi-darkness created by an eclipse of 
birds. 

Under short sail the bark drew near the 
spot where she was to spend the next nine 
months. Her two anchors were dropped 
and plenty of chain given them. The 
sails were stripped from her and stowed 
away against the coming of July of the 
following year, her upper’ yards were 
lowered and the lower braces hauled taut. 
There remained little to do but await the 
forming of the ice. 

A cold spell set in, and the ice-film 
gathered round the bark. Thicker the 
“young” ice grew until it was strong 
enough to bear the weight of men and 
gear. And now a narrow channel was 
sawed—a lane which penetrated far 
behind the innermost reef at the mouth of 
the bay. Huge squares of the thin ice 
were piked and pushed beneath the ice at 
either border of the channel, and along the 
passage the Hester Pratt was towed to her 
winter berth. 

The open channel froze over in a single 
night. Days passed, and the ice became 
thick and firm. A deckhouse of rough 
planking was built over the after part of 
the bark, and this in turn sheathed with 
tarred paper. The Eskimos returned 
from their fall hunting, and soon after the 
first heavy snowfall built their igloos 
round the frozen-in whaler. Willingly the 
natives helped with the work of banking 
snow high against the rail and poop of the 
vessel, and with the setting up of a big 
stove in the deckhouse all was snug for 
the long winter. 


Y mid-November the days were a 

scant four hours in length. But the 
other hours were by no means dark. It 
seemed to Roger Dill that the stars were 
extra low and bright; and never had he 
dreamed of such Northern Lights. It 
was a pleasure to escape from the steam- 
ing and overheated forecastle, to inhale 














Why You Should 


Ask Mr. Foster 


Because Mr. Foster has built up a 
great Travel Service organization 
which you can make use of freely 
without charge or fee and without 
incurring any obligation of any sort. 
THE .Ask Mr. Foster INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE is supported by the 
department stores, hotels and banks 
in which Ask Mr. Foster INFOR- 
MATION offices are maintained, and 
also by transportation lines, hotels 
and resorts and travel interests every- 
where, for the purpose of promoting 
travel and to aid those who do travel. 
Mr. Foster accepts no fees, nor does 
he accept commissions from hotels 
which he recommends. The service 
is unbiased as well as free. 


Mr. Foster’s representatives are 
traveling continually, securing relia- 
ble information. At Mr. Foster’s 
office you can procure travel litera- 
ture of the world and also definite 
and reliable information not only 
about hotels, routes and resorts any- 
where, but also cencerning other 
travel and recreation mat.crs. 


Mr. Foster will supply up-to-date 
information about camps for girls or 
boys or adults in New England, Can- 
ada, the Rocky Mountains or the Pa- 
cific Coast or near at home, about real 
ranches where life in the open can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, about horseback 
trips through the National Parks and 
elsewhere, and of personally con- 
ducted walking trips, of pack trips 
in Wyoming and New Mexico, of 
quiet “Lodges” and little known rest- 
ing places, of motor tours in America, 
Europe and Africa, of tours around 
the world, of schools anywhere, of 
out-door schools in Florida, in Cali- 
fornia, in New Mexico—and to meet 
your need. 


Mr. Foster will help plan your trip, 
he will purchase your ticket, secure 
your reservations on trains or ships, 
and in hotels. He will aid you in 
securing accident or personal-effects 
insurance and Travelers Cheques— 
he will give you cards of introduction 
which will secure for you special at- 
tention and he will make no charge, 
accept no fee nor will his service obli- 
gate you to anybody in any way 
You are cordially invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


54 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 


cities and resorts. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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the cold crisp air of the North while 
watching the miracle in the heavens. The 
aurora shimmered and snapped and flung 
on high its gorgeous streamers of crimson 
and gold and purple, putting to shame the 
moon and the glittering stars. These 
banners of opal and violet, whose inten- 
sity and colors were never alike for two 
consecutive minutes, shed their wonders 
over a practically uninhabited and unap- 
preciative world. 

One evening, in the igloo of Kiah the 
hunter, Roger squatted on fawnskin- 
covered snow blocks and talked over the 
possibilities of being driven to the police 
outpost at Camp Reliance. Kiah owned 
nine strong and fast dogs and therefore, 
by Eskimo standards, was rated a mil- 
lionaire. 

Yes, Kiah knew well the portable house 
of the soldier men on the little headland 
below Demarcation Point. 

“Me ketchum; three sleeps,” he grunted 
be tween puffs at his long pipe. “What me 
ge er 

The crumpled dollar bills which Roger 
still retained, held no charm for the native, 
but one of Kiah’s wives present thrust a 
tatooed chin close to the ear of her man 
and whispered that this Kabloonah might 
be induced to part with his accordion. 
Perhaps if they threw in with the ride of 
three days and nights an outfit of fawn- 
skin, a fancy hooded parka, a pair of 
spotted seal mukluks of the best quality, 
the wonderful instrument would become 
their own. They would be envied by all 
their tribe. 

Gladly Roger agreed to the terms, and 
on his part insisted that secrecy must be 
maintained. As soon as the necessary 
sewing could be finished, the frozen 
salmon-trout brought from a cache, the 
dog-harnesses overhauled, it was arranged 
that they should slip away. 

What Roger expected to be able to do 
at the two-man police outpost he scarcely 
knew himself. It was a difficult trail from 
Camp Reliance to Fort McPherson and a 
long and dangerous journey from there to 
civilization. But in any event he would 
find white men at both posts and would be 
well away from the brutalities practised 
aboard the bark. 

An evening arrived when it became 
Roger’s turn to stand a two-hour watch 
in the deck-house. It was his duty to 
keep the big stove supplied with coal and 
to call his relief at ten o’clock. Long 
before that hour the last of the after gang 
had gone to their berths, but through the 
cabin skylight Roger could see The Knob 
crouched over the saloon table, at soli- 
taire with cards. The watcher stole for- 
ward and thrust back the companion 
scuttle of the forecastle. Some one was 
crooning the lines of an age-worn whaling 
ballad: 

“And now we're full ship and homeward 
we’re bound, 

While cups o’ good liquor pass merrily 


round. 
Soon we’ll be happy with the pretty girls on 
shore; 
We'll spend all our money—and go whalin’ 
for more.” 


Roger repressed a chuckle of relief as he 
realized that the singer was on the last 
verse of the song which had become a sort 
of bedtime institution aboard the whaler- 
trader. The chances were strong that the 
lamp would soon be blown out and that 
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Famous Chef Victor’s recipe for the 
standard Olympia Oyster Cocktail, as 
served by the St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco —2 doz. Olympia Oysters 
to a cocktail. Sauce for 6 or 8 per- 
sons contains following ingredients: 
1 c best catsup, 2 T Tarragon vine- 
gar, pinch Paprika, few dashes To- 
basco sauce, few dashes Worcester 
sauce, pinch sugar, salt to taste; 
1 t fresh grated horseradish may be 
added if desired. 


Most delicious! For parties eight or 
even less oysters each service! 


Send for Recipe Folder. 


Olympia Oyster Growers Assn. 
Olympia, Wash. 
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to End Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails 
to remove dandruff completely, and that 
is to dissolve it. hen you destroy it 
entirely. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three 
more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
dandruff you may have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
and look and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 

a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 

simple remedy has never been known to fail. 
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the men would be dreaming of a land 
where girls forebore tatooing their fore- 
heads and chins, where the bread was not 
o “lively,” and where a fellow could 
stir about without being either kicked, 
thumped or cursed. 

After a while the light in the cabin was 
put out. Roger waited a short ten 
minutes and then closed the door of the 
deck-house softly behind him. In the 
dark forecastle, the sleepers snoring all 
round him, he changed swiftly into his 
furs and seized the cloth bag holding the 
accordion. And now, whimsically, he 
thought of his “rosary.” He knotted the 
loose ends of the cord and hung it round 
his neck, and with no parting words to his 
mates he climbed the ladder and pushed 
back the scuttle. 

It was but a few steps to Kiah’s igloo, 
and lighted by the aurora Roger made 
haste. He noted with approval the sled 
already laden and lashed for the journey, 
and wormed his way through the twisting 
tunnel of snow blocks and into the house 
itself. 

The seal-oil lamp of stone was burning 
dimly, but at Roger’s entrance one of the 
women added another inch to its wick of 
dried moss. Kiah sat up and blinked at 
the extra light, and then Roger made it 
plain that he was ready, and would pay 
in advance. With all the joy a child 
might have shown over a new rocking- 
horse, the native fondled the accordion. 
Then carefully he put it away and barked 
guttural orders for the gathering and 
hitching of the dogs. 

An outside parka with huge hood and 
drawstring was ready for Roger. He 
drew it over his head and put on the 
mittens handed to him. Kiah looked to 
his whip. With a smile at his Kabloonah 
friend, and after a solicitous glance at his 
footgear, he got down on all fours and led 
the way out of the igloo. 

With the lashing in place of a supple- 
mentary bedding roll all was in readiness. 
The thirty-foot whiplash cracked, the 
dogs strained at their traces, the sled 
runners whined musically over the crusted 
snow. Kiah’s women called a farewell. 

The sled passed close by the bark, a 
mound of white surmounted by a tangle 
of cordage, its naked spars glistening with 
frost. But no challenging hail came from 
the vessel. A plume of smoke came 
thinly from the pipe piercing her deck- 
house, and Roger caught himself grinning 
as he wondered who would be the next to 
stoke the big stove, and who would call 
his relief. 


Co speed was madethat night. On 
the glassy crust of the snow atop the 
ice the runners slipped smoothly and the 
dogs galloped ahead with slack traces. The 
load was by no means heavy, and only 
when they felt the need of running to 
stir their blood and warm their chilled 
feet did either of the travelers dismount 
from the sled. 

Far down the coast the hour came when 
the dogs were exhausted. Close to a 
jagged reef Kiah found a drift of virgin 
snow and plied his long knife vigorously. 
It was but the work of a few minutes to 
build a temporary igloo, and with the fur 
bedding dragged inside all was soon made 
snug. Snow was melted, some frozen 
fish was tossed to the dogs, and Camp 
Reliance was a day and a night nearer. 
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For ten hours Roger and the native 
slept. Then, roused by fighting among 
the dogs, they rose and prepared a frugal 
breakfast. There was neither bread nor 
coffee. A bit of salmon-trout warmed in 
seal fat and washed down with melted 
snow was all there was, yet never to Roger 
had a home-cooked breakfast tasted 
sweeter. 

They ate, lashed the load upon the 
sled, harnessed the dogs and pressed on. 
No mishap marked their journey that 
day, and on the afternoon of the day 
following they rounded Demarcation 
Point and headed inshore for the portable 
house at Camp Reliance. And here a 
great disappointment awaited Roger. 

Partly drifted under by snow and with 
a terrace of oil cans behind it, the house 
stood where Kiah had expected to find it. 
But no smoke curled from its metal 
chimney—not even a wisp. And no hand 
flung open the door, no tongue called a 
welcome. Sick at heart Roger stalked 
into the empty house and read a notice 
warning trespassers against damaging 
“property of the Crown.” 

“Abandoned!” Roger groaned, and 
straightway considered the hundreds of 
miles between him and Fort McPherson. 

In spite of his fatigue there was little 
sleep for him that night. He rolled and 
tossed in his furs, utterly dejected at the 
prospect of having to turn back. Could 
he have existed at Camp Reliance, had he 
only a few dogs and but a handful of food 
for the trail to Fort McPherson, gladly 
would he have remained where he was or 
else carried on and faced the dangers of 
the winter trail. 

But either of these courses was out of 
the question. There was neither food nor 
fuel in the house. Even the oil tins were 
empty. And Kiah had barely enough 
food for dogs and man for the return 
journey to Camden Bay. After all, 
Roger reflected bitterly, it was plain that 
he must return to the Hester Pratt. To 
remain where he was meant that he would 
soon starve or freeze to death—meant 
that the knots in his “rosary” would have 
been tied in vain. Yes, he would have to 
go back to the bark. There would be 
more kickings and beatings; more knots 
to be tied. 


A TINKLING as of sleigh bells brought 
him out of his musings. Eskimos, Roger 
knew, never used bells on their dog-teams, 
but as the sound grew louder and Kiah szt 
erect he realized that his ears were playing 
him no strange trick. The barking of the 
dozs outside the house now drowned the 
tinkling, and hastily the two men donned 
their furs and threw open the door. 

The night was exceptionally brilliant 
and clear, and Roger could see, pulling 
into view from behind the jumbled ice 
at the highwater line, a sled with three 
occupants. An unearthly chorus of 
howling and yelping came from Kiah’s 
dogs as they darted for the wolf-dogs of 
the strangers, but with an aim unerring 
the driver plied the thirty-foot whiplash 
and kept the attackers off. 

Straight for the house the sled kept on, 
to halt a few yards away. At a word of 
command the harnessed dogs crouched on 
the snow, all with lolling tongues and 
heaving sides. 

Roger felt an elation that left him 
almost speechless. Perhaps, after all, 
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there would be a chance. He turned his 
gaze from the sled to count the dog-team 
—ten magnificent specimens of the true 
Malamute lying stretched out in the 
snow. 

Two of the fur-bundled figures got 
down from the sled and approached the 
house. As they drew near both threw 
back the hoods of their parkas and Roger 
saw a native man and woman. 

“Ki-mo!”’ they called in unison, and 
both Roger and Kiah replied to the 
greeting of the north. 

And now the third person approached. 
Something about the graceful lines all but 
hidden by the snow-white fur which 
enveloped the figure from head to foot, 
something about the short stride, the 
graceful movements of the gloved hands 
as they swept back the white hood, told 
Roger that it was a woman—a woman 
young, and of his own race. 

“Good evening,” she said in purest 
English. “I hardly expected to find any 
one here.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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she herself was a gracious and capable 
woman, widely known and almost an 
internationally famous figure. 

Mr. Macdonald has shown himself here 
to be an able biographer. Reticent, sup- 
pressed yet eloquent in his very silences, 
he presents a beautiful and moving picture 
of the life of the woman who was his wife. 
The book is well worth the reading en- 
tirely aside from its interest as biography, 
purely for the stimulating, delightful 
fashion in which it is written. 


The Story of An Idea 


| i you are interested in Education—and 
who isn’t in some degree?—we should 
like to commend to you “Prophets 
Unawares” (Century) by Lucien Price. 
You are familiar, probably, with the 
“Meiklejohn affair’—the separation of 
President Meiklejohn from Amherst at 
the close of a decade of unremitting labor 
to instil his beliefs regarding education 
into the students, the faculty and the 
alumni of that college. This little book is 
the real story of that affair and, more than 
that, the story of the “Meiklejohn idea,” 
the principles and practise of the faith of 
a college president standing alone in the 
face of opposition from almost every 
quarter. 

Mr. Price is in sympathy, naturally, 
with Meiklejohn’s idea of what education 
should be; if he had not been, the book 
would not have been written. But not 
once does he allow his natural interest to 
bias his statement of facts. His story of 
the “experiment in education”’ is fair and 
logical, almost legally exact in its careful 
presentation. You feel that you know 
all the facts and know them sufficiently 
so that you may develop your own con- 
clusions. Which, of course, is the result 
that a book of this kind should bring 
about. 

When Mr. Price discusses education, 
though, apart from the direct significance 
of the Meiklejohn affair, he does not try 
to conceal his convictions. He knows that 
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our present system of so-called ‘“‘higher 
education” is faulty—we all know it, for 
that matter—and he doesn’t hesitate to 
express himself. One passage among 
many which stick in the mind of the 
reader occurs to us here. May we quote? 

“Can’t you find a better totem-pole to 
bow down to than a college education?” 


says Mr. Price. (Remember, he is not | 


decrying the college, but the pernicious 
habit of mind which regards a college 
education as the be-all and the end-all.) 
“Away with totem-poles!’”’ he continues. 
“Plenty of the best educated persons 
extant have never opened a book inside a 
college... .. Education is like religion: 
if one does not want it no power on earth 
can give him the reality of it; and if one 
is determined to have it, no power on 
earth can withhold it from him. A college 
may be a good whetstone for the steel of 
the mind. That the whetstone should be 
so generally mistaken for the blade, is our 
predicament.” 

That the whetstone should be so gener- 
ally mistaken for the blade! Could any 
one have put in fewer words the chief 
fault of our system of higher education— 
or rather the chief fault with the way we 
regard that system which is, perhaps, the 
same thing? You will find “Prophets 
Unawares” full of that same sort of 
stimulating comment. It will give you 
plenty to think about—if you want to 
think! 


Let's Go to the Circus! 


DP you ever wonder what goes on 
behind the scenes in the circus? Have 
you ever experienced the pleasant chill 
along the spinal column which catches you 
as Rajah the Man-Eating Tiger refuses to 
jump through his hoop, snarls ferociously 
at his trainer and all but springs on him to 
rend him to bits? Do you like to speculate 
on the mystery and the thrills of life under 
the Big Top; whether clowns are as happy 
as they seem and why an elephant rocks 
incessantly back and forth and how much 
sense a gorilla really has and what a lion 
thinks about on his short restless trips 
from one side of his steel cage to the other? 
Of course you did and have and do! 

That’s all the excuse we need to present 
to you Courtney Ryley Cooper’s “Lions 
’N Tigers ’N Everything” (Little, Brown). 
Cooper has been more or less attached to 
animal shows for a great many years. At 
one time he was press-agent for the great 
Sells-Floto shows and a newspaper editor 
once told us that he liked Cooper better 
than any circus press-agent he had ever 
known—because Cooper always saw to it 
that every one in the office, composing 
room and press room got passes to the 
show when he was in town! Doubtless 
Cooper got plenty of publicity for his out- 
fit; his knowledge of human nature seems 
to have been fairly comprehensive. 

But he knows animal nature as well, as 
his book—and his previous writing about 
circuses and animals—shows very clearly. 
“Lions ’N Tigers ’N Everything” is as 
interesting a volume as we have read in a 
long, long time. How are lions, elephants, 
leopards, tigers, dogs, even hippos trained 
to their daily stunts? Cooper tells you 
the inside story. How the Queen elephant 
bosses the herd, reassures them when they 
are frightened, makes them work and 

unishes shirkers; the case of John 
Daniel, famous _ thirty-thousand-dollar 
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A Woman “On Her Own” in the Orient 


NANCY BARR MAVITY, the author of the novel ‘‘Hazard,”’ 
which was published in SUNSET a year ago, determined to see for 
herself how the Orient lived, worked and played, so she packed up 
and set out on a journey of discovery. She is now in the Orient, 
writing intensely interesting accounts of her adventures in the 
different countries for SUNSET readers. The first article of her series 
will appear in the November issue. It will be worth waiting for. 
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Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 


Are preferred, principally because the 
quality of webbing and workmanship 
never varies and is always of the best. 
The Oblong Rubber Button keeps 
stockings taut without twisting, elimi- 
nates runs and tears. 

Baby Midget, the :mallest member of the 
Velvet Grip family, for infants. Has non- 


rusting cla:p. Send to us direct if you can- 
not obtain them. Silk 18c, Lisle 12c. 


George Frost Co., Boston 


Also makers of the famous Boston Garter for men 











Cuts and Bruises/ 


Welcome that quick, soothing relief 
from pain brought about by the appli- 
cation of a few drops of Absorbine, Jr. 

You need that immediate guard 
against infection and the rapid promo- 
tion of healing which Absorbine, Jr. 
provides. 

In every carefully stocked medicine 
cabinet there is a never-empty place for 
this antiseptic liniment. It is the first 
aid thought in hundreds of home 
emergencies. 

Absorbine, Jr. appeals to those who 
demand, above all else, a safe and relia- 
ble preparation. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
443 Lyman St. 
pringfield, Mass. 










Other timely uses: 
Burns Sore throat 
Strains Mouth wash 
Tired feet Rheumatism 








gorilla who died one month after he was 
separated from the man and woman who 
had reared him from babyhocd; the aftec- 
tion of animals for their trainer-friends 
and of trainers for their animals; what 
happens when an elephant goes “must”— 
these things and many more you will find 
in this book. Did you know that animals 
have headaches? They have. Did you 
know that they are dosed with castor oil 
like any small boy who has overeaten? 
They are. It never occurred to us that the 
ferocity of the “big cats” might sometimes 
be due to short sight, to indigestion, to 
corns, or even to actual insanity. Cooper 
says it’s so and tells many an amusing and 
thrilling anecdote of animal troubles and 
their comic or sometimes tragic results. 

Circus dogs, faithful to the circus as 
long as they live; camels, the meanest 
animals on the lot; a hippo which actually 
learned to perform—we could continue in 
this strain for another column or two and 
still give you only a skeleton sketch of the 
book. We would much rather have you 
read the book yourself, though. Mr. 
Cooper can write, he knows his subject; 
more important, he knows how to select, 
out of the wealth of material stowed away 
in his circus-wise mind, those odds and 
ends of anecdote and incident which will 
make the best reading. This is exactly 
what he does, with the result that “Lions 
"N Tigers ’N Everything” is an exceed- 
ingly rare treat. 


A Book of Verses 


T2 wind up and round out somewhat 
the miscellany in this month’s Corner, 
we have been holding in reserve a book of 
verse which is coming in for its full quota 
of discussion everywhere: “The Janitor’s 
Boy,” by Nathalia Crane (Thomas Selt- 
zer). 

Right here we enter into difficulties. If 
we tell you right off the bat that this 
young lady is not quite eleven years old 
we fear you are likely to ignore the book 
entirely—and if you do, you will miss 
something. On the other hand, if we 
attempt to become critical about these 
poems of Miss Crane’s we find ourselves 
again in hot water, for you simply can not 
criticise the work of a prodigy without 
making due allowance for his—or in this 
case her—prodigiousness; and if you do 
that where these verses are concerned you 
lose the proper point of view and probably 
most of your appreciative faculty, tempo- 
rarily, along with it. 

There is nothing to do, then, but allow 
William Rose Benét, who has written a 
“Foreword,” and Nunnally Johnson, who 
has done what we suppose is a postlude to 
the book, to say it for us. At all events we 
suggest that you read the volume. You 
will discover that both of these writers 
think very highly of Miss Crane’s work. 
You will be annoyed in some spots, 
amused in others, but you will be glad you 
read it. 





Fiction in Brief Review 


(Continued from page 34) 


Coast ports, San Francisco chiefly, 
figure largely and the author has taken 
for background the newer ships, the 
huge passenger liners and freighters 
which mark their lanes across the most 
restless of oceans. All the stories are 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun." ted in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
=. Adi Chamber of C ce, Los Gatos, 
‘alifornia. 


‘“*Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 











PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
“Record of Invention Blank"’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our free Examination and Instructions. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th, Wash., D.C. 


Highest 
ured 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. 
references. Best results. Promptness ass , 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney. 
644 G St., Washington, D. C 





TOYS AND NOVELTIES 





Opportunity to start Manufacturing Metal 
Toys and Novelties. No experience necessary. 
Enormous demand exceeds supply. We furnish, at 
cost, casting-forms for production and buy entire 
output, also place yearly contract orders. Casting- 
forms made to order. Catalog, advice and infor- 
mation free. Metal Cast Products Co., 1696 
Boston Road, New York. 





HELP WANTED 





Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed 
after completion of 3 months’ home study course 
or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. Write 
for Free Booklet G-70. Standard Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Agents: Our guaranteed all wool tallor 
made suits—o’coats at $31.50 are $20 cheaper than 
store prices. Fall line greatest ever. Easy to sell, 
we train you. Comm. in advance. Write for great 
new sales plan. J. B. Simpson, Dept. 926, 843 
Adams, Chicago. 





Agents—Write for free samples. Sell Madison 
“Better - Made” Shirts for large Manufacturer 
direct to wearer. No capital or experience required. 
Many earn $100 weekly and bonus. Madison Mills. 
564 Broadway, New York. 





Earn money at home during spare time 
painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No can- 


vassing. Easy and interesting work. Experience 
unnecessary. Nileart Company, 2300 Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana. 





Wanted—Ladies to embroider linens for us 
at home during their leisure moments. Write at 
once—‘‘Fashion Embroideries,’’ 1531, Lima, Ohio. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau. 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 








YOU CAN 
MAKE MONEY 


either at home or traveling, as 
a representative of the Sunset 
Subscription Bureau (owned 
and operated by Sunset Maga- 
zine, Inc.) As our representa- 
tive you can handle subscrip- 
tions for any and all periodicals, 
or you can sell on our Part Pay- 
ment Plan. A postcard brings 
all” details. Sunset Subscrip- 
tion Bureau, 460 Fourth St., 


San Francisco. 
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tremendously good sea stuff, even 
though they are of a later era than the 
failing vessel days. Mr. Wilson has 
sound boilers, coal-bunkers and engines 
as fertile a field for real sea-romance as 
masts, shrouds, sails, spars and hand- 
spikes have always appeared to be. 


Behind Locked Doors. By Ernest 
M. Poate. Chelsea House. 

A rattling good mystery yarn, laid 
in New York and told in the first person 
by a hospital interne. Mr. Poate is an 
ingenious mystifier. There’s a song 
about the “cares of the day fading 
away.” That’s the idea exactly. Take 
this book to bed with you if you want 
to get entirely away from the day’s 
work before you go to sleep. But don’t 
expect to close your eyes until you find 
out who killed Major Conford and why 
the poison needle wasn’t used and a lot 
of other things. 


Sembal. By Gilbert Cannan. Thomas 
Seltzer. 

More characterization than story, 
yet story enough. Perhaps the word 
“study” comes closer to it. ‘‘Sembal” 
is a keen, careful study of a certain 
Hebrew type in English surroundings; 
the restless, inquiring, unsatisfied mind 
which fails to find, from first to last, the 
adjustment it seeks. Mr. Cannan has 
done nothing more significant. 


Z. R. Wins. By Fitzhugh Green. 
Appleton. 

The ZR-5, American dirigible, wins 
through in the face of difficulties in its 
dash for the Pole. Of course there is 
the other Great Power which means to 
plant a flag at the Pole first and there is 
a perfectly satisfactory villain, in the 
pay of that power, who almost succeeds 
in his nefarious plans. But Lieutenant 
Eppley and Joan and the ZR-5 finally 
win out. Which is all quite as it should 
be and exactly the way this kind of 
story ought to conclude. 


The Spirit of the House. 
Dorsey Williams. Appleton. 

This is a novel of society life in the 
Nation’s capital, from the late nine- 
ties up to and into the early days of 
America’s entry into the War. The 
heroine is the protagonist of the Spirit 
of the House to which the author dedi- 
cates the book; the spirit which, to 
quote from the dedication, endeavors to 
“vindicate hereditary traditions of 
virtue and integrity,” and which is 
“against ancient sophistries posing as 
new liberties.” 


Born Rich. 
Jacobs. 

A story of modern San Francisco and 
the Peninsula suburbs. Evidently it is 
intended to provoke speculation regard- 
ing the unfortunate plight of the too- 
rich; and, perhaps, speculation as to 
the possible identities of some of the 
characters which may or may not be 
drawn from life with prominent San 
Francisco society folk as the models. 
The book is precisely what our parents, 
and probably yours, used to call a 
“trashy novel.” 


The Two Coyotes. By David Grew. 
Thomas Seltzer. 
_ Although this sounds like the Amer- 
ican West, it turns out to be Canada 
and a new kind of Western story. A 
human coyote and a real coyote pup 
grow to be companions in their mutual 
avoidance of other society. Then the 
new schoolteacher arrives and the story 
is under way. There is some especially 
good “animal stuff”? in the book, par- 
ticularly in the first few chapters, while 
po? sg is growing up and learning how 
to live. 


By Anna 


By Hughes Cornell. 
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\ X YHEN you wish 

your arm, hand, 
leg or any other part 
of the body to do something, a mes- 
sage is sent to that member over the 
nerves. 

If the nerve over which the mes- 
sage travels is pinched, the message 
cannot get to the member to which 
it was directed; the member does not 
obey the mind, and it then is what 
we call diseased. 

Chiropractic teaches that all the 
work that is done in the living body 
is done by an intelligent power with- 
in by means of functional impulses 
sent over the nerves, and that dis- 
ease is the result of an interference 
with the normal transmission of 
these functional impulses over the 
nerves. 

Chiropractic teaches that your arm 
or leg will obey the mind if the chan- 
nel over which the moving or motor 
impulse is open and normal, but that 
if a segment of the spine becomes 
slightly misaligned and presses on 
the nerve, thereby stopping the mo- 
tor impulse, the result is what is 
called paralysis. 

The accompanying cut shows how 
the nerves, over which all functional 
impulses are sent, come out through 
the spinal windows between the ver- 
tebrae, and how a misaligned ver- 
tebra may press upon or impinge 
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the nerves, thus interfering with the 
flow of functional impulses, which 
causes dis-ease. 

To adjust the vertebra to normal, 
thereby removing the cause of dis- 
ease, is the work of the chiropractor. 

Thousands have realized that pa- 
ralysis is simply a lack of motor im- 
pulse to the affected part, when com- 
plete recovery followed the release 
of the prisoned functional impulse 
through the adjustment of the mis- 
aligned vertebra by a competent chi- 
ropractor. 
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and the way to go 


Southern Pacific offers you four great trans 
continental routes to the East—the Sunset, 
American Canyon, Golden State and Shasta 
routes. Go one route, return another, if you 
desire. 


Whichever route you choose, Southern 
Pacific service fulfills your going away 
expectations. 


In the scenic charm and varied interest of 
these great routes, Southern Pacific satisfies 
your entire anticipation of the joys of the 
journey. 


In the ultrarmodern equipment and many 
special conveniences of its trains, it assures 
your entire comfort throughout. 


Join the thousands who have learned to rely 
upon Southern Pacific in the whole matter 
of transportation. 


Communicate with any Southern Pacific agent 
for courteous, accurate, railroad information. 


Southern Pacific 





Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for people intending to come to 
the Far West. Address all communications to 
Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 Fourth 
Street, San Francisco. 











Oregon Protects the Settler 


Q. I am venturing to trouble you again 
as to the probable value of land in Lincoln 
county, Oregon. This land is located 
near Waldport, and about one mile back 
from Alsea bay; it is, as you probably 
know, timbered and rolling, covered with 
second growth since the big Yaquina bay 
fire. It is used as pasturage for goats and 
dairy cattle by slashing off and usually, 
I am told, the inhabitants clear off a small 
patch and raise wonderful fruit and 
vegetables. 

During the war the Government bought 
750,0CO acres of spruce timber south of 
Waldport, built a railroad south to the 
timber and started a saw mill at Toledo, 
the county seat; after the armistice this 
property was sold to private parties. I do 
not know what, if any, development has 
taken place since then. 

I have also been told that the Roose- 
velt Highway is being built along that 
coast and that a bridge had been con- 
structed over Yaquina bay and Alsea 
bay. 

Can you refer me to any one who can 
tell me what is being done there, and the 
value of this land? 

The coast is beautiful from a scenic 
standpoint, but what I wish to know is its 
financial outlook and value of land there. 
—L. F., Lone Beacn, CAt. 

A. Timber development in Lincoln 
county, Oregon, is going on apace. The 
Pacific Spruce Company has one of the 
largest modern mills in the Northwest at 
Toledo, and work on the Roosevelt High- 
way is progressing. 

For definite information concerning the 
present value of the land we would suggest 
that you communicate with the Oregon 
State Chamber of Commerce, Land Set- 
tlement Department, Portland, Oregon. 
In order to assist settlers and protect 
them, the Chamber has organized land 
appraisal boards consisting of the leading 
bankers, merchants and farmers of every 

county. These boards function well and 
should become of greatest value to 
Oregon, as their impartial appraisal gives 
the intending settler confidence. If you 
will send the legal description of the land 
to the above mentioned organization and 
ask for an appraisal of its approximate 
present value, we are certain it will be 
supplied. 


Advice to the Inexperienced 


Q. I contemplate moving to western 
Waslfington or western Oregon this fall. 
Would you please advise me of a locality 
where I could profitably raise poultry, 
berries and fruit and possibly keep two 
cows. 

I would want to buy about 15 or 20 
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acres. Please advise probable cost, 
improved and unimproved. I have about 
$2000 cash and very little farming exper- 
ience. 

Would logged-off land be suitable for 
my wants, or would the cost of clearing 
be prohibitive? 

Please advise what kind of berries and 
fruit to plant. 

Are figs adapted to western Washing- 
ton and Oregon conditions?—A. R. K., 
Detroit, Micu. 


A. With a capital of only $2000 cash 
and very little farming experience, you 
should buy no land whatsoever until you 
have worked in the district you want to 
live in for at least eight months or a year. 
In that time you would discover that your 
capital is totally insufficient to handle 
fifteen or twenty acres. Even for a five- 
acre ranch devoted to poultry, berries and 
melons your available resources are 
insufficient unless you supplement them 
by doing outside work for other people. 

While logged-off land usually is cheap, 
the cost of clearing is high so that in the 
long-run you would still have to pay a 
stiff price per acre, except that part of the 
price will be paid in your labor when you 
do most of the clearing yourself. We doubt 
whether you would tackle a land-clearing 
job in a country of 6-foot stumps if you 
had ever had any experience in this line. 

We would suggest that you visit the 
Puyallup valley, near Tacoma, look round 


in the Willamette, Umpqua and Rogue. 


river valleys of Oregon and consult with 
the poultry and berry experts of the 
Oregon Agricultural College at Corvallis, 
Oregon, before you make a final decision 
and before you invest any money. 
Neither Western Washington nor Ore- 
gon are adapted to commercial fig culture. 


Redwood Stump Land 


Q. I have for some time been reading 
the Service Bureau columns in SUNSET 
MacazineE but I have never seen any 
information on Humboldt county, Cali- 
fornia. I am interested in the particular 
vicinity of Loletta, Ferndale and Fortuna. 

Can you tell me the crops that will 
grow there, the possibilities of marketing 
them and the approximate land values? 
Also, will logged-off redwood and pine 
timber land make farming land? dees 
you any way of knowing how much land is 
necessary in this vicinity to make a com- 
fortable living?—E. L., Dixon, Cat. 


A. Grubbing out stumps of any kind is 
a tough job, and the removal of redwood 
stumps is the toughest of them all. In 
the vicinity of the towns you mention 
you will find splendid dairy farms on the 
rich bottom lands, but these improved 
bottom farms are held at $400 to $600 an 
acre. It has cost the owners from $250 
to $400 an acre to get rid of the huge red- 
wood stumps and put the land in con- 
dition for farming so that the price asked 
for this kind of land is not excessive. 

Of course uncleared cut-over land, 
either redwood or pine, can be had for a 
small fraction of this amount, but it will 
cost a lot of money to put it in shape to 
produce. The subject of farming on cut- 
over redwood land has been treated 
exhaustively in Bulletin No. 350 of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Cali- 
fornia. 
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A Tour of the Orange Kingdom 


a | — Visiting Famous Mission 
Inn at Riverside « 
Beautiful Smiley Heights 
at Redlands and other 
Points of Interest 
eS... FOR LITERATURE AND INFORMATION 


3———" APPLY Y INFORMATION BUREAUS 
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58 California cities | Head Office ~San Francisco 
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Sunset Magazine 
































Last Chance: 


This is the season when publishers, by authorizing attractive 
reductions in club subscription prices, encourage wise and far- 
seeing readers to send their subscriptions in EARLY, 


instead of waiting. 


Order now, Save Money and avoid the usual holiday rush--- Use Last 
Chance Order Blank below. 











These rates good until Nov. 1st only—every club listed below is quoted at a 
substantial reduction, and will be increased Nov. Ist. 
































Last Chance Last Chance 
Price Price 
SUNSET with American* and Woman’s Home SUNSET with Motion Picture (or Classic) and 
SS OER eee ae ere Ue $ 5.15 EE TS MELE SRT CLC EN ES UE: $ 6.30 
SUNSET with American* and Collier’s Weekly* 5.65 SUNSET with Our World and Scribner’s....... 7.40 
SUNSET with Asia and Scribner’s............. 8.90 SUNSET with People’s Home Journal and 
’ 
SUNSET with Boys’ Life (or American Boy) and RN A AN 5 ca SN MEG Me eh poe te 3.90 
ERIN St Oe Oe te eI L Ss oine, shoals eons ie 5.65 SUNSET with Physical Culture and Screenland 6.15 
SUNSET with Century and American Golfer... 10.90 SUNSET with Pictorial Review and Modern 
SUNSET with Christian Herald and Etude .... 4.95 Priscilla....................... states eee eeees 5.25 
SUNSET with Cosmopolitan* and Hearst’s* (or SUNSET with Red Book and Collier Be As yok 6.15 
Good Housekeeping*).....................-- 7.15 SUNSET with Review of Reviews and Travel.... 7.90 
SUNSET with Delineator and Everybody’s.... 5.40 SUNSET with St. Nicholas and Child Life...... 7.90 
SUNSET with Home Designer (including Book SUNSET with Style and Pictorial Review. . 6.80 
of California Homes, etc.)................... 4.40 SUNSET with Today’s Housewife and McCall’s 3.65 
SUNSET with McCall’s and Pictorial Review... 4.40 SUNSET with World’s Work and Scribner’s.... 8.90 
SUNSET with Modern Priscilla and Etude..... 5.25 SUNSET with Youth’s Companion and McCall’s 5.40 
*Must go to same address. 
Last Last Last 
Chance Chance Chance 
With SUNSET Price With SUNSET Price With SUNSET Price 
American Magazine..............-. $ 4.40 | International Interpreter.......... $ 6.90 Popeslar adhe... 60s sci sccccecse $ 4.40 
American Boy............ 3.90 | John Martin’s Book................ 5.40 Popular Science Monthly.......... 4.40 
American Cookery......... 3.30 Junior Home Magazine.......... . 3.90 ESSE Eas eae ee ne 2 4.15 
American Golfer. . 6.40 POY Se ee eee . 3.50 Radio Broadcast................... 4.40 
_ See ieee ; 5.40 te 5%. REE FEE OTE Radio Digest........... ; ar. 
Atlantic Monthly... ...... eed Living Age... oe. = rt a geal Sieh gheue 3.90 
B Sb eee J | cCall’ Sao ee ee 90 | GipeIOe.....00654.... : 4.40 
chanel 2 Sree 5.40 | McClure’s.......... 4.40 Review of Reviews....... 4.90 
ey ee 3.65 | Mentor........ 5.40 St. Nicholas................. . 5.40 
Boys’ Magazine. ; 2.75 | Modern Priscilla. 3.50 Scientific American..... ; . £8.88 
Camera Craft.... 3.15 Motion Picture... . ; 4.00 Screenland......... ; 3.90 
Century........ 5.65 | National “ meena nee 5.40 Soribmer’s.......... 4.90 
Child Life..... 4.40 | Our World.. eis 4.40 RE er es cag al 5.90 
Christian Herald. . 3.40 | Outer’s Recreation. : . 4.15 0 ee 5.40 
Lee 4.00 | Outdoor Life.. Ae Sine Today’s Housewife. 2.70 
Collier’s...... ; 3.65 Path finder. . — oc. eS ee 5.40 
Cosmopolitan. ... 4.90 People’s Home Journal.. 2.90 True Story.. 3.90 
Country Life..... ea ee he.- | Weiler, 26.54.00. ae Wireless oe! vie “ES 
Current Opinion. . .. 5.40 | Physical Culture................... 4.15 Women’s Home: Camoantens. a 
Delineator....... 3.40 Pictorial Review................... 3.40 World’s Work.. Sika as dca 4 ake, 
Designer.......... 3.00 Popular Finance............ 3.40 Youth’s Companion Lat acts Adee eeitnne 4.40 
Beare 6.40 
- se AP sis eke 4 | r = — — — =‘*Tast Chance’”’ Order Blank= — ee ee oe ee | 
verybody’s. 
| . ° ° 
Pia @ urea . ‘is. | | Sunset Magazine (Subscription Bureau) 
Garden Magazine. . 4.65 | 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Good Housek 4.90 | 4 
ouse: eeping. . | - “ 
Harper’s Bazar......... 59 | | Tenclose$...... . Send me the following magazines, each for 
Harper’s Magazine. . 5.90 | i one year: 
Hearst’s International = | , : 
House Beautiful. .... sages : | 
(os yall Reena a | ' MII 25.5.0.,00 55 Join), 6 oR har ee be oe bu I a 
| i ee ey ec ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee tere ee ee eee 
If d t d bina- | - 
a ek nk OOM i ia as oo ans 40 sn + ns eR SAME WANTS Re eaters Ha nee 
send your list on this blank and ] 
receive an estimate for your approval. | 1 Gh SEA Spree DRT NY Ab. Sk! Ie RNA I iT, 
| SPR a es kakhae es be I iar nn ee ee 
‘ 
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Perfect Baking i 





| UCCESS is never a matter of lucky 
guessing when you have a Gold Medal 
| Glenwood to depend on. Perfect control of 
every baking temperature is right at your 
finger tips on the dial of the Glenwood 
Robertshaw oven heat control. 

Suppose you are baking sponge cake. The 
Glenwood cooking chart shows you that 320 
degrees is exactly the right temperature to 
assure the slow, even heat which sponge cake 
requires. Set the indicator, and come back an 
hour later. Look through the glass oven door 
and you'll see your cake raised and browned 
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Here’s the secret—at the tip of your fingers 
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as perfectly as though you had been there 
watching it every minute. 


With its three roomy ovens the Gold 
Medal combines all the conveniences and all 
the capacity of two separate ranges—one for 
gas and one for coal. Yet it will take up sur- 
prisingly little space in your kitchen. 


Everything a good cook wants to know about a new 
range is shown and described 1n our Booklet “J”, recently 
published. We'll be glad to mail you one if you will send 
us your name and address. 


GLENWOOD RANGE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 
Western Branch: American Furniture Mart Building 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 


Glenwood Ranges 
make cooking easy 


COAL,WOOD, OIL AND GAS RANGES— HEATING STOVES AND FURNACES 
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of a Clean House 










Old Dutch Cleanser is the foundation of 


true housekeeping cleanliness. 


There 1s nothing like it for quick, easy 
housecleaning. Old Dutch “chases” away grime 
and dirt, relieves you of the hard work and makes 
everything clean, sanitary and hygienic, bringing 
you the real comfort and satisfaction of spick and 
span cleanliness everywhere. 


Upstairs and downstairs —in fact, all 
through the house Old Dutch does the work 
thoroughly and speedily. It is most economical 
too because it goes farther; the fine flaky particles, 
being flat-shaped, cover more surface and do more 
cleaning. Its quick action and extraordinary efh- 
ciency make Old Dutch the greatest cleaning value. 


For guick, safe €, economical housecleaning, use 
Old Dutch. “There’s nothing else like it.” 


©1924 TheC;P.Co. 











